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AN  INDEPENDENT  COLUMNIST  WHO  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 

There  Is  no  columnist  In  America  like  Jack  Mabley. 

Every  day  on  the  Chicago  Dally  News  second  front  page  he  writes 
a  personalized  editorial  on  any  subject  he  chooses. 

Any  subject?  Any  subject! 

There's  another  page  tor  editorials,  the  ones  that  express  the  studied 
opinion  of  the  newspaper. 

There  are  other  columnists  whose  Ideas  are  strictly  their  own. 

Mabley's  talent  for  saying  what  he  feels,  coupled  with  his  bent  for 
feeling  as  his  readers  do,  and  powered  by  20  years  of  distinguished 
service  In  half  a  dozen  Daily  News  positions — makes  a  columnist  who 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

He  may  not  always  get  agreement,  but  Mabley  aims  to  say  what 
needs  to  be  said.  And  no  one  says  it  with  more  frankness  and  fervor. 

His  articles  explode  in  many  faces  and  pinch  many  feet. 

In  keying  his  comment  to  current  events,  Mabley  champions  the 
pushed,  the  gypped,  the  frustrated  and  the  discriminated-against.  He 
does  it  with  the  courage  of  an  "uncynical"  crusader.  He's  a  dedicated 
fighter  for  the  belief  that  right  cannot  be  compromised. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MARSHALL  FIELD  JR.,  PUBLISHER 


j|j(rrk  Simw 

Has  ordered 

8  additional  Metropolitan  units 
to  augment  the  WOOD  Presses 
now  operating  in  their 
new  West  Side  Plant 

UlOOD  is  proud  to  make  the  above  important  announcement 


The  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press  Unit 

Considered  by  many  leading  publishers 
to  be  the  world's  finest  newspaper  press 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  SOI  Hfth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Talk  about  compact! 

There  simply  is  no  other  major  market  as  compact  as  metropolitan  Baltimore. 
And  this  helps  put  extra  sales  “in  the  bag”  for  your  advertising  dollars. 

These  simple  figures  tell  the  story:  more  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5 
million  people)  live  within  a  15-minute  radius  from  the  heart  of  downtown, 
roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 

Furthermore,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  Baltimore  market  total  retail  sales 
are  transacted  in  this  same  compact  area,  America’s  13th  largest  market. 

You  reach  this  unusually  compact  market  best  with  the  Sunpapers.  More 
than  88%  of  our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than 
82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s 
concentrated,  highly  productive  city  zone. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

3131160:  Combined  Mornini  end  Evening  415,095 -Sunday  320,877 

National  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Keen 


There  is  no  more  lynx-eyed  group 
in  America  than  the  men  who 
clock  advertising  results  for 
Department  Stores. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  '60, 
here’s  how  the  linage  was  placed 
among  morning  newspapers  — 
from  Media  Records  First  50  Report: 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

Lines 

6,671,316 

2.  Chicago  Tribune 

5,809,829 

3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picoyune 

5,768,672 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

4,800,509 

'  5.  iJ»t.|^ctersburgiIimcs 

4,599,106 

6.  Miami  Herald 

4,333,497 

7.  Dallas  News 

4,146,489 

8.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

3,202,721 

9.  Jacksonville  Times-Union 

3,194,669 

10.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

3,095,780 

When  you  have  a  National  account  to 
schedule,  Department  Stores  offer  sure 
proof  of  fast-action 

RESULTS! 


Petersburg  ^intes 

^LOtlDAS  tfST  NCWSfAfU 


Write  —  phone  —  wire  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  data. 


NOVEMBER 

27— Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Tucson. 

30-Dec.  3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

2-3 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

2- 3 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Reno, 

Nevada. 

3 —  Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

5-16— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

9-10— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


JANUARY— 1961 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

7- 8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association,  Mobile. 

8- 10 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Shera¬ 

ton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — Texas  Newspaper  Seminar  on  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas, 

School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

1 1 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

15- 18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

19- 21 — Wyoming  AP  Association,  Cheyenne. 

20- 21— Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

20- 21 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexington, 

23- Fab.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York. 

26- 28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Robert 
E.  Leo  Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

27- 28 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

29-31 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

FEBRUARY 

2-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sen 
Francisco. 

5-7 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Shoraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

8-11- Texas  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas, 
School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cato,  San  Francisco. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

16- 18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

24- 25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

26-28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 


Vol.  93,  No.  48,  November  26,  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  a 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Eiditorial  and  bu^ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  I- 
Cable  address,  "Eldpub,  New  York.”  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  mail  privileges  authorized  at  Elast  StroudsbuTf, 
Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  co^ 
tents  (Copyrighted  1960  by  the  ^itor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  $6.60  in  United  States  and  ixossessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  eoo^ 
tries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  made  to  EI&P  “American  Account 
First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  2.  or 
the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  Ebcchange  Branch,  86  Pitt 
St.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  (A, 
I  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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In  Los  Angeles,  the  nation’s  second  largest  market,  Home  Magazine,  which  is  distributed 
with  The  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  carries  your  advertising  into  more  homes 
than  any  radio  program,  than  the  average  nighttime  network  television  program, 
than  any  magazine  and,  of  course,  than  any  other  newspaper.  That’s  why  your 
advertising  dollars  belong  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Home  Magazine.  Sunday,  913,042. 

represented  by  CRESMER  St  WOODWARD  •  NEW  YORK  /  CHICAGO  /  DETROIT  /  ATLANTA  /  l_OS  ANGELES  /  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Everywhere, 

men  who  shape  and  approve 
the  big  national  advertising  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


publishtJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
aEVELANO 
OAUAS 
SAN  FRANOSCO 


'—Albert  S.  Crockett,  an  elder  statesman  amone  New  Yo^ 
newsmcm,  has  received  byline  recoftnition  for  an  exclusive  stoy 
57  years  late.  In  1902,  ‘‘Bert’'  dashed  350  miles  from  Paris  • 
Aix-les-Bains  in  a  new  contraption  ejilled  an  automobile,  a  Pa# 
hard,  in  “only  a  week.”  The  story  of  the  historic  adventure  wri 
ftiven  an  eifcht-column  splash  by  the  Paris  Ht^rald  but  the  name  4 
the  brave  hero  was  withheld  in  keeping  with  James  Gordta 
Bennett’s  ban  on  bylines.  The  European  Edition  of  the  Nfw  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris  reprinted  the  story  in  full  Oct.  7  pins  a 
byline  and  a  note;  “We  are  pleased,  57  years  late,  to  give  credh 
where  it  is  due.” 


— Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  who  publishes  14  newspapers  and 
several  magazines  and  operates  several  radio-TV  stations,  will 
be  honored  at  a  dinner  Nov.  29  as  a  “Key  Man  of  the  Year” 
by  the  Fashion  Division  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthr# 
pies  of  NewYork.  .  .  .  Political  reporter-analyst  Samuel  Lubd 
(United  Feature  Syndicate)  can  take  pride  in  his  accuracy,  ii 
portrayed  in  this  headline  over  his  story  for  Nov.  4  in  tlie 
fVashington  Daily  News:  “Big  Day  May  Be  Election  Withoil 
a  Mandate.”  .  .  .  Publisher  Harry  B.  Haines.  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  was  presented  a  giant-sized  pen  called  “wordflf 
of  the  man”  by  oificials  of  the  Curtiss- Wright  Corp.  The  sev» 
foot  pen  is  made  from  an  aluminum  plane  propellor  bladi, 
highly  polished  and  fitted  with  a  stainless  steel  nib  and  a  silv« 
inscription  plate.  The  pen  will  be  permanently  displayed  in  tk 
trophy  room  which  will  be  part  of  the  new  News  building  b 
be  constructed  next  vear. 


— “A  Mile  in  His  Moccasins,”  a  selection  of  Arizona  ^ 
public  (Phoenix)  columns  by  Don  Dedera,  was  publish 
Nov.  14  (McGrew  Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Box  2^ 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  $4) .  Many  of  the  people  of  Don  Dedera’s  fall 
nating  book  are  abnormally  venturesome — the  man  who  walM 
cross-country  on  stilts,  the  man  dittoed  pushing  a  wbfflbarrflj 
the  man  who  killed  Santa  Claus,  the  gal  who  strangled  a  wl| 
cat  with  her  bare  hands,  the  woman  who  is  a  120-vear^ 
Indian  scout,  the  man  who  owns  a  whole  town,  the  blind  wi« 
who  bosses  10  square  miles  of  range,  the  man  who  refuseiii 
pay  income  tax,  the  man  who  cursed  a  President,  the  man 
was  struck  by  lightning — twice,  the  man  who  sat  at  Doc  Hoi 
day’s  death  bed,  the  lady  game  ranger,  the  man  who  buill 
castle  with  his  bare  hands.  Don  Dedera,  who  has  written  M 
feature  column  for  nearly  six  years,  has  won  eight  first  pm 
in  Arizona  Press  Club  competition  and  in  1958  was  given  ^ 
Sl.CKX)  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award.  His  assignment  has  tak 
him  to  the  bottom  of  Arizona’s  deepest  mine,  to  its  higH 
mountains,  to  its  azure  sky  in  a  jet  plane.  The  342-page  bl 
is  illustrated  with  17  original  drawings  by  Kearney  Egen| 
Arizona  Republic  staff  cartoonist.  Jl 
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Testing  .  .  ,  one,  two,  three!  And  what  a  spot 
to  try  out  your  new  product,  package  or  ad 
campaign!  Nestled  off  in  Pennsylv^a’s 
Blair  County,  where  outside  media  don’t  make 
a  dent,  and  139,400  people  who  spend  $144  million 
at  retail  stores,  the  ALTOONA  market  has 
all  the  prerequisites  for  an  ideal  test  market. 

Typical  distribution,  varied  industrial  and 
agricultural  patterns,  and  cooperative  retailers  .  .  . 
and  one  dominant  buying  influence,  the 
Altoona  Mirror. 


TEST  BEST  WITH  THE 


Eltoona  SBlirror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


editorial 


Shell’s  Agency  Fee 

T T  is  significant,  we  believe,  that  the  first  time  a  major  advertising 
agency,  unhampered  hy  the  profit  limitations  of  the  agency  com¬ 
mission  system,  had  the  opportunity  to  recommend  a  medium  to  a 
large  advertiser  it  selected  newspajx*rs  exclusively. 

It  has  been  widely  believed  in  newspa|)er  ad  circles  for  many  years, 
and  with  some  justification,  that  newspajxr  advertising  has  been  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  agency  media  decisions  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  preparing  newspaper  campaigns  and,  therefore,  the 
higher  profit  margin  resulting  from  the  15%  commission  by  using 
other  media. 

Now,  guaranteetl  a  reasonable  profit  from  the  Shell  Oil  Company 
under  its  fee  arrangement  Ogilvy,  Benson  and  Mather,  Inc.,  has 
decided  to  put  all  of  the  $15,000,000  appropriation  into  news|>a|>er 
advertising.  This  year-round  campaign  will  give  the  advertiser  the 
advantage  of  consistent,  large  space  copy  in  hundreds  of  newspapers. 

The  degree  of  attention  expected  to  be  focused  on  this  campaign 
by  advertisers,  agencies  and  competing  media  will  amount  to  putting 
newspajjer  advertising  “on  trial.”  Its  success  could  bring  vast  changes 
in  agency  thinking  not  only  with  respect  to  the  commission  system 
but  also  in  the  use  of  newspap>er  advertising.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
newspapers  will  “deliver  the  goods”  for  Shell  just  as  they  do  day  in 
and  day  out  for  thousands  of  other  manufacturers,  dealers  and  mer¬ 
chants. 


Confusing  the  Reader 

I  '’HE  nation’s  managing  editors  attending  the  APME  last  week  were 
asked  if  they  had  not  confused  their  readers  by  reporting  all  the 
polls,  some  real  and  some  phoney,  during  the  election  campaign. 
Eugene  Pulliam,  Jr.,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  asked  the  question  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  such  deadpan  reporting  was 
more  confusing  than  edifying. 

Mr.  Pulliam  cited  poll  after  poll  reporting  in  newspapers  many 
of  which  were  contrived  as  a  “gag”  or  to  grab  free  space — ice  cream 
polls,  popcorn  polls,  polls  among  students  (most  of  whom  couldn’t 
vote  anyway),  polls  among  newspaper  editors  which  never  came  up 
with  the  same  answer,  etc. 

Most  managing  editors  who  stuffed  these  items  into  the  paper 
probably  did  so  with  tongue-in-cheek  exjxcting  to  amuse  their  readers. 
Did  they  succeed?  Or  was  it  a  waste  of  space? 

TV  Ad  Costs 

^I^HE  mounting  cost  of  television  advertising  is  of  great  concern  to 
TV  advertisers,  according  to  discussions  at  the  .\ssociatiou  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  last  w'eek.  It  was  believed  by  some  that  advertisers 
will  be  driven  out  of  TV  into  other  media  unless  ways  are  found  to 
level  oft  spiraling  expenses. 

Rising  costs  of  TV  are  not  a  new'  phenomenon  but  up  to  now, 
according  to  the  experts,  advertisers  have  been  talked  into  justifying 
the  additional  expense  because  of  what  TV  calls  increased  “circida- 
tion,”  meaning  more  sets  and  viewers.  The  levelling  off  process  has 
set  in  and  advertisers  now  realize  that  higher  costs  can  no  longer  be 
disguised — it  is  just  costing  more  and  more  to  reach  the  same  viewer. 
We  welcome  the  advertisers’  gpeat  awakening. 
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.  .  .  By  prayer  and  supplit  aiinn,  tritk 
thankngiving.  let  your  request*  he  knan 
unto  God.— Philippian*,  IV ;  6. 


Editor  &  Publish  or 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTAT! 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom, 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate, 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher.  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising.  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board.  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waller;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  V/arner:  Advertisin9 
I  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre.  Marketing  and 

Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian, 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arllne  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle.  Representative: 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.  80 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

1  San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 

Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  I-79S0. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corf*- 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave., 
Duncan  A.  Scott.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74a.  Primrose 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Dr.,  London, 
S.W.  II,  MACauley  7773. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent, 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine), 
charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatieae, 
Member  Associated  Business  Pubiications  6 
average  net  paid  June  30.  1960 — 20,947,  Renewsb 
to  October  31,  1969  76.98%. 
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TAMPAIGN  LETTERS 

We  believe  the  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  devoted  more  space  to  readers’  let¬ 
ters  just  prior  to  the  presidential  ejection 
than  did  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  month  prior  to  the  election 
(October  7-Novemher  7)  we  carried  353 
letters,  filling  2,  417  inches,  or  a  total  of 
about  14  eight-column  pages.  We  require 
all  letters  to  Ise  signed  for  publication. 

During  the  campaign  we  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  we  didn’t  use  because  they 
failed  to  meet  the  usual  requirements 
(signed,  full  address,  in  good  taste,  etc.) 
or  because  they  made  points  previously 
fully  covered  by  other  letters  and  would 
have  been  repetitious.  It  turned  out  that 
of  those  used,  the  edge  in  Nixon’s  favor 
was  about  the  same  as  the  ratio  by  which 
he  carried  Virginia.  The  edge  in  Nixon’s 
favor  among  those  not  used  was  much 
higher,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  pro-Nixon  letters  dealing  with  the 
religion  issue  were  not  considered  usable. 

OvKRTON  Jones 


Relations  Fostered  By  Campus  Dance. 
—Auburn  University  (Ala.)  Plainsman. 

• 

Wellesley  Girls  Enter  Atomic  Age. — 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

• 

Angrj’  Castro  Leaves  Hotel,  Goes  To 
Harem. — Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Reg¬ 
ister. 

Pain  Prices  Raised. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  Sun-Telegraph. 

• 

Kennedy  Talks  With  Ribicoflf;  Both 
Silent. — Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Lady  Bird’s  Flies  Back  to  the  Capital. 
—Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
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Associate  Editor. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch. 


ONLY  ‘PAID’ 

I  liked  most  of  your  editorial  headed 
“Audited  Paid  Circulation.”  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  that  the  newspaper  members 
of  the  .ABC  protested  the  change,  which  is 
a  denarture  from  “Audited  Paid  Circula¬ 
tion.” 

You  point  out  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilitv  to  see  that  this  break  with  the  net 
paid  tradition  does  not  go  any  further. 
My  feeling  is  that  you  should  say  to  your 
readers  that  this  step  should  be  reversed 
and  that  only  paid  circulation  should  be 
audited.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  paid  circulation  and  can  affect  the 
free  press.  The  advertiser,  the  buyer  of 
advertising,  will  realize  some  day  that  he, 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  the  loser  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  harm  the  sound 
publisher  who  sticks  to  the  principles  of 
paid  circulation. 

Edgar  Kobak 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


TIME  TO  MOURN 

The  Detroit  Times  is  no  more. 

The  Times  was  a  vigorously  independent 
paper  in  local  affairs,  under  the  inspiring 
editorship  of  John  C.  Manning. 

We  who  watched  it  from  the  sidelines 
respected  the  Times  and  mourn  its  death. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  not  even  the  great 
Hearst  empire  can  support  a  daily  paper 
today  in  a  metropolitan  area  of  four  mil¬ 
lion  people,  faced  with  only  one  direct 
competitor?  Is  this  the  ultimate  fate  of 
American  journalism? 

Haviland  F.  Reves 

Detroit,  Mich. 

26,  1960 


‘YOUNGER  AND  ‘FIRST” 

I  enjoyed  your  article  “Welcome  to  the 
White  House.”  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  I  would  like  to  add  that  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  at  42,  was  “the  youngest  Chief 
Executive  of  the  U.S.”  At  43,  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  could  be  called  “the  youngest  elected 
Chief  Executive  of  the  U.S.” 

As  for  the  youngest  wives  of  the  presi¬ 
dents: 

1.  Frances  Folsom  was  22  when  she 
married  President  Cleveland  in  the  White 
House. 

2.  Julia  Gardiner  was  24  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler  married  her  in  New  York  and 
brought  her  to  the  White  House  to  serve 
as  his  First  Lady  for  the  last  8  months 
of  his  term.  (She  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  White  House  as  a  bride).  She  later 
became  a  Catholic. 

3.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  at  31,  would  be  the 
third  youngest  to  serve  as  First  Lady  and 
wife  of  a  President.  .Also  the  first  “Catho¬ 
lic”  First  Lady. 

Thomas  E.  Kisslinc 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  INFLUENCE 

Regarding  your  editorial  “Newspapers 
and  Votes”  (November  12),  isn’t  a  news¬ 
paper’s  inability  to  influence  all  voters 
chiefly  a  matter  of  its  failure  to  reach  the 
entire  electorate  in  its  community? 

To  say  that  Newspaper  X  failed  to  in¬ 
fluence.  or  “to  reflect,”  if  you  prefer,  the 
voters  in  City  X  is  to  assume  that  all  the 
voters  read  Newspaper  X.  Many  voters 
do  not  read  newspapers  much  less  editorial 
pages. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  analyze  a 
newspaper’s  influence  on  editorial  page 
readers  as  compared  to,  say,  sports  page 
readers,  comic  page  readers,  and  non¬ 
readers  in  the  voting  electorate. 

While  I  can’t  agree  that  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  support  of  the  nation’s  press  of 
one  of  the  candidates  showed  particular 
wisdom,  it  appears  to  be  statistically  illogi¬ 
cal  to  defend  or  condemn  their  position 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone  reads 
newspapers.  It  just  ain’t  so. 

Horace  Barks 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


»  »  « 

BIASED  COVERAGE 

Despite  Western  Illinois  University  pro¬ 
fessor’s  statement  that  the  Illinois  press 
has  been  “fair”  I  am  inclined  to  disagree. 
The  crowd  estimates  on  Kennedy’s  appear¬ 
ances  in  Illinois  have  been  puffed,  and 
Nixon’s  have  been  cut.  Nixon’s  speeches 
haven’t  received  the  headlines  as  have 
Kennedy’s.  Photo  coverage  for  the  Demo¬ 
crat  presidential  candidate  has  been  twice 
that  of  Nixon’s. 

From  where  I  sit.  this  campaign  cover¬ 
age  has  been  as  biased  in  favor  of  the 
Democrat  candidate  as  the  local  CIO’s 
union  sheet. 

.Al  Bernardi 

Executive  Secretary, 

Illinois  Republican 
State  Central  Committee. 
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Shell  Asks  ‘Realistic’  View 
Of  Discounts  for  Campaign 


‘Operation  Top  Performance’ 
To  Run  Wholly  in  Newspapers 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Newspapers  are  being  asked 
by  Shell  Oil  Company  and  its 
agency,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  to  consider  specific  vol¬ 
ume  and  frequency  discounts  in 
connection  with  its  $15,000,000 
“total  newspaper  campaign” 
starting  Jan.  1. 

But  regardless  of  whether 
rate  structures  are  changed,  the 
campaign  will  run  in  more  than 
300  new.‘;papers  with  schedules 
ranging  from  55,000  to  170,000 
lines,  agency  executives  told 
more  than  50  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  Monday.  All  of  the  details 
of  the  program,  as  reported  ex¬ 
clusively  in  E&P,  Nov.  19,  page 
9,  were  confirmed. 

(Graduated  Scale 

Suggested  by  Samuel  Frey, 
OEM’s  vicepresident  and  media 
director,  in  a  letter  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  asked  to  for¬ 
ward  to  publishers  were  the 
following  discount  proposals,  de¬ 
scribed  as  in  line  with  this 
“broadcast  type  of  commitment 
to  newspapers”: 

“Seven  full  columns  or  more 
(or  full  tabloid  page)  26  times, 
10% ;  39  times,  15% ;  52  times, 
20%;  65  times,  26%;  and  78 
times  or  more  30%.” 

Increasing  Pressure 

To  continue  to  ignore  the  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  for  dis¬ 
count  structures  is  not  realistic, 
the  Frey  letter  stated. 

“We  would  suggest,”  it  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  the  issue  is  one 
that  must  be  met  sooner  or  later 
and  that  the  Shell  campaign 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
make  an  important  first  move  in 
this  direction  with  minimum,  if 
any,  economic  risk  to  individual 
publishers. 

“The  levels  of  volume  and 
frequency  that  the  Shell  cam¬ 
paign  entails  are  such  that  a 
discount  structure  instituted  to 


accommodate  it  would  involve 
little  or  no  loss  of  revenue  from 
conversion  to  going  business.” 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Jock 
Elliott,  senior  vicepresident  and 
account  manager  for  Shell  .at 
OBM,  said  whatever  sums  were 
received  in  discounts  would  be 
used  for  more  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1961.  He  said  he 
hojied  the  expected  budget  of 
$15,000,000  might  be  raised  by 
$1,300,000  to  $1,500,000  as  a 
result. 

The  agency  stated  it  wanted 
to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment  with  the  issuance 
of  formal  contracts.  Publishers 
were  asked,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  proposal  by  Nov. 
29  “at  the  lat^t.”  Fewer  than 
100  newspapers  now  have  vol¬ 
ume  and  frequency  discounts  on 
their  rate  cards. 

Enthusiasm  for  Copy 

The  campaign  is  being  called 
“Operation  Top  Performance” 
at  OBM  and  wdll  be  promoted 
under  that  name  to  dealer  or¬ 
ganizations.  Ck)py  for  the  first 
ads  w’ere  not  shown  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  but  the  letter  to  the 
publishers  stated: 

“We  can  tell  you  that  all  who 
have  seen  it  (the  campaign)  ex¬ 
press  unqualified  enthusiasm 
and  the  belief  that  it  is  destined 
to  attain  all-time  heights  as  a 
daily  newspaper  success  story.” 

In  backing  up  the  discount 
proposals,  Mr.  Frey’s  letter  said 
they  were  based  on  the  “convic¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  generally 
have  not  kept  pace  with  other 
media  in  offering  adequate  in¬ 
ducement  for  high-frequency, 
large  volume  use  of  their  me¬ 
dium.” 

Shell’s  advertising  dollars 
during  1960  in  radio,  TV  and 
outdoor  earned  discounts  that 
averaged  to  23%  overall,  the  let¬ 
ter  stated,  and  continued: 

“Based  on  our  present  calcu¬ 
lation,  only  ll^c  of  the  new’S- 


papers  we  plan  to  use  in  1961 
for  Shell  offer  discounts  and  if 
these  discounts  are  applied 
against  the  multi-million  dollar 
investment.  Shell  would  earn 
only  4%  discount  on  their  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  1961.  This  is 
not  much  of  an  inducement  to 
encourage  this  campaign  to  final 
conclusion,  nor  does  it  speak 
well  for  the  policies  under  which 
newspapers  currently  operate  in 
the  competitive  area  they  con¬ 
tend  in  for  an  increasing  share 
of  national  advertising  dollars.” 

How  (iampaign  (iame  About 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Frey,  Mr. 
Elliott  told  how  the  campaign 
was  conceived  and  sold  to  the 
client.  “Records  show  that  Shell 
invested  $15,000,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  1960,”  he  said.  “There 
will  be  no  reduction  in  1961,  and 
90%  of  the  total  will  go  into 
newspapers,  with  most  of  the 
balance  going  to  station  signs. 
This  was  no  slide-rule  decision 
based  on  the  numbers  game.  We 
studied  problems  and  believe  we 
have  come  up  with  the  right  an¬ 
swers.  We  also  had  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  make  the  right  recom¬ 
mendation  to  our  client.” 

He  said  it  was  determined 
that  Shell  was  “dispersing  its 
ad  budget  into  too  many  differ¬ 
ent  media.” 

“Media  selection,  secondly,  is 
always  influenced  by  the  story 
an  advertiser  has  to  tell,”  Mr. 
Elliott  said.  “We  have  news  to 
tell  about  Shell  gasoline,  oil  and 
its  other  products.  It  is  news 
that  calls  for  long  and  explana¬ 
tory  copy.  The  natural  answer 
was  newspapers,  so  we  decided 
to  go  whole  hog  into  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Principle  of  Concentration 

“This  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  any  prejudice  for  newspa¬ 
pers  or  against  other  media.  For 
this  particular  story,  however, 
newspapers  seemed  to  us  to  be 
best. 

“We  also  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concentration.  In  1962 
we  may  decide  to  concentrate 
in  TV  or  magazines.  That  will 
depend  partly  on  the  success  of 
this  campaign,  and  partly  on 
the  kind  of  story  we  have  to  tell 
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Among  *Big  Four'* 

The  $15  million  expenditure  for 
newspaper  advertisinq  next  year  will 
place  Shell  Oil  Co.  right  behind  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  as 
the  *op  national  accouivts. 

While  Shell  was  spending  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  newspapers  in  1959,  GM's 
budget  was  $38  million.  Ford's  was 
$19  million  and  Chrysler's  was  $17 
million.  In  retail  expenditures.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  single  advertiser  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $50  million  for  newspaper 
space  this  year. 


next  year.  The  newspapers  can 
help  by  what  they  do  in  1961 
determine  what  will  be  done  in 
1962.” 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  campaign 
would  not  be  spread  evenly 
throughout  1961.  Copy  will  be 
scheduled  in  a  series  of  flights. 
He  said  that  during  the  week  in 
which  the  campaign  will  break 
full  pages  may  be  used  in 
newspapers  Monday,  ’Tuesday, 
Wedne^ay,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day. 

“This  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  concentration,  some  idea 
of  our  opinion  of  the  news  value 
in  the  copy.” 

Answering  questions,  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  said  there  would  be  no 
ROP  color  copy.  He  also  said 
that  Shell  and  the  agency  would 
welcome  newspapers  trying  to 
sell  dealer  tie-ins. 

“The  jobber  program  in  1961 
will  double  and  triple  previous 
budgets,”  Mr.  Elliott  said.  “We 
will  run  more  advertising  in 
newspapers  than  all  the  other 
leading  oil  companies  combined. 
We  hope  that  dealers  will  tie 
in,  both  under  our  cooperative 
plan,  and  with  their  own  ad 
appropriations.” 

’Integral  Partners’ 

Mr.  Frey’s  letter  to  publishers 
stated  “we  know  of  no  major 
advertiser  in  recent  history  who 
has  entrusted  a  total  budget  of 
this  proportion  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  medium  exclusively.”  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  newspapers  as  “in¬ 
tegral  partners  with  the  Shell 
Oil  Company  in  a  totally  new 
marketing,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  that  is  designed 
to  further  enhance  the  corporate 
image  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company, 
and,  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
levels  of  the  market  share  of 
its  gasoline,  oil  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

“The  newspaper  medium  has 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Shell  Asks 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Loren  Fer^^n  of  Sawyer,  publisher  Credited 
Fer^son  &  Walker  Co.,  de-  ^  o  -i 

scribed  the  campaign  as  a  “God-  With  Settling  Mnke 


never  before  been  given  such  a 
clearcut  mandate  by  a  single 
major  national  advertiser,”  the 
letter  continued.  “The  long  term 
promotional  opportunities  this 
offers  to  the  newspaper  industry 
are  obvious  and  unprecedented.” 

“If  it  achieves  the  success  for 
Shell  that  so  many  forecast,” 
he  added,  “how  will  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  big  budget  advertisers 
in  the  future  to  fail  to  weigh 
more  carefully  than  ever  before 
the  power  of  daily  newspapers 
before  they  commit  budgets  to 
other  media?” 

The  letter  specified  three  cate¬ 
gories  demanding  “top  perform¬ 
ance”  from  each  newspaper 
used:  (1)  merchandising  assist¬ 
ance;  (2)  po.sition  handling; 
and  (3)  the  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  discounts. 

Position  requests  will 
according  to  copy.  Sometimes 
women’s  pages  will  be  requested. 
The  majority  will  call  for  gen¬ 
eral  interest  display  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  main  news  section. 

A  merchandising  outline  was 
enclosed  with  the  letter  to  the 
publisher.  “Rigid  specifications” 
were  given  for  each  proposed 
activity,  but  it  was  stated  that 
Shell  and  OEM  believe  the  re¬ 
quests  “fall  into  the  sphere  of 
normal  newspaper  cooperation 
and  good  newspaper  selling 
practice.” 

Publishers  and  their  ad  direc¬ 
tors  were  invited  to  attend 
dealer  and/or  jobber  breakfast 
meetings  in  their  respective 
areas  between  Dec.  5  and  Dec. 
22. 

During  the  course  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  publishers  are  being  asked 
to  send  two  letters  to  each  Shell 
dealer  and  jobber  within  their 
respective  areas.  Mailing  dates 
are  specified  as  Friday  Dec.  30 
to  arrive  Jan.  3  for  the  first 
letter  and  some  time  in  May  for 
the  second. 

Newspaper  merchandising  or 
sales  representatives  are  being 
asked  to  make  field  calls  on  all 
dealers  and  jobbers  between 


given  opportunity  for  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“It  should  prove  to  be  a  cata¬ 
lyst  to  put  into  concrete  form 
some  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
discounts,”  he  said. 

James  Gediman,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  also  praised 
Shell’s  enterprise.  Jack  Kent, 
president  of  Ward-Griflfith  Co., 
said  it  represented  “a  glor>’ 
road”  to  newspapers. 


Los  Angeles 
Publisher  Franklin  S.  Payne 
of  the  Examiner  was  credited 
this  week  as  being  the  prime 
mover  in  bringing  about  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  transit  strike. 

The  strike,  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Transportation  Union 
against  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority,  halted  virtually  all 
public  transportation  in  three 


Distiller  Cancels 
9  Brand  Ads 


National  Distillers  Products 
Company  has  cancelle<l  newspa- 
l)er  advertising  on  nine  of  its 
brands  handled  by  Lawrence 
Fertig  &  Co. 

A  spokesman  for  National 
said  “we  are  just  readjusting 
our  schedules,  with  what  we 
think  is  a  good  idea  for  handling 


W.  Livingston  Larned 

W.  Livingston  Lamed,  80, 
author  and  artist,  died  Nov.  22 


Southern  California  counties  ^  problem  we  have.  If  we  spell 
from  early  Wednesday  morning  it  out,  it  will  help  our  eompeti- 
(Nov.  16)  through  the  following  tors.” 

Sunday  Asked  if  the  cancellation  had 

The  start  of  a  settlement  of  anything  to  do  with  seeking  dis¬ 
counts  from  newspapers,  the 


in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  hospital  the  strike  which  began  after  17  desman  said,  “No.  But  the 
after  suffering  a  stroke.  For  months  of  fruitless  and  some-  e  . 
many  years,  until  he  retired  times  bitter  negotiation,  was 

made  by  Mr.  Payne,  Leonard 
Riblett,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Harry  Bernstein,  labor 
editor,  in  separate  meetings  in 
Mr.  Payne’s  office  with  union 


several  years  ago,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
an  illustrator  and  advertising 
copywriter,  and  as  the  conductor 
of  a  class-in-print  on  retail  ad- 


idea  has  something  to  do  with 
getting  more  for  our  dollar.” 
The  cancelled  schedule  may  be 
renewed  “at  a  time  closer  to 
Christmas.” 

National’s  cancellation  came 
to  light  in  a  letter  to  newspaper 


varir  ''‘‘Rising.  The  current  issue  of  representatives  and  with  the  ^entatives  from  Selma 

reprints,  as  its  board  chairman  of  the  transit  media  director  of 

article,  a  philosophical  authority.  Fertig,  who  wrote:  “The  only 


piece,  "Father  Forgets,”  which 
Mr.  Lamed  wrote  for  its  1935 
Christmas  issue. 


Both  groups  praised  the  Ex-  exception  there  can  be  will  be 


aminer’s  efforts  when  the  strike 
was  ended. 


Most  Papers  Accede  To 
Discount  Plan  Bid 


A  “surprising”  number  of 
newspapers  have  shown  “com¬ 
plete  willingness  to  go  along” 
with  a  request  by  Ted  Bates  & 
Co.  for  newspapers  to  “re¬ 
examine”  their  discount  plans 
prior  to  a  major  black  and  white 
and  ROP  color  campaign  for 
Brown  &  Williamson. 

Edwaixl  A.  Grey,  Bates’  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of 
media,  recently  wrote  to  400 
newspapers  advising  them  that 
the  agency  was  “considering  a 
newspaper  effort  for  Brown  & 
Williamson  consisting  of  26 
1,000-line  black  and  white  and/ 
or  two  color  daily  ROP  inser¬ 
tions.” 

“Before  we  recommend  this 


these  cases  where  there  are  non- 
cancellable  commitments,  includ¬ 
ing  C.I.D.  contracts.” 

Subject  of  the  cancellation 
are  ads  for  Old  Dover,  Blue 
Grass,  PM,  Old  SunnyBrook, 
Old  Crow,  Old  Log  Cabin,  Cen¬ 
tury  Club,  Old  Hermitage,  and 
Bond  &  Lillard. 


Pointing  out  that  Bates  has 
recently  completed  a  study  of 

all  mass  media  to  determine  the  Kilpallftii  to  Work 
average  diwount  available  to  a  4^  Joiimal-Americaii 
26-time  advertiser  and  found 

that  the  discount  amounts  to  James  L.  Kilgallen  has  moved 
the  letter  went  on:  “Not  his  base  of  operations  from  the 
only  do  other  media  offer  this  42nd  Street  offices  of  United 
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Press  International  to  the  New 
York  Journal- American  city 
room  under  a  special  assignment 
plan. 

The  arrangement,  made  by 


frequency  discount,  but  it  is 
now  available  in  an  increasing 
number  of  newspapers. 

“At  the  present  time,  you  do 
not  offer  this  frequency  dis¬ 
count,  or  if  you  do,  it  is  con-  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher  of 
siderably  below’  the  15%  Indus-  the  J-A  and  last  president  of 
try  average.  International  News  Service, 

“Since  this  frequency  discount  brings  the  famed  INS  reporter 
represents  the  industry  average,  “back  home”  to  Hearst  temto^. 
we  urge  you  to  re-examine  your  He  will  work  directly  under  the 
u.wo  present  discount  pattern.  The  J-A’s  managing  editor,  Sam 
campaign  to  our  client,”  Mr.  availability  of  this  type  of  dis-  Hay,  mostly  on  interviews  with 
Grey’s  letter  said,  “we  would  count  in  your  new’spaper  should  celebrities  he  has  met  duri^ 
like  to  know’  w’hether  the  15%  stimulate  w’idespread  acceptance  bis  more  than  50  years  in  t  e 
Jan.  3  and  Jan.  31  and  from  frequency  discount,  common  to  of  newspapers  by  us  as  w’ell  as  business.  ^ 

June  5  to  June  30.  other  media,  could  be  applied  to  other  heavy  frequency  adver-  Kilgallen  s  copy  wil 

The  agency  stated  it  would  be  this  schedule  in  your  news-  tisers,  and  w’ould  most  certainly  available  to  JJFI  for  P^blica  ion 

paper.”  sem  e  as  additional  incentive  to- 

The  agency  letter  continued:  ward  fulfilling  predetermined 
“In  our  opinion,  further  stimu-  schedules.” 

lation  of  our  clients’  increasing  Mr.  Grey  told  E  &  P  he  was 
interest  in  the  values  of  high-  “surprised  and  most  encour- 

frequency  newspaper  advertis-  aged”  at  the  number  of  replies 

ing  can  best  be  accomplished  received  from  newspapers, 

via  a  realistic  and  competitive  “Most  of  them,  so  far,  have 
^  discount  structure.  As  you  show’n  complete  willingness  to  the  price  of  its  daily  morning 

inwall  phases  of  the  campaign,  know’,  discount  opportunities  for  go  along,”  he  said.  “Some  have  paper  from  5c  to  7c.  The  in- 

except  in  the  area  of  discounts,  volume  advertisers  play  an  in-  requested  more  time  to  study  crease  followed  a  similar  hike 

which  he  classed  as  the  “individ-  tegral  part  in  the  evaluation  the  matter.  Of  course,  there  by  its  afternoon  competitor,  the 

ual  prerogative  of  the  publish-  and  usage  of  any  advertising  were  a  few  new’spapers  that  re-  Pittsburgh  Press,  announced  a 
ers.”  medium.”  fused  outright.”  week  earlier. 
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delighted  to  consider  any  addi 
tional  merchandising  ideas  that 
would  “help  make  Shell’s  1961 
program  more  effective.” 

After  OBM  executives  had 
completed  their  presentation, 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  offered  cooperation 


cities  which  do  not  have 
Hearst  newspapers. 


On  7c  Standard 


Pittsburgh 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  Sun-Telegraph  has  hiked 
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Full  Freedom  of  Information 
Pledged  in  Kennedy  Regime 

Johnson  Tells  APME  Effective 
Machinery  Will  Be  Established 


Williamsburg,  Va. 

Vice  President-elect  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  received  a  standing 
ovation  after  he  told  the  27th 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association: 

“I  can  assure  you  from  the 
highest  authority  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration  believes  in 
the  fullest  possible  freedom  of 
public  information.” 

He  added: 

“Secrecy  will  not  be  invoked 
to  cover  uj)  embarrassing  human 
errors  and  jiainful  facts.” 

“Senator  Kennedy  intends  to 
establish  an  effective  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  to  support  the 
public’s  right  to  know.” 

The  people’s  right  to  know,  he 
conceded,  “has  been  consider¬ 
ably  muted”  in  recent  years. 

No  Ridiculous  Promise 

“That  will  no  longer  be  true 
^  when  Senator  Kennedy  begins 
his  Presidency,”  Senator  John¬ 
son  declared.  “He  will  not,  cf 
course,  make  any  ridiculous 
promise  to  conduct  all  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  in  a  goldfish 
bowl.” 

Referring  to  his  own  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  press,  the  Texas 
Senator  said: 

“I  confess  I  do  at  times  pay 
needless  attention  to  those  occa¬ 
sional  episodes  in  the  press  that 
are  unfair,  unfactual  and  unex¬ 
plainable  in  their  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  or  compassion.  Some  of 
my  friends  in  the  press  say  I  am 
a  most  thin-skinned  public  offi¬ 
cial,  and  I  confess  that  at  times 
I  agree.  But  others  of  my 
friends  in  the  press  regale  me 
with  accounts  of  how  much  more 
thin-skinned  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  at  those  rare  times 
when  they  find  themselves  re¬ 
ceiving  instead  of  dishing  out 
criticism. 

“I  suspect  any  other  who 
values  his  calling  can  be  called 
thin-skinned.  And  I  know  that 
you  editors  value  your  calling 
just  as  much  as  we  politicians 
value  ours.” 

Can  Stand  New  Ideas 

^  At  another  point,  he  said: 
“This  is  a  new  age.  The  first 
atomic  bomb  is  16  years  old. 
The  first  hydrogen  bomb  is 
seven  years  old.  'The  first  space 


.satellite  is  three  years  old.  .  .  . 
On  the  cheerier  side,  the  Salk 
vaccine  is  seven  years  old.  The 
abundance  of  modem  agricul¬ 
ture  is  less  than  20  years  old. 
And  Metrecal  has  yet  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  first  birthday. 

“In  such  a  new  age,  I  hesi¬ 
tantly  and  modestly  suggest 
that  even  the  press  can  stand 
some  new  ideas.  It  was  some 
50  years  ago  when  Mr.  Dooley 
.said  there  was  only  one  way 
for  a  newspaperman  to  look  at 
a  ixilitician  —  and  that  was 
down. 

“If  the  only  alternative  to 
down  were  up,  I  would  stick 
with  Mr.  Dooley  rather  than 
have  a  fawning  press.  ...  In 
this  new  age,  perhaps  it  is  time 
for  the  press  simply  to  look 
government  squarely  in  the 
eye.” 

After  his  speech.  Senator 
Johnson  walked  across  the  In¬ 
formation  Center  to  help  a  cos¬ 
tumed  printer  stamp  out  a  copy 
of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  on  a  reconstructed  18th 
century  English  common  press. 

As  he  “pulled  the  devil’s  tail” 
—  yanked  the  big  lever  that 
pressed  the  paper  against  the 
type  —  Senator  Johnson  re¬ 
called  that  he  had  done  the 
same  job  in  the  office  of  the 
Johnson  City  Record-Courier,  in 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  for  a  spell 
in  1915.  He  said  his  mother 
wrote  the  copy  and  he  printed 
the  250  papers,  for  which  he 


was  paid  “15  cents  every 
Wednesday  afternoon.” 

‘New  Frontiers’ 

At  the  concluding  session  of 
the  five-day  convention,  Sam 
Ragan  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  the  new 
general  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  Committee,  said 
he  hoped  the  managing  editors 
will  discover  “some  new  fron¬ 
tiers  in  journalism.” 

He  said  they  had  set  them¬ 
selves  no  general  goals  other 
than  to  try  to  do  better  with 
the  tools  with  which  newspaper¬ 
men  must  always  work  —  initia¬ 
tive,  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

‘“rhe  APME  studies  have 
proven  themselves,”  Mr.  Ragan 
said.  “Their  purpose  is  to  help 
improve  the  AP  report  and 
thereby  improve  our  own  news¬ 
papers.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  depth  of  the  AP  report  to¬ 
day,  and  at  our  own  newspapers 
of  today,  to  see  the  effects  of 
these  studies. 

Mr.  Ragan  will  l>e  assisted  in 
the  program  by  George  Beebe 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  committee 
chairmen : 

Kenneth  R.  West,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  freedom 
of  information;  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  general  news;  Gilbert  P. 
Smith,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch,  vice  chairman  of  the 
general  news  program;  Howard 
Cleavinger,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  journalism  research; 
Ernest  A.  Cutts,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post,  member  citations. 

Also  I.  William  Hill,  IPosh- 
ington  Star,  news  enterprise. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AFFAIR — J.  Edward  Murray,  left,  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  confers  with  outgoing  president,  John  H.  Colburn 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
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with  Richard  L.  Young  Jr.  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  as 
vice  chairman;  Emmett  Ded- 
mon,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  news- 
photos;  David  Schutz,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  perform¬ 
ance;  James  G.  Bellows,  Miami 
News,  personnel ;  and  Charles 
S.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance  Star,  .state  studies. 

Elected  president  J.  Edward 
Murray  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  appointed  retiring  president 
John  Colburn  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  to  head  a  new 
committee  that  would  try  to  get 
down  on  paper  the  criteria  for 
a  good  newspaper  in  its  field 
of  opportunity.  He  said  the 
move  was  not  defensive  but  that 
this  committee’s  work  mignt 
hold  off  a  lot  of  criticism  which 
is  not  helpful  or  useful. 

Cabinet  Post 

President-elect  Kennedy  might 
consider  putting  in  the  cabinet 
a  man  who  is  fully  aware  of 
the  workings  of  the  press,  Doug¬ 
lass  Cater  of  The  Reporter 
magazine  suggested  in  a  panel 
discussing  questions  of  news  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  said  such  an 
appointment  should  be  a  man 
who  realizes  that  “ours  in  a 
sense  is  a  government  of  pub¬ 
licity.” 

Mr.  Cater  said  another  job 
the  new  president  might  con¬ 
sider  is  to  seek  better  ways  of 
co-ordinating  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  handling  of  the  U-2 
incident,  he  said,  provides  a  case 
study  of  a  lack  of  co-ordination. 
Even  when  the  incident  reached 
what  Mr.  Cater  called  the  “in¬ 
formational  stage,”  the  matter 
was  badly  handled. 

The  other  panelists  were  An¬ 
drew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  who  called  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  more  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  both  the  press  and 
the  government,  and  James 
Pope,  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  who  contended  the  news¬ 
paper’s  job  was  to  report  the 
news  rather  than  worry  about 
“our  prestige  or  image  over¬ 
seas.” 

Mr.  Cater,  in  his  talk,  said 
the  precise  role  of  the  press  in 
the  American  political  system 
had  never  been  defined.  He  said 
there  is  an  “active  involvement” 
in  government  of  the  American 
press  that  is  not  true  of  other 
governments  in  the  world.  This 
active  role  can  be  traced  to  the 
American  constitution  itself,  he 
added. 

Government  by  Publicity 

“Indeed  we  may  call  it  (the 
American  system)  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  publicity,”  Mr.  Cater 
said. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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COMPLAIIST  DEPARTMENT?— Where,  ask*  a  man 
with  a  cause,  does  one  lodge  a  complaint  against  un¬ 
fair  treatment  by  the  press?  He  turns  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Center  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  with  this  imlictment  and  plea  .  .  , 


OH,  TOUCH  NOT  THE  PRESS! 


It  is  with  some  trepidation 
that  I  tread  this  platfoi*m  in 
this  great  forum  of  journalism. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
editorial  world  I  am  a  rank  lay¬ 
man,  an  outsider. 

A  few  short  years  ago  I  would 
not  have  dreamed  that  I  would 
be  here  today  or  any  other  time. 
I  was  unaware  that  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Center  existed. 

The  question  naturally  arises 
what  brought  the  Center  to  my 
attention  and  what  in  turn 
brought  me  here. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  the 
addresses  before  this  Conference 
delivered  by  other  speakers  in 
times  past,  and  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  inci¬ 
siveness  of  their  analysis  and 
their  devotion  to  the  ideal  to 
which  the  Center  is  dedicated. 
Much  pioneering  work  has  been 
done,  and,  I  gather,  some  prac¬ 
tical  results  have  been  gathered 
in  as  fruits  of  some  real  effort. 

I  can  only  applaud. 

One  of  the  papers  delivered 
before  this  Center  in  1958  quoted 
from  Walter  Williams’  “Jour¬ 
nalist  Creed”  in  which  he  said 
that  “.  .  .  the  public  journal  is 
a  public  trust;”  and  that  “.  .  . 
all  connected  with  it  are  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  trustees  for  the  public” 


O.  R.  STRACKBEIN,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  is  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Nation-Wide  Committee  of 
Industry,  Agriculture  and  Labor 
on  Import- Export  Policy.  He  was 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
abroad  as  a  trade  commissioner 
from  1924  to  1930,  and  then  for 
two  years  was  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  as  an  expert  on  a  study 
of  domestic  valuation  for  tariff 
purposes.  During  the  period  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  as  an  economist  with  a 
group  of  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Public  Contracts  Board  set  up 
under  Walsh-Healy  Act.  In  1950 
Mr.  Strackbein  became  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
mentment  Council  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy,  which  he  organized 
as  a  means  of  bringing  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  together  to  deal 
with  problems  created  by  import 
competition.  The  Nation-Wide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Pol¬ 
icy  grew  out  of  a  meeting  in  1953 
of  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture  and  labor. 


By  O.  R.  Strackbein 

Chairman,  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy 


(Part  of  an  address  at  the  third 
annual  Freedom  of  Information 
Conference,  Nov.  17-18  at  Col¬ 
umbia.  Mo.) 

and  “that  clear  thinking  and 
clear  statement,  accuracy  and 
fairness  are  fundamental  to  good 
journalism.”  May  I  add  that  I 
have  read  the  whole  creed  on  a 
bronze  placque  at  the  entrance 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Absolutely  wonderful!  What 
better  could  be  said? 

Editors  Are  Human 

How  strange  then  to  some  of 
these  workers  in  the  vineyard  of 
responsible  journalism  to  find 
themselves  the  object  of  what 
must  have  seemed  an  outrageous 
attack  by  me  something  over  a 
year  ago!  Here  they  w^ere,  in 
the  every  forefront  of  journal¬ 
istic  self-criticism  and  house¬ 
cleaning  —  honored  officials  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (usually  referred 
to  as  ASNE)  —  and  w’hat  was 
the  reward?  An  attack  that  ig¬ 
nored  all  their  good  works!  I 
began  to  feel  badly  about  it  and 
was  almost  at  the  edge  of  re¬ 
morse  when  I  found  that  these 
gentlemen  were  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

I  quickly  learned  that  these 
exalted  editors  were  really  very 
human.  They  jumped  to  their 
defenses  with  a  ferocity  that 
was  almost  sublime.  It  is  now 
evident  to  me  that  they  were 
wounded  where  it  hurts  most  — 
in  the  innocence  of  their  integ¬ 
rity.  The  rage  of  a  woman 
scorned  may  be  something  be¬ 
yond  what  is  normal  in  hell  it¬ 
self;  but  the  fury  of  a  crusader, 
when  his  pride  is  wounded, 
chums  like  the  angry  ocean  wa¬ 
ters  under  the  lash  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane. 

Who  was  this  rude  intruder 
who  with  muddy  boots  stomped 
into  the  sanctum  of  holies  and 
asked  subversive  and  outrageous 
questions  ? 

The  first  echo  bounced  back 
like  a  radar  signal  hitting  a 
speck  of  dust  in  outer  space. 
One  of  those  who  responded 
said: 


“Although  ASNE’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  al¬ 
ways  stands  ready  to  investi¬ 
gate  any  bona  fide  charges  that 
legitimate  public  information  is 
being  suppressed,  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  spend  its  time  examining 
generalized  and  emotional  at¬ 
tacks  and  innuendoes.” 

I  was  not  yet  sensitive 
enough,  however,  to  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  jouiTialistic  world 
to  detect  the  si»ecial  meaning  of 
the  word  “public”  in  relation  to 
information.  Evidently,  suppres¬ 
sion  of  public  information  had 
a  sinister  meaning  all  its  own, 
not  applicable  to  suppression  of 
ordinary  information.  This  came 
home  to  me  later. 

Not  Any  Recourse? 

So  dense  was  my  ignorance 
that  when  I  replied  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE  that  I  could  not 
believe  that  there  was  not  some 
board  or  committee  to  which  a 
complaint  about  the  press  could 
be  directed,  he  thought  I  was 
calling  him  a  liar.  I  explained 
that  what  I  meant  was  that 
there  must  be  some  such  board 
to  which  recourse  could  be  had. 
It  seemed  inconceivable  that  in 
a  field  of  such  great  importance 
to  the  public  and  to  the  nation 
there  was  not  some  recourse. 

Later  I  called  attention  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  weights  and 
measures  regulations,  require¬ 
ments  for  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  law,  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  degrees,  etc.  It  seemed 
strange  that  the  public  could 
demand  standards  in  these  fields 
and  could  demand  to  know  what 
went  into  our  stomachs  while  it 
had  nothing  to  say  about  our 
journalistic  mental  fare.  I  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  all  these 
professions  had  standards  but 
.  that  apparently  anybody  could 
practice  journalism.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  endeared  me  to 
;  my  friends. 

The  original  complaint  arose 
from  what  I  regarded  as  evi- 
I  dence,  observed  over  some  ten 
years  of  time  at  first  hand,  that 
I  the  press  of  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  metropolitan  press. 


had  failed  to  give  even  remotely 
equal  space,  position  and  sub- 
stance  to  one  side  as  compared 
with  the  opposing  side  of  an  ij. 
sue  (Tariffs)  that  was  national 
in  scope  and  of  historic  interejt 
to  the  American  people. 

Specifically  the  complaint  said 
that  there  had  been  “.  .  .  syv 
tematic  and  evidently  conscioui 
downgrading  of  one  side  g 
news”  while  in  contrast  the  fa¬ 
vored  side  had  been  “dissem¬ 
inated  to  the  point  of  satura¬ 
tion.” 

What  might  be  called  the  set- 
ond  wave  of  reaction  from  tho* 
who  considered  themselves  at- 
cused,  although  I  was  not  at- 
cusing  anyone  in  particular, 
consisted  of  warding  off  the 
complaint  in  ad  hominem  fash¬ 
ion.  This  was  variously  couched 
but  it  meant  that  my  complaint 
could  be  explained  on  the 
grounds  that  I  was  an  interested 
party. 

Partisan  Advocate 

One  reply  said  that  “.  .  .  I 
think  that  I  am  justified  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  you  are  just  like 
any  other  earnest  and  sincere 
lobbyist  of  some  special  interest 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
work,  is  bound  to  believe  thnt 
the  press  as  a  whole  does  not 
give  enough  attention  to  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  passion¬ 
ately  interested.” 

Another  respondent  said  thit 
he  understood  and  appreciated 
that  I  felt  my  point  of  view  hac 
not  been  sufficiently  publicized 
but  he  added;  “This  is  a  thor 
oughly  normal  reaction  of  a  par 
tisan  advocate  but  it  does  no 
support  your  conclusions  am 
-self-serving  assumptions.” 

My  reply  to  this  latter  was  ir. 
part  as  follows:  “All  complainu 
at  law  arise  from  .  .  .  injury  tc 
self  interest.  .  .  You  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  into  a  civil  court  without 
having  a  personal  or  fiduciary 
interest  at  stake.” 

Perhaps  it  had  not  occurree 
to  the  press  itself  that  govern 
ment  secrecy  or  cover-up  is  not 
the  only  impediment  to  the  pub 
lie’s  access  to  a  full  and  utt 
biased  presentation  of  public 
sues.  Important  as  access  to  in 
formation  from  governmenta 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Home  Comes  First 
In  Women’s  Interest 


The  home  is  the  heart  of  the 
women’s  section  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Items  of  the  home  rate  ahead 
of  items  on  food,  fashion,  fam¬ 
ily,  beauty,  liealth  and  personal 
problems  in  a  sun-ey  among 
7,648  women. 

The  scientific  questionnaire 
actually  took  over  from  editor¬ 
ial  hunching  this  wreek  with  the 
,  publication  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  of  the  docu¬ 
mented  suney  on  what  women 
want  to  read. 

The  results  of  the  sur\’ey  con¬ 
firmed  two  things  known  to 
most  people,  commented  Miss 
Jean  Mooney,  director  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  sen  ices  for  NEA.  She  men¬ 
tioned:  1.  Editors  have  been 
pretty  good  hunchers  on  select¬ 
ing  material  to  suit  their  women 
readers,  and  2.  The  woman  still 
is  entitie<l  to,  and  does  change 
her  mind. 

Booklet  Distributed 

Presented  in  a  20-page  book¬ 
let,  the  survey  is  illustrated 
uith  readership  charts.  The  fact 
finding  w^as  done  through  an  in- 
>  dependent  research  group.  The 
technical  guidance  wras  provided 
by  Dr.  Marguerite  L.  Ritten- 
house,  a  specialist  in  consumer 
I  research.  Readership  interpreta- 
1  tions  were  made  by  Miss 
I  Mooney. 

1  Reader  interests  were  studied 
I  over  a  year-long  period. 

In  local  news  the  pool  showed 
the  majority  of  women  pre¬ 
ferred  to  read  about  people  who 
I  are  active  in  their  communities 
i  or  who  lead  interesting  lives. 
They  are  not  necessarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  people  who  are  socially 
prominent. 

“Although  the  survey  stressed 
news  of  women’s  page  interest, 
editors  using  the  study  as  a 
■  guide  will  be  able  to  place  sub¬ 
jects  with  high  women’s  reader- 
ship  throughout  the  paper,” 
Miss  Mooney  said. 

The  report  which  was  first 
sent  to  NEA  subscribers  last 
week  will  be  made  available  to 
journalism  schools  and  others  in 
the  industry  who  have  use  for 
it  as  a  service  by  NEA  to  the 
profession. 

i  Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
:  survey: 

i  “The  most  significant  trend  is 
!  the  numl)er  1  position  of  Home. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Home 
is  the  predominant  interest  of 
women,  outranking  Food  and 
Fashion.  It  does  mean  that 


Home  is  the  moving  interest, 
that  there  is  an  apparent  desire 
among  the  majority  of  women 
for  more  home  news.  This  de¬ 
sire  is  one  which  demands  fu¬ 
ture  cultivation  and  expansion 
similar  to  that  already  given  to 
Food  and  Fashion  coverage.” 

“Women  have  a  recurring  de¬ 
sire  for  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  in  two  distinct 
ways:  as  News,  timely  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  specific  subjects; 
and  as  Service,  instruction,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  booklets  contain¬ 
ing  material  additional  to  the 
news,  column  or  feature  re¬ 
lease.” 

“The  trend  in  local  news  is 
toward  women’s  activities  .  .  . 
news  of  women  who  are  active 
in  the  community  or  who  live 
interesting  lives.  They  need  not 
be  society  or  club  women.” 

First  Before  Comics 

“After  glancing  at  front  page 
news,  40%  of  the  women  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  read  the 
women’s  pages  first  before 
comics,  editorial  pages,  obitu¬ 
aries,  finance,  sports  and  other 
interests.” 

“In  home  news,  the  women 
said  they  constantly  search  for 
new  home  ideas,  they  want  home 
furnishing  news  and  home  deco¬ 
rating  advice,  they  ask  for  color 
suggestions  to  use  in  their  own 
homes,  they  look  for  practical 
how-to  instructions  to  use  in 
improving  their  homes,  they 
seek  knowledge  of  the  home 
that  will  give  them  confidence 
and  reassurance  in  their  own 
tastes.” 

“She  wants  food  facts  trans¬ 
lated  into  kitchen  arithmetic 
with  emphasis  on  news,  nutri¬ 
tion  and  economy.  Specifically 
she  wants  more  news  about  pre¬ 
packaged  foods.  She  appreciates 
menus  and  recipes  which  are 
coordinated.” 

“The  women  asked  for  fash¬ 
ion  news  and  trends,  seasonal 
fashions,  importance  and  use  of 
color.” 

“In  beauty,  women  stressed 
the  need  for  proper  hair  and 
skin  care.” 

“Those  seeking  practical  solu¬ 
tions  to  personal  problems  pre¬ 
fer  to  remain  anonymous  but 
are  willing  to  discuss  problems 
in  general  terms.  Problems  in¬ 
volving  children  are  of  the  most 
concern  to  them.  Teen-age  prob¬ 
lems  come  next,  followed  by 
marital,  geriatric  and  employ¬ 
ment  difficulties.” 


"LET  GEORGE  DO  IT” — George  Hanson,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 
city  editor,  was  drafted  to  do  a  play-by-play  closeup  sequence  of  how 
to  carve  a  Thanksgiving  Day  turkey  ala  "Imperial  Style,"  which  permits 
more  uniform  servings  and  can  be  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  kitchen. 
Lucy  Colbert,  woman's  page  editor,  wrote  the  story  and  conceived 
the  layout  for  a  Sunday  feature.  It  was  George's  first  attempt,  which 
prompted  one  onlooker  to  remark:  "If  George  can  do  it,  anybody  can." 


Neenah-Menasha 
Daily  Continues 

Applcton,  Wis. 

Sale  of  the  N eenah-Menashxi 
Twin  City  ^Jews-Record  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Appleton  Poat- 
Crescent  was  announced  here 
this  week. 

Publication  of  the  paper  will 
be  continued  and  its  editor  and 
publisher,  Edward  C.  Cochrane, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity 
under  an  employment  contract 
which  was  a  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  The  News-Record’s  pres¬ 
ent  circulation  is  about  3,500, 
the  Post-^Crescent’s  just  over 
40,000. 

The  transaction  involved  the 
sale  of  the  assets  of  the  Neenah- 
Menasha  Newspaper  Company, 
all  of  the  common  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  a 
new  corporation,  Twin  City 
News-Record,  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Pc«t 
Publishing  Company,  Appleton, 
publishers  of  the  Post-Crescent. 

V.  I.  Minahan,  president  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
said  details  of  how  the  News- 
Record  will  be  operated  will  be 
worked  out  later.  He  and  his 
associates  believe  that  Neenah- 
Menasha  should  have  a  news¬ 
paper  of  its  own,  and  that  that 
newspaper  should  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  policy,  he  said. 

Mr.  Cochrane  purchased  the 
Daily  News-Times  of  Neenah 
in  1943  from  the  Bloom-Sparks 
family,  and  the  John  A.  Studley 
interests  in  1944.  He  bought  the 


Menasha  Record  in  1949  from 
Ira  Clough,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  separate  publication 
merged  the  papers. 

• 

Woo<l  Machinery 
Officers  Elected 

Election  of  officers  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  announced  this  week, 
following  meetings  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  directors. 

The  officers  are:  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Nelson  Maynard; 
president,  John  J.  Shea;  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary,  Daniel  Mc- 
Colley;  vicepresident,  Paul  L. 
Tollison;  secretary,  William  A. 
Silence;  and  assistant  treasurer, 
J.  L.  McLintock. 

The  re-elected  directors  are: 
Gordon  J.  Campbell,  Ogden  B. 
Hewitt,  John  A.  Isbell,  Nelson 
Maynard,  William  J.  McNally, 
John  J.  Shea  and  John  C. 
Smaltz. 

• 

On  Maritime  Beat 

Cleveland 
Homer  Hendrickson,  marine 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  national 
maritime  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  He 
is  to  be  stationed  in  Washing;ton. 


Movie  Critic  Retires 

Philadelphia 
Mildred  Martin  has  retired 
as  movie  critic  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  to  live  abroad. 
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CONVENTION  THIS  WEEK 


Reorganization  Up 
For  SDX  Approval 


take  place  Saturday  morning.  2-Dav  Strike 
The  Times  will  sponsor  the  ^ 

Wasiii.ncton,  Ind. 
The  WuHliinffton  Times  and 
Washington  Herald  missed  two 
days  of  publication,  Nov.  18-19 


farewell  luncheon.  Principal 
speaker  is  Dr.  Stanton.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  take  place  at 
the  luncheon. 

A  tour  of  the  United  Nations 


PH 


after 


A  reorganization  plan  will 
come  up  for  ratification  when 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  moves  into 
New  York  Nov.  30  for  its  four- 
day  national  convention. 

A  vote  on  the  plan  is  expected 
Saturday  morning,  Dec.  3,  and 
it  will  climax  one  of  the  biggest 
gatherings  in  the  professional 
journalism  fraternity’s  history. 
More  than  500  delegates  are 
expected  to  attend. 

Highlights  of  the  program  in¬ 
clude  addresses  by  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
and  Michael  V.  Di  Salle  of 
Ohio;  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

Also  scheduled  to  appear  are 
Pierre  Salinger  and  Herbert 
Klein,  press  secretaries  to  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  They  will  participate  in 
a  panel  (liscussion  on  press 
coverage  in  the  election. 

The  reorganization  plan  is 
based  on  a  study  made  by  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  management 
consultants.  Walter  J.  Talley,  of 
the  firm,  will  present  recommen¬ 
dations  at  Thursday  morning’s 
business  session. 


William  C.  Payette,  New  York 
Professional  Chapter  president, 
will  welcome  the  group  at  Thurs¬ 
day’s  morning  session.  President 
V.  M.  (Red)  Newton  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  will  preside. 


union  printers  went  on 
Building  is  scheduled  for  the  strike.  The  two  afternoon  papers 
afternoon.  resumed  with  the  .signing  of  a 

A  program  planned  for  the  contract  granting  increases  of 
members’  wives  includes  tours  hour,  over  a  two-year 

of  the  National  Design  Center  period,  and  a  sliding  scale  for 
and  the  garment  district,  and  a  stereotypers.  'The  printers’  pay 
fa.shion  .show.  will  go  to  $2.56  an  hour  in  1961. 

General  chairman  for  the  con-  Stereo  starting  pay  is  $2.10  an 
vention  is  Howard  Kany,  CBS.  hour. 


Freedom  .\ward 


Executive  Officer 


The  plan,  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Ckiuncil  and  Reorganization 
Committee  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  page 
72)  calls  for  appointment  of  an 
executive  officer  to  replace  the 
former  post  of  executive  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  naming  of  a  full¬ 
time  executive  editor  of  the 


The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  will  host  the  Thursday 
luncheon,  which  will  feature  an 
address  by  (Jovemor  DiSalle  on 
“Freedom  of  Information  in 
Ohio.’’  Also  scheduled  is  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  first  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Freedom  Award  to 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman  of 
the  House  Sub-Committee  on 
Government  Information. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  a  “Freedom  of 
Information”  panel  will  feature 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  staff  ad¬ 
ministrator  on  the  Moss  Sub¬ 
committee. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  William  Small, 
WHAS-TV ,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 
moderate  the  panel  “Has  Elec¬ 
tronic  Journalism  Come  of 
Age?” 

On  the  panel  are  Sig  Mickel- 
son,  CBS;  Jack  Gould,  New 
York  Times;  and  Gilbert  Seldes, 
dean  of  the  Annenberg  School 
of  Communications,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Time-Life,  Inc.,  will  host  a 
reception  at  its  New  World 
headquarters  5:30  p.m.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  a  tour  of  Manhattan 
will  follow. 


SOUTHERNERS  TO  THE  CORE 


Mobile  Papers  Seek 
Election  by  House 


Past  Presidents 


Mobile,  Ala. 

Reaction  to  the  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Mobile  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  to  block  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  entrance  into  the 
White  House  has  been  “terrific.” 

Executive  Editor  George  M. 
Cox  made  that  comment  after  a 
week  of  almost  daily  appeals  for 
the  electors  to  consider  the  cases 
of  Little  Rock  and  New  Orleans 
and  disregard  the  result  of  the 
Nov.  8  election.  Editorials  have 
urged  the  electors  to  cast  votes 
for  someone  “not  hostile  to  the 
South’s  way  of  living.” 

The  Press  Register  feels  that 
many  Southern  new.spapers  in 
particular  will  join  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  throw  the 
selection  of  a  President  into  the 
House  of  Rejiresentatives. 

From  the  time  the  first  edi¬ 
torial  appeared  letters,  tele¬ 
grams  and  phone  calls  have  been 
received  by  the  Press  Register. 


thinkable  that  they  .should  run 
out  on  the  South  in  a  moment 
when  the  chips  are  down  and 
Dixie  has  a  chance  to  .swing  the 
Presidential  election.” 

The  South  will  be  a  heavy 
loser  if  either  Senator  Kennedy 
or  Mr.  Nixon  should  become 
President,  the  newspaper  said. 

“Even  if  the  revolt  proposed 
here  did  nothing  more  than  put 
the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  act  alone 
would  be  convincing  proof  that 
the  South  must  always  be 
reckoned  with  in  future  elec¬ 
tions,”  an  editorial  declared. 
“But  the  prospect  is  even  more 
promising  than  that.  It  is  a 
chance  for  the  South  to  have  a 
big  voice  in  choosing  the  ri^t 
kind  of  man  to  occupy  the  White 
House.” 

Another  editorial  asserted: 

“Unless  the  Federal  hand  of 
compulsion  is  stayed,  commun- 


A  past  presidents’  breakfast  Some  have  been  vigorously  op-  ity  after  community  across  the 

;ii  ....  .  .....  _ i  _ ;ii  i _  _ 


will  begin  Friday’s  activities, 
followed  by  a  joint  business  ses¬ 
sion  of  professional  and  under 


Quill,  monthly  magazine  of  the  graduate  members.  Floyd  Arpan, 


fraternity.  It  also  provides  for 
the  establisshment  of  11  regional 
directors,  who  will  serve  on  the 
newly-organized  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  doing  away  with  the  state 
chairmanship  system,  and  for 
strengthening  the  fraternity’s 
freedom  of  information  program 
at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 


All-Day  Kegistralion 


Registration  begins  at  9  a.m., 
Wednesday,  in  the  Biltmore 
Hotel.  Tours  will  be  conducted 


School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana,  is  scheduled  to 
speak  at  this  session. 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  E&P  will  co-host 
Friday’s  luncheon.  Mr.  Catledge 
will  speak  on  “Whither  Journal¬ 
ism.” 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mr.  Klein  and  Mr. 
Salinger  will  commence. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  will 
host  a  reception  at  5:30  p.m., 
after  which  the  annual  dinner 


ix)sed  to  the  campaign  while  the  Southland  will  hear  the  an- 
great  majority  has  been  in  guished  cries  of  mothers  as  their 
praise  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  children  are  shackled  for  racial 
Cox  said.  integration.  .  .  . 

If  the  official  tabulation  of  the  “These  electors  can  block  the 
close  popular  votes  in  either  White  House  door  against  Sen- 
Illinois  or  New  Jersey  should  ator  Kennedy,  just  as  they  coidd 
swing  electoral  votes  to  Vice  have  blocked  it  against  Vice 


Wednesday  to  the  Times,  New  under  the  sponsorship  of  CBS 
York  News,  NBC,  B.S.,  and  the  will  take  place.  The  principal 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  speaker  will  be  Gov.  Rockefeller. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  The  annual  awards  will  be 
host  a  reception  at  6:30  p.m.,  presented  here,  under  the  direc- 


President  Nixon,  the  unpledged 
electors  from  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  on  Dec.  19  could  de¬ 
prive  Senator  Kennedy  of  the 
necessary  majority. 

In  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  the  Mobile  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  Ralph  B. 
Chandler  is  publisher,  have  been 
making  these  appeals  to  all  elec¬ 
tors  from  Southern  states : 

“To  which  do  Southern  Presi¬ 
dential  electors  owe  the  deepest 
loyalty — to  national  parties  com¬ 
mitted  to  destroy  much  of  their 


President  Nixon  in  a  reverse 
of  positions  between  the  two. 

“They  have  the  electoral 
strength  to  block  the  door  with 
many  votes  to  spare.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  divert  a  minimuB 
of  30-odd  electoral  votes  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  one  or  more 
Southern  States’  Rights  Demo¬ 
crats.” 


1 

F 


Daily’s  ‘Voice’  Retires 

Cleveland 

Miss  Clara  Buhner,  who  has 


Wednesday,  in  the  Pinnacle  tion  of  Bernard  M.  Kilgore,  of  way  of  life,  or  to  the  South  been  chief  telephone  operator  ^ 
Club,  atop  the  Socony  Mobil  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  itself?  .  .  .  Partisan  politicians  the  Cleveland  Press  for  the  last 

Building.  The  final  business  session  will  though  they  may  be,  it  is  un-  34  years,  is  retiring. 
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AIRBORNE — Faculty  members  of  NPPA's  Third  Annual  Cross-Country 
Seminar  prepare  to  board  Air  Force  Convair  plane  in  Washington 
that  will  take  them  to  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Rochester  and  Boston. 
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The  Flying  School: 
People  and  Places 


SCHOOL'S  IN — Seminar  classes  begin  at  Rice  Hotel  in  Houston,  the 
second  stop  on  the  tour. 


tion’s  unusual,  if  not  unique 
association  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  it  has  flown  a  faculty  of 
some  20  men  to  four  major 
cities  up  and  down  and  across 
the  country,  complete  with  bags 
and  baggage,  about  a  ton  of 
At  the  Canterbury  Hotel  in  editors  left  this  NPPA  seminar  photographic  equipment,  loud- 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


(First  uf  a  Series) 


San  Francisco  last  week,  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
-Association  completed  its  one 
day  visit  to  the  city  with  its 
Third  .Annual  Cross  Country 
Seminar;  an  airborne  school  of 
professional  photographers  who 
annually  range  the  nation  from 
coast  to  coast  bearing  the  latest 
news  and  view’s  about  tech¬ 
niques  in  photojournalism. 

‘Holy  Smokes!' 

As  students  filed  out  of  the 
packed  lecture  room,  a  young 


w’ith  feelings  akin  to  those  ex¬ 
perienced  by  ])eople  at  a  revival 
meeting:  they  are  ready  to  re¬ 
pent  of  their  photographic  sins 
and  e.xert  Herculean  efforts  in 
the  future  at  keeping  the  faith. 

6,000  Miles 

After  flying  6,000  miles  in  10 
days  with  this  school,  we  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
probably  not  another  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  its  type  in 
existence  on  any  plane;  pro¬ 
fessional,  academic  or  other- 


Air  Force  photographer  pulled  wise, 
abreast  of  a  visitor  and  ex-  For  the  third  consecutive  year 
claimed:  “Holy  smokes!  That  the  NPPA  has  gathered  to- 
was  something!  I  don’t  think  gether  some  of  the  finest  photo¬ 


speakers  and  microphone  sys¬ 
tems,  motion  and  still  picture 
projection  equipment,  a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  cables  and  cords  and 
all  the  other  accoutrements  nec- 
cessary  to  set  up  a  temporary 
but  modem  school  of  photo¬ 
journalism. 

The  way  they  move  about  the 
country,  Bamum  and  Bailey 
have  nothing  on  this  school’s 
repeated  setting  up  and  tearing 
down  of  its  seminar  facilities. 
The  sheer  logistics  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  would  unsettle  the  nen’es 
of  less  seasoned  planners. 

3-1  Programming 

The  program  this  year  con- 


ideal  seminar;  an  educational 
developer  in  3-1  proportion, 
which  roughly  translates  as  a 
solution  consisting  of  85  percent 
“nuts  and  bolts”  teaching  to  15 
percent  “blue  sky”  philosophiz¬ 
ing. 

Each  morning  was  devoted 
entirely  to  nuts  and  bolts 
schooling.  The  keynote  speaker 
was  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  Le 
Bailly,  Deputy  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  Services  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  General  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  ten  year  short 
course  tie  up  with  the  NPPA 
and  advised  military  personnel 
present  that  they  were  attend¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  photography 
school  which  could  help  sub¬ 
stantially  in  educating  military 
photographers  and  in  raising 
the  standards  of  military  PIO 
work. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  day, 
“By  The  Skin  Of  Our  Eyes,” 
was  given  by  Earl  Seubert,  staff 


I’ll  ever  be  the  same  again.  I’ve  journalistic  talent  in  the  coun-  sisted  of  what  might  be  called  photographer  for  the  Minne- 
leamed  more  about  photojoum-  try  and  through  the  organiza-  the  NPPA’s  conception  of  an  apolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune, 
alism  in  this  one  day  than  I  did 
in  the  last  five  years.” 

One  day  later,  diu-ing  an  in¬ 
termission  of  the  seminar  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  an  obsen’er 
wandered  through  the  lobby  of 
the  Rice  Hotel  and  overheard 
conversations  which  roughly  ap¬ 
proximated  what  one  hears  in 
theater  lobbies  at  the  opening 
of  a  smash  hit. 

The  reaction  was  the  same  in 
Rochester,  Minn,  and  Boston. 

Wherever  they  went,  this  con¬ 
glomeration  of  18-20  photogra¬ 
phic  newsmen,  press  technical 
representatives  and  professional 
educators  left  behind  them  such 
an  intensely  appreciative  and 
stimulated  audience  that  they 
can  only  be  accurately  described 
as  some  sort  of  evangelists  of 
photojournalism.  Many  photog¬ 
raphers,  chief  photographers, 
picture  editors  and  even  news 


Major  William  Lookadoo,  Chiaf  of  Nawt  Pictorial  Branch  of  tha  Air 
Force,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  Le  Bailly,  Deputy  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  USAF. 


who  was  named  Newspaper 
Photographer  for  the  Year  both 
in  1955  and  1958.  He  offered 
one  of  the  main  themes  of  the 
seminar:  the  human  eye  and  the 
mind  behind  it  are  the  two  most 
valuable  pieces  of  equipment 
the  photographer  owns  and  un¬ 
til  he  learns  to  use  both  to  the 
greatest  advantage  he  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  button 
pusber. 

Slides  A  Hit 

The  slides  of  pictures  he  has 
taken  over  the  years,  which  Mr. 
Seubert  used  to  illustrate  his 
lecture,  were  one  of  the  seminar 
show-stoppers.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  envy  in  the  eye  of 
every  student  present  when  the 
lights  went  on. 

W.  Kirk  Braun,  Technical  and 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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A  MYTH  about  John  ITs  dimes  is  laid  low  and  tales  of 
early  practitioners  make  highly  entertaining  reading 


The  Beginning  of  PR  Counseling 


The  initial  impetus  for  the 
beginnings  of  Public  Relations 
are  to  be  found  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  audiences 
reached  through  mass  media; 
the  stinging  attacks  of  the 
muckrakers  on  the  barons  of 
industry  and  finance;  the  grow¬ 
ing  strengrth  of  organzed  labor; 
and,  finally,  the  development  of 
mass  merchandising  and  its 
handmaidens,  product  publicity 
and  advertising. 

The  first  corporate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  PR  function  that  I 
know  came  from  Gleorge  West- 
inghouse  in  1889.  That  year  the 
inventor  hired  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  reporter,  E.  H.  Hein¬ 
richs,  to  aid  him  in  his  battle 
agrainst  the  advocates  of  direct 
current.  Westinghouse  had 
founded  his  company  in  1886 
to  promote  the  then  revolution¬ 
ary  alternating  current  system 
of  electricity.  Heinrichs  surely 
ranks  among  the  first  in  a  long 
line  of  public  relations  men  who 
have  persuaded  the  public  to 
accept  new  ideas  and  thus  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  progp^ss. 


By  Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin 


(A  digest  of  his  address  to  the 
1.3th  National  Conference  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently.) 


First  Office 


Ivy  Lee  was  the  first  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  office  to  provide  pub¬ 
licity  service  to  clients  on  a  fee 
basis.  He  didn’t  use  the  term 
public  relations  until  years  later. 
The  first  counseling  firm  —  to 
my  knowledge  —  was  that 
formed  by  Lee  and  George  F. 
Parker.  Ivy  Lee  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  New  York  papers 
from  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  Princeton  in  1899  until 
1903.  After  four  years  on  the 
low  wages  of  a  reporter,  Lee 
became  dissatisfied  and  quit.  Ivy 
Lee  from  the  start  was  strongly 
motivated  by  the  desire  for 
money  and  toe  things  it  would 
buy  —  good  clothes,  travel,  rich 
living.  In  1903  Lee  serv^  as 
publicity  man  for  Seth  Low  in 
Low’s  reform  campaign  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  At 
Democratic  headquarters  Lee 
became  acquainted  with  George 
F.  Parker,  no  relation  to  Judge 
Parker. 


tial  campaigns.  One  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  association  and  conver¬ 
sations  between  Parker  and  Lee 
during  the  1904  campaign  came 
the  idea  for  an  independent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm.  I^  &  Parker 
was  organized  in  1905  but  dis¬ 
solved  in  1908,  setting  a  pattern 
for  the  long  list  of  PR  firms 
with  short  life  spans.  Their  re¬ 
lationship  was  neither  a  profit¬ 
able  nor  happy  one.  Friends  of 
Lee  quote  him  as  saying  “Parker 
never  brought  anything  to  the 
firm.’’  In  1908  Parker  set  up 
another  partnership  with  a  C. 
A.  Bridge.  Two  years  later  this 
firm  dissolved  and  Parker  went 
into  Equitable  Life  along  with 
former  President  Cleveland. 
There  the  two  men  worked  to 
rehabilitate  Equitable’s  public 
image  which  had  been  blackened 
by  the  Armstrong  Investigation 
of  1905. 


Monumental  Blunder 


George  Parker  had  been 
Grover  Cleveland’s  Boswell  dur¬ 
ing  Cleveland’s  three  Presiden- 


Ivy  Lee  while  working  as  a 
reporter  in  Wall  Street  had 
sensed  business’  need  for  an 
articulate  voice  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  Yet  in  the  early 
years  he  found  selling  business¬ 
men  on  this  task  difficult,  frus¬ 
trating.  Ivy  Lee  got  his  first 
big  break  when  hired  as  counsel 
by  George  F.  Baer  and  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal 
operators  when  this  buccaneer¬ 
ing  crew  was  faced  with  another 
strike  by  John  Mitchell’s  United 
Mineworkers.  Mitchell  had 
soundly  trounced  Baer  in  the 
1904  strike  by  mobilizing  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  miners. 
This  was  organized  labor’s  first 
major  victory.  Baer  had  given 
the  UMW  great  help  with  his 
classic  letter  to  a  Wilkes-Barre 
preacher  —  a  monumental  PR 
blunder.  Lee’s  employment  by 
the  Reading  coal  interests  pro¬ 
vided  a  peg  for  him  to  issue 
his  now  well-known  declaration 
of  full  disclosure.  This  woric  led 
to  assignments  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  beginning  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counseling  associa¬ 


tion  that  is  being  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  this  day  by  T.  J.  Ross. 

Two  years  later,  in  1908,  Lee 
dissolv’ed  his  partnership  with 
Parker  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
Publicity  Agent.  Two  years  in 
this  job  and  he  decided  to  take 
a  fiyer  in  the  stock-and-bond 
business,  going  to  London  to 
represent  Harris  &  Winthrop 
&  Co.  Before  he  left  the  PRR 
he  had  carefully  inserted  his 
brother,  Jim,  in  his  job  as  Pub¬ 
licity  Agent.  Ivy  kept  in  touch 
with  officers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  while  abroad  and  in  1912 
returned  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  President. 

Ivy  Lee  never  closed  any 
doors  behind  him.  His  next  big 
break  came  in  1914  when  he 
was  asked  to  serve  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  Mounting  pub¬ 
lic  antagonism  against  the 
Rockefellers  reached  a  new 
crescendo  with  the  bloody  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  miners  and  their 
families  in  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Strike.  This  foul  deed 
was  given  wide  publicity  by 
George  Creel  who  was  to  pio¬ 
neer  in  public  relations.  Baffled 
and  hurt  by  the  violent  attacks 
on  his  father  and  on  himself, 
John  D.  Jr.  sought  out  Arthur 
Brisbane  for  counsel.  Brisbane 
suggested  that  he  hire  Lee. 
Thus  a  contact  Ivy  had  made 
with  Brisbane  while  still  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Princeton  paid  off.  The 
Pennsylvania  lent  Lee  to  Rocke¬ 
feller  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1914.  How  could  it  deny  a 
Rockefeller? 


to  hire  J.  I.  C.  Clark* ,  colorful 
Irish  newsman,  who  'er\'ed  as 
Standard’s  PR  man  from  1906 
until  its  dissolution  in  1913. 
John  D.’s  note  to  Archbold  — 
written  at  the  urging  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Gates  —  was  a-s  close  as 
he  got  to  recognizing  the  PR 
function. 

To  get  l)ack  to  Ivt  I^ee  —  he 
again  opened  a  PR  firm  in  1916 
—  the  one  that  prospers  today 
under  the  guidance  of  Tommy 
Ross,  who  joined  the  Lee  firm  in 
1919.  During  the  World  War, 
Lee  spent  most  of  his  time  work¬ 
ing  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  early  1900s  also  saw  the 
beginnings  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  function  in  advertising 
agencies.  Here  —  on  the  basis 
of  my  research  —  the  credit  for 
pioneering  goes  to  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  although  it  did  not  for¬ 
mally  establish  a  publicity  de¬ 
partment  until  1919.  According 
to  Hower,  the  Ayer  agency  en¬ 
tered  the  field  in  1899  when  it 
sent  out  a  release  explaining  a 
court  decision  NBC  had  ob¬ 
tained  against  an  imitator  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit.  Around  1900 
Ayer  also  took  on  Standard  Oil 
as  a  client.  Ayer  soon  had  to 
take  account  of  the  public  at¬ 
titude  toward  these  firms  and 
strove  to  obtain  goodwill  with 
both  advertising  and  publicity. 
Back  in  the  19th  Century  Ayer 
had  sent  out  publicity  releases 
which  were,  to  put  it  charitably, 
thinly  disguised  advertising  no¬ 
tices. 


Lasker’s  Attitude 


A  Bit  of  Folklore 


It  should  be  noted  here  for 
the  record  that  (1)  Lee  was 
not  hired  by  John  D.  Sr.  who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  frowned 
upon  Lee  at  first,  and  (2)  Ivy 
Lee  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  shiny  dime  myth  — 
a  bit  of  PR  folklore  that  won’t 
die.  Parenthetically,  we  might 
insert  here  that  Businessman 
John  D.  never  appeared  to  mind 
criticism  but  Baptist  John  D. 
was  cut  to  the  quick  by  criticism 
of  his  philanthropic  motives  in 
the  “tainted  money”  contro¬ 
versy.  This  uproar  led  John  D. 
Sr.  to  instruct  John  D.  Archbold 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Albert  Lasker,  father  and 
genius  of  modem  advertising, 
blew  hot  and  cold  on  the  public 
relations  function  in  his  agency, 
Lord  &  Thomas.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  work  for  clients  seemed  to 
bore  and  irritate  him  but  he 
used  his  great  PR  skills  for  his 
agency,  for  organized  baseball, 
for  Warren  G,  Harding,  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and 
for  Planned  Parenthood  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

One  of  Lasker’s  first  public 
relations  efforts  was  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  beauty  contest  for  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  in  1905.  Lasker 
also  played  a  major  role  in  the 
advertising-public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  early  1920’s  to 
{Continued  on  page  69) 
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Newspapers  in  towns  and 
cities  where  urban  redevelop¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  as  downtown  areas  go 
to  seed  should  be  interested  in 
»hat’s  happening  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  both  the  Times 
and  the  Courant  have  been  edi¬ 
torially  supporting  an  urban  re¬ 
newal  project  for  the  past  10 
years. 

The  far-sighted  editorial  in¬ 
vestment  is  eventually  likely  to 
pay  off  in  terms  of  advertising 
linage  for  lioth  dailies  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  general  betterment  of 
Hartford  business  conditions. 

Details  of  how'  the  324-year 
old  city  of  185,000  population 
has  solved  its  urban  redevelop¬ 
ment  problem  through  coopera¬ 
tion  of  private  industry  came  to 
light  recently  at  a  tw'o-day  sym¬ 
posium  on  “The  Responsibility 
of  Private  Industry  in  Urban 
Renewal.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Greater  Hartford  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  some  500 
people  from  60  cities  in  16 
states  gathered  in  “Insurance 
City”  for  some  assurance  that 
they  could  solve  similar  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  respective  cities 
and  towns. 

Among  a  long  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakers  were  Mal¬ 
colm  Stannard,  associate  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  and  Han’ey  Olson,  di¬ 
rector  of  news  and  special 
events  for  WHNB-TV,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Television,  Inc. 

All  three  men  stressed  that 
Hartford’s  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram  would  never  have  been 
achieved  without  the  support  of 
all  interested  parties — including 
that  of  the  two  dailies  and  the 
TV  station. 


The  Problem 


ford’s  east  side,  with  its  side¬ 
walk  markets,  its  narrow 
streets,  crowded  tenements  and 
steadily  increasing  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

By  1956,  the  campaigning  of 
education  bore  fruit  and  the 
voters  approved  by  a  four-to- 
one  vote  a  program  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  this  area.  By  1959,  12 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
had  lieen  cleared  and  construc¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  to  start. 
Financing  was  the  next  stumb¬ 
ling  block.  Then  private  invest¬ 
ors  jumped  in.  One  company,  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
a  client  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  backed  the  redevelopment 
program  with  an  investment  of 
$35,000,000. 


‘Constitution  Plaza’ 


960 
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Hartford  started  its  program 
back  in  1950,  with  the  approval 
by  the  Federal  Redevelopment 
Agency  of  plans  for  clearing 
slums  in  the  downtown  area. 
The  project  had  the  support  of 
civic  leaders  and  the  two  Hart¬ 
ford  newspapers  but  was  fought 
by  small  merchants  and  families 
who  had  lived  for  years  in  Hart- 

editor  bc  publisher 


An  operating  company.  Con¬ 
stitution  Plaza,  Inc.,  was  formed 
with  two  Traveler  executives 
who  had  persistently  encouraged 
urban  renewal  appointed  to  key 
offices.  Gladden  W.  Baker,  chair¬ 
man  of  Travelers’  finance  com¬ 
mittee  and  head  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Urban  Renewal 
Committee,  became  chairman  of 
the  new  company,  Roger  C. 
Wilkins,  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Housing  Committee  and 
vicepresident  of  Travelers,  be¬ 
came  president  and  general 
manager  of  Constitution  Plaza, 
Inc. 

The  move,  beyond  establish¬ 
ing  the  project  as  the  largest 
Title  I  urban  renewal  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  England,  also  pre¬ 
sents  a  unique  picture  to  private 
industry  nationally.  In  effect. 
Constitution  Plaza  is  providing 
a  test  case  for  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  urban  renewal  since  no 
public  funds  —  Federal,  state, 
county  or  city — are  being  used 
to  finance  construction. 

Hartford  Courant  Editor 
Brucker  told  the  symposium 
that  the  press  can  do  little  in 
the  way  of  preparing  public 
opinion  for  support  of  urban  re¬ 
development  by  itself. 

“What  it  can  do,”  he  said,  “is 
to  be  a  catalyst,  an  agent  that 
causes  a  chemical  reaction  with¬ 
out  necessarily  being  a  part  of 
it.  Anything  else,  I  think,  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  press.” 


HELPED  PAVE  WAY — Herbart  Brucker  (left),  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  E.  Malcolm  Stannard,  associate  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  who  took  part  in  panel  discussion  on  "Paving  the  Way 
for  Public  Support"  held  in  conjunction  with  two-day  symposium  on 
"The  Responsibility  of  Private  Industry  in  Urban  Renewal."  The  editors 
told  what  their  respective  dailies  did  in  support  of  Hartford's  program. 


Mr.  Brucker  said  that  the 
press  “can  only  be  a  mirror. 
You  can  use  that  mirror  to  light 
a  fire,  but  don’t  confuse  the 
press  with  the  sun  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  real  energy.  And  the 
sun  in  this  analogy  is  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
munity  —  government,  business 
primarily,  but  everybody  else. 
You  do  the  hard  part,  and  then 
for  those  of  us  of  the  press  it’s 
easy  to  pave  the  way.” 


Lacked  A  Leader 


Mr.  Stannard,  associate  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  made  the 
point  that  sometimes,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  with  increasing 
rarity  in  civic  affairs,  some 
leading  personality  can  spark 
action  in  an  urban  redevelop¬ 
ment  project. 

“More  often  newspapers  are 
the  means,”  he  said.  “TTiey  can 
lead  the  way  by  coordinating 


scattered  public  opinions  and  by 
defining  the  sense  of  the  major¬ 
ity. 

“But  10  years  ago  there  was 
no  leader  in  this  field  of  urban 
renewal,”  Mr,  Stannard  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  press  and  other 
channels  of  communication, 
while  very  thoroughly  reporting 
argument  and  criticism  over  city 
improvement  proposals,  were 
not  probing  sufficiently  into,  or 
presenting,  underlying  facts. 

“As  recently  as  10  years  ago 
few  of  us  indeed  had  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  the  pressures 
that  had  begun  to  govern  our 
community  affairs.  For  the  most 
part  we  milled  about  making 
proposal  after  proposal  and  then 
stalling  them,  one  after  the 
other,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Stannard  said  that  look¬ 
ing  back,  it  is  easy  to  see  why. 
He  said  the  discussion  about  the 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


While  the  stone  hurled  last 
week  from  David  Ogilvy’s  sling¬ 
shot  at  the  15%  commission  sys¬ 
tem  didn’t  slay  that  Goliath  out¬ 
right,  there’s  a  good  chance  that 
the  obsolete  giant  will  slowly 
bleed  to  death. 

*  *  * 

One  thing  is  certain. 

The  president  of  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  did  not  act 
in  haste  when  he  joined  with 
Cyril  Martineau.  manager  of 
Shell  Oil  Co.’s  ad  department,  in 
announcing  they  had  dropped  the 
traditional  15%  commission  sys¬ 
tem  in  favor  of  a  flat  fee  (E&P, 
Nov.  19,  page  11). 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  Mr. 
Ogilvy  in  some  quiet  spot  away 
from  the  Madison  Avenue  saw¬ 
mill.  knows  that  he’s  long  been 
an  exponent  of  the  fee  system. 

He’d  often  point  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  people  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  com¬ 
mission  system;  who’d  call  it  ob¬ 
solete,  but  argue  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  better  one  — 
without  ever  trying. 

Obviously  Mr,  Ogilvy  never 
stopped  trying. 

*  *  * 

If  great  hopes  make  great  men, 
then  David  Ogilvy  is  the  great¬ 
est,  for  he  certainly  must  have 
high  hopes  for  the  Shell-Ogiivy 
arrangement. 

For  one  thing,  it  marks  a  giant 
step  forward  towards  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  to  which  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ad  industry  aspire. 
For  another,  it  marks  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  that  never-to-be-completed 
book  on  agency-client  relation¬ 
ships. 

While  it’s  true  that  some  large 
advertisers  have  already  been 
using  a  combination  commission- 
fee  system,  and  some  small  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  entirely  on  a  fee 
basis,  the  Shell-Ogilvy  set-up  is 
the  first  to  be  disclosed  by  a 
major  advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Mr,  Ogilvy,  long  a  pioneer  in 
his  advertising  thinking  and 
practice,  must  have  felt  a  sense 
of  pride  in  announcing  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  15%  commis¬ 
sion  system. 

The  fee  system,  which  got  a 
big  boost  two  years  ago  in  the 
Frey  Report,  is  now  at  least  out 
in  the  open. 

How  widely  and  rapidly  it  will 
spread,  hinges  on  a  number  of 
factors.  It  will  probably  be  a 
year  or  so  before  results  can  be 
judged  accurately  and  fairly.  In¬ 
terested  parties  should  at  least 
watch  the  outcome  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  an  open  mind. 
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Blighted  Area 

Experiment 

ComesToBoil 

A  unique  experiment  is  slowly 
coming  to  a  boil  in  the  melting 
pot  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.  Upon 
completion,  the  experiment  is 
expected  to  provide:  Ample 
parking  space  for  shoppers; 
modem  housing  for  more  resi¬ 
dents;  improved  traffic  arteries 
for  employes  who  drive  to  and 
from  work;  and  recreational 
facilities  for  young  and  old. 

Steelways  magazine,  official 
publication  of  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  said  the 
uniqueness  of  the  undertaking 
stems  less  from  what  is  being 
tried  than  from  the  unusual 
combination  of  forces  trying  it. 

Never  before  have  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  officers,  trustees  and  re¬ 
search  staff  of  a  university  and 
leading  industrial  companies 
joined  hands  to  bring  new  life 
to  an  old  and  rundown  city. 

The  major  employers  in  East 
Chicago  are  the  two  large  steel 
companies.  They  took  the  lead 
in  generating  a  community-wide 
improvement  effort  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Purdue- 
Calumet  Development  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  agency  that  is  carrying 
on  the  work. 

These  companies  and  many 
more  of  the  54  firms  operating 
within  the  city  not  only  hope 
that  good  workers  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  live  there  but  that 
accommodations  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  new  workers  as  the 
need  arises.  One  steel  producer 
has  already  relinquished  an 
acreage  it  had  been  holding  for 
possible  industrial  development 
in  favor  of  a  bright,  new  resi¬ 
dential  section. 

If  successful,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  doubters  have  thinned 
considerably  in  recent  months, 
the  program  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  specific  guidance  for  re- 
sucitating  any  similarly  stricken 
industrial  area  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S. 
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various  projects  was  not  intelli¬ 
gent  because  it  lacked  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  discussion  there¬ 
fore  could  not  come  to  a  head. 

‘Deadening  Criticism* 

“The  process  of  gaining  pub¬ 
lic  support  and  approval  had 
degenerated  into  deadening  crit¬ 
icism  and  may-saying,”  Mr, 
Stannard  said.  “The  people 


lacked  information.  They  didn't 
see  the  real  picture  because  it 
had  never  been  unveiled.  The 
Hartford  Times  set  out  to  han¬ 
dle  that  job.” 

Mr.  Stannard  emphasized  that 
it  was  not  started  as  a  “flashy” 
or  hurried  “weekend  story.” 

“We  took  time,  more  than 
eight  months  of  tedious,  solid 
investigation  and  interviews. 
The  result  was  the  series  of  15 
front  page  articles  entitled  ‘Go 
Ahead  Hartford’.  It  was  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  facts  in  a  context 
then  entirely  new  —  facts  deal¬ 
ing  with  Metropolitan  Hartford 
as  a  unit. 

“The  city  and  surrounding 
towns  were  introduced  to  each 
other  in  terms  of  their  actual 
inter-dependence.  It  was  the  big 
picture,  large  enough  in  scope 
to  attract  wide  readership,  deep 
enough  in  content  to  inform 
them,”  Mr.  Stannard  explained. 

Detailed  Articles 

The  articles  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Stannard  dealt  with  the 
central  importance  of  Hartford’s 
dowTitown,  its  role  as  a  cultural 


With  publication  of  “Metropo¬ 
lis  1985,”  the  Metropolitan  Re¬ 
gion  Study  summarized  its  nine- 
volume  report  on  “the  shape 
things  to  come”  in  the  Tri-State 
New  York  Region.  The  three- 
year  study  was  conducted  for 
the  Regional  Plan  Association 
by  Harvard  University’s  School 
of  Public  Administration. 

“This  report  highlights  the 
potentials  —  and  the  problems 
—  of  a  region  expected  to  grow, 
in  jobs  and  population,  close  to 
50%  in  the  next  quarter-cen¬ 
tury,”  C.  McKim  Norton,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Plan  Association,  said. 
“The  projections  in  ‘Metropolis 
1985’  indicate  that  the  New  York 
Region  will  remain  preeminent 
as  a  manufacturing  center,  as 
headquarters  of  the  nation’s  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  community, 
and  as  the  purveyor  of  a  host  of 
business  and  professional  serv¬ 
ices.  Sweeping  changes  will  take 
place,  however,  within  the  vast 
and  complicated  economic  and 
social  structure  of  the  Region.” 

22  Counties 

The  Tri-State  New  York  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Region,  embracing  22 
counties  and  550  mimicipalities 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  with  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  16  million,  was 
described  in  an  earlier  volume 
of  the  Study  as  “One-Tenth  of 
a  Nation.” 


center,  the  problems  of  its  popu- 
lation  decline  and  its  blighted, 
aged  sections.  Noted  were  the 
opportunities  in  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act,  matters  of  housing 
the  trends  in  local  industriai 
expansion  and  employment,  the 
social  contacts  of  the  region 
public  transit  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  lack  of  parking  space 
was  investigated  as  were  school 
needs  and  educational  problems, 
together  with  the  special  con¬ 
cerns  of  growing  suburbia. 

Business  and  retail  trends 
were  checked  over,  attention 
was  given  to  such  subjects  as 
government  co-operation  among 
communities,  welfare  costs  and 
public  health,  the  political  as-  ' 
pects  of  the  new  community  re¬ 
lationships. 

“In  1952  this  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  coupled  with  its  day-to- 
day  report  of  citizen  comment 
in  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
air,  touched  a  new  field,”  Mr. 
Stannard  told  the  symposium. 
“Nowhere,  up  to  that  time,  had 
there  been  such  a  wide-ranging 
investigation  of  the  connections 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


“Significant  shifts  in  popula¬ 
tion,  in  the  nature  and  location 
of  industries,  in  the  composition 
of  communities,  and  in  land-use 
patterns  are  already  under  way. 
These  will  be  intensified  by 
growth.  They  will  pose  serious 
problems  which  can  only  be  met 
by  foresight  and  the  adoption 
of  sound  but  far-reaching  new 
public  policies  looking  toward 
orderly  and  coordinated  develop¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Norton  said. 

“There  is  a  challenge  as  well 
as  a  promise  in  the  growth 
trends  outlined  by  the  study. 
The  projection  shows  clearly 
that,  if  these  trends  continue 
unchecked,  we  will  face: 

‘Urban  Sprawl’ 

(1)  new  strains  on  the  Re¬ 
gion’s  already  over  -  burdened 
transportation  system  (2)  the 
decay  of  many  more  square 
miles  in  the  older  sections  (3) 
acceleration  of  wasteful  ‘urban 
sprawl’  in  the  outlying  areas 
(4)  inadequate  schools,  water 
supply,  sewerage,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  services,  and  (5)  sadly 
cramped  recreational  facilities. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  result 
if  we  simply  leap  from  crisis  to 
crisis  applying  patchwork  pal¬ 
liatives  as  we  go  along.  .  . 

“The  findings  of  ‘MetropoUs- 
1985’  show  that  mere  quantitt 
of  regional  growth  can  be  valu^ 
less  unless  the  qtuility  of  re 
gponal  living  keeps  pace.” 
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Regional  Growth  Valueless 
Without  Quality  of  Living 


Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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between  a  city  and  its  suburbs. 

“A  new  awareness  resulted. 
The  known  scope  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  made  big  plans  and  big 
projects  seem  sensible.  The  pub¬ 
lic  was  no  longer  so  perplexed. 
It  had  information  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  There  was  a  better  chance 
for  renewal  and  improvement 
everywhere,”  Mr.  Stannard  con¬ 
cluded,  “for  it  was  clear  that 
these  would  be  beneficial  for 
all.” 

TV’s  Role 

According  to  Harvey  Olson, 
director  of  news  for  WHNB-TV, 
his  station  kept  viewers  up-to- 
date  on  the  progress  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  project  through 
newsfilm  coverage  and  inter¬ 
views  with  those  prominently 
concerned  with  Hartford’s  re¬ 
development. 

“Architectural  renderings, 
models,  contract  signings,  bond 
issue  referenda  and  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonious  were 
griven  news  coverage,  and  still 
are,”  Mr.  Olson  said. 

He  added  that  Hartford  is 
fortunate  in  having  knowledge¬ 
able  people  in  publicity  and 
cited  Greater  Hartford  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce,  the  banks  who 
are  building  Constitution  Plaza 
and  the  public  relations  office  at 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
as  being  all  conscious  of  the 
need  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed. 

“Indeed,”  he  said,  “the  matter 
of  informing  the  public  about 
redevelopment  has  been  of  mu¬ 
tual  concern.  It  never  would 
have  been  achieved  without  the 
support  of  all  interested  part¬ 
ies.” 

Results 

What  are  the  results  of  this 
project  to  date? 

•  Five  office  buildings,  a  250- 
room  hotel,  a  shopping  center 
and  underground  parking  for 
2,000  cars  have  become  a  reality. 

•  Steelwork  on  Broadcast 
House,  a  five-story  radio-TV 
center  is  already  jutting  sky¬ 
ward.  A  project  of  Travelers’ 
Broadcasting  Service  Corp.,  it 
had  been  destined  for  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

•  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  announced  that  it  would 
erect  a  new  office  building  on 
land  acquired  from  Constitution 
Plaza,  Inc.,  as  part  of  the  down¬ 
town  complex.  It  abandoned  a 
projected  move  to  the  suburbs. 

•  The  Connecticut  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  second  largest 
bank  in  the  state,  plans  to  move 
its  main  office  into  Constitution 


JAMPOL  methods  and  Equipment... 
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Plaza,  occupying  half  of  the 
available  space  in  the  20-story 
structure. 

•  Hartford  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  will  locate  a 
major  branch  office  at  100  Con¬ 
stitution  Plaza,  where  construc¬ 
tion  has  already  begun  on  an 
18-story  office  building. 

•  Hotel  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  contracted  with  Consti¬ 
tution  Plaza,  Inc.,  for  a  new 
eight-story,  luxury  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica,  abandoning  earlier  plans  for 
a  motel  in  the  suburbs. 

What  It  All  Means 

What  can  such  a  move  mean 
to  Hartford  and  the  taxpayer 
when  scheduled  construction  is 
completed  in  1962? 

In  1957,  the  blight-ridden  12- 
acre  tract  had  a  total  assessed 
valuation  of  less  than  $3,000,000 
and  was  returning  approxi¬ 
mately  $90,000  annually  to  the 
city  tax  revenues.  By  1962,  it 
will  have  a  total  valuation  of 
between  $35,000,000  and  $40,- 
000,000  and  assessed  valuation 
of  more  than  $23,000,000.  In  a 
single  year — 1963— Constitution 
Plaza’s  taxes  will  come  close  to 
canceling  out  a  $1,300,000  bond 
issue  the  taxpayers  voted  as  the 
city’s  share  of  acquiring  the  land 
for  redevelopment. 

Progress  on  the  initial  phase 
of  urban  renewal  has  been 
paralleled  by  progress  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hartford  redevelopment 
projects.  While  most  of  them 
are  within  the  framework  of  the 
city’s  redevelopment  projects,  a 
number  of  private  sources  have 
instituted  or  are  getting  ready 
to  begin  projects  that  will  up¬ 
grade  their  specific  areas.  Thus, 
the  Constitution  Plaza  project 
has  lent  impetus  to  numerous 
other  Hartford  improvement 
programs. 

Among  them  are  G.  Fox  & 
Company,  Hartford’s  113-year 
old  leading  department  store, 
the  Hartford  Gas  Company, 
Trinity  College,  Hartford  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  famed  Institute  of 
Living. 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  downtown  rede¬ 
velopment  area,  is  working  on 
a  $10,000,000  modernization  and 
expansion  program. 

5  More  Projects 

In  addition,  Hartford’s  rede¬ 
velopment  blueprint  has  five 
other  projects  lined  up  besides 
Constitution  Plaza.  Two  are 
destined  for  immediate  action: 

•  To  the  north  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  Plaza,  demolition  of  71 
acres  of  slum  tenements  and 
I  commercial  buildings  in  the 
j  Windsor  Street  area  has  been 
authorized  by  the  voters  and 
i  approved  by  the  Federal  govem- 
’  ment.  Land  acquisition  and  re¬ 
location  are  now  underway. 


•  Directly  across  from  Hart- 
ford’s  City  Hall,  the  plan  calls 
for  replacement  of  a  undown 
commercial  block  by  liigh-rise 
downtown  apartments. 

Three  other  phase.s  of  Hart¬ 
ford’s  comprehensive  urban  re¬ 
newal  plan  are  in  the  planning 
stage  but  are  expected  to  be 
substantially  completed  by  l96g. 

Urban  renewal  authorities  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  observing  what  is  coming 
to  be  known  as  the  “Hartford 
Blueprint.” 

Newspapers  in  towns  and 
cities  where  urban  redevelo|)- 
ment  is  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  as  downtown  areas  be¬ 
come  moss  and  cob-web  covered 
are  said  to  be  regrarding  the 
“Hartford  Blueprint”  as  a  long- 
range  plan  for  ultimately  re¬ 
vitalizing  advertising  linage. 

• 

Lark  in  $3  Million 
TV  Syndicate  Deal 

In  the  largest  single  national 
film  syndication  deal  in  TV,  at  a 
package  cost  of  $3,000,000,  the 
Studebaker- Packard  Corp.  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Studebaker-  [ 
Lark  Dealers  have  contracted  1 
to  sponsor  a  newly-created,  ■ 
com^y,  “Mister  Ed”  over  109 
stations. 

The  $3,000,000  appropriation 
is  over  and  above  the  Stude- 
baker-Packard  extensive  1961 
national  advertising  budget  (via 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.)  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
outdoor  and  other  media. 

Scope  of  the  TV  sponsorship 
makes  it  a  national  TV  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  non-network  basis. 
Approximately  2,000  dealers 
selling  the  ’61  Lark  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  sponsorship  under 
the  co-op  arrangement. 

Contract  provides  for  tele¬ 
casting  of  the  program  over  a 
26-week  period,  starting  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

• 

‘Mr.  Advertiser’ 

Award  Set  Up 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  established  an 
annual  “Mr.  Advertiser”  award 
in  memory  of  Paul  B.  West,  “the 
original  Mr.  Advertiser.”  Mr. 
West  was  president  of  ANA  for 
28  years  until  his  death  last 
May. 

The  award  will  honor  his  "ac¬ 
complishments,  standards  and 
high  ideals.”  It  will  be  a  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  the 
ANA  member  that  has  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  upholding  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  goals  and  standards 
of  ANA  and  of  Mr.  West. 

A  jury  of  advertisers  will  be 
drawn  from  the  association’s 
board  of  directors  to  decide  on 
an  annual  recipient  of  the 
award. 
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THE  RING 
OF  TRUTH 


C4pltl[  NI(U«|M(!(i(S 


The  "hometown"  touch  distinguishes  all  the  15 
Copley  newspapers  in  California  and  Illinois. 
Publishers  of  the  Copley  newspapers  have  unusual 
autonomy  in.  gearing  their  newspapers  to  hometown 
needs  and  civic  "personalities."  At  the  same 
time,  each  newspaper  --  and  each  hometown  -- 
benefits  greatly  from  the  far-reaching  resources 
of  The  Copley  Press. 

To  the  advertiser,  the  Copley  newspapers  offer 
a  friendly,  interested,  hometown  audience  -- 
readers  who  respect  and  respond. 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

California;  The  Sam  Diego  Union  •  Evening 
Tribune  •  Alhaunbra  Post -Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily 
Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  •  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  •  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze 

Serving  and  selling  these  markets:  San  Diego  • 
Alhambra  •  San  Gabriel  •  Monterey  Park  •  Burbank 
•  Culver  City  •  Glendale  •  Monrovia  •  Arcadia  • 
Duarte  •  San  Pedro  •  Wilmington  •  Venice  • 
Hermosa  Beach  •  Torrance  •  El  Segundo  •  Redondo 
Beach  *  Manhattan  Beach  •  Palos  Verdes 

Illinois:  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  •  Illinois  State 
Journal  *  Illinois  State  Register 

Serving  and  selling  these  markets;  Aurora  • 

Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Springfield 

Represented  Nationally  by  WEST-HOLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 

(  NELSON  ROBERES  B  ASSOCIATES.  INCJ 
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the  Tenth  of  a  serien 


The  Sound  of  Money 


From  Gershwin  to  Gauguin,  the  arts  are  big  box-office  in  New  York. 
At  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Met  and  City  Center  alone.  New  Yorkers  j 
run  up  a  seasonal  tab  of  $7,000,000 . . .  while  at  home  they  // 
listen  to  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  records  a  year.  When  their  /g 
taste  turns  to  capital- A  art.  New  Yorkers  can  wander  j  i  ^ 
through  16  art  museums,  including  the  Metropolitan  with  J  n 
its  million-plus  masterpieces,  and  the  new  Guggenheim  V 

which  has  spiraled  more  than  a  million  paying  customers 
down  its  **big  corkscrew.”  Books?  At  334  bookstores, 

New  Yorkers  spend  upwards  of  $18,000,000  a  year.  y  ■ 


Scoluro,MeekerS:Scott:Chica§oST2-4i97,lletroitTR2.7Hi$,FhUmlttphiaL03-S4$i  •  Doyltf  St. 
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\  06i>ioiis/i/  a  well-read,  well-bred,  well-heeled  bunch...  In  this 
capital  of  the  arts  the  Herald  Tribune  is  like  a  grand  impresario.  It  attracts, 
/y  entertains  and  informs  those  people  who  hare  the  taste  and  the  money — with 

/ n  the  highest  concentration  of  families  in  the  $7,000-and-up  income  bracket  of 
all  New  York  papers.  These  are  the  Golden  Girders,  the  two-on-the-aislers, 

' ^Jr/ Jf  WM  the  hi-fi  bugs  and  bookworms  who  look  to  the  Trib  for  guidance.  Small 

wjr  jW  wonder  the  Trib — **the  market  without  waste** — carries  the  fourth  largest 

yy  volume  of  general  advertising  in  the  nation.  You’re  missing  plenty  if  you 

don’t  showcase  your  advertising  in  the  favorite  newspaper  of  New  York’s 

^  taste-makers,  tHe  Neu>  York  ^nbUtlC 

li-i3ill,Smnl''rmnei»eo<.A  1-743T  •  Me.itHU,  llermanit  Ihtleg,  Ine.:  MiamiBeaeh  /Bl-t7l5  •  Allin  Auociattt:  Toronto EMi-iHS,  Montreal  Vi 5-tlt98 


RETAIL  SURVEY 

Home  Improvement 
Kits  Aid  Linage 


House  Beautiful  magazine,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Home  Im¬ 
provement  Council,  has  mailed 
more  than  20,000  editorial  and 
advertising  kits  to  some  1,500 
newspapers  to  encourage  local 
home  improvement  newspaper 
promotions. 

Edgar  Hall,  HIC  executive 
director,  this  week  described  the 
program  as  being  “one  of  the 
largest  merchandising  efforts 
ever  launched  in  the  home  im¬ 
provement  field.” 

Entitled,  “Home  Improvement 
News,”  and  “Pace  Setter  Pro¬ 
motions,”  the  kit  consists  of  a 
four-page  editorial  section  de- 
sigrned  for  use  by  the  1,500  co¬ 
operating  newspapers  requesting 
the  kit.  The  eight-page  “Pace 
Setter  Promotions”  shows  dealer 
advertising  aids  available  from 
a  number  of  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  used  in  home 
modernization. 

In  addition  to  the  1,500  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers,  the  kit 
was  also  mailed  to  3,500  HIC 


members,  10,000  builders,  con¬ 
tractors,  realtors  and  bankers, 
4,000  advertising  agencies  and 
3,000  building  product  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  covering  letters  HIC 
stressed  the  nationwide  remodel¬ 
ing  potential  and  pointed  out  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  home  improvement  business¬ 
men  seeking  to  build  their  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  House 
Beautiful  magazine  plans  to 
issue  a  similar  home  improve¬ 
ment  kit  semi-annually,  through 
the  facilities  of  HIC.  Interested 
newspapers  may  write  to  Edgar 
Hall,  HIC,  87  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Sears  Chief  Urges 
Advertising  Awards 

Chicago 

Calling  for  advertising  “which 
best  serves  the  interest  of  the 
public,”  Charles  H.  Kellstadt, 
chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  proposed  this  week  that 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

SPAITANBURG,  S.  C.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

Monigemary  Bldg.  41  East  42nd  St.  316  Stuart  St. 

Brochure  on  request 


awards  for  constructive  action 
in  advertising  be  a  part  of  the 
coming  year’s  program  of  the 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Addressing  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  he  said: 

“While  one  can  foresee  prob¬ 
lems  in  selecting  winners,  cer¬ 
tainly  standards  do  exist  for 
forming  judgments.  There  is 
every  indication  that  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  develop  the  mechan¬ 
ics  for  identifying  outstanding 
performance.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
meaningful  awards  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  responsible  advertising.” 

Mr.  Kellstadt  said  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  incentives  would  en¬ 
courage  advertising  media  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  polic¬ 
ing  advertising  and  would  aid  in 
enforcing  the  highest  possible 
standards  in  business. 

Retail  Roundup  .  .  . 

•  Carol  City  Center  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  has  named 
J.  Robert  Rowley  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  to  direct  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  program 
for  the  recently  opened  46-acre 
shopping  center  in  Miami,  Fla. 

«  «  * 

•  Westchester  Plaza,  80-store 
transportation-and-retailing  cen¬ 
ter  to  be  built  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
by  Agora  Development  Corp., 
has  appointed  Carl  Ruff  Associ¬ 
ates  as  public  relations  counsel. 

• 

Circulars  Hit 
At  Ad  Meeting 

WENATCHia:,  Wash. 
A  special  presentation  show¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  comparison  with 
circulars  was  given  at  Pacific 
Northwest  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tive  Association  sessions  here. 

The  anti-circular  presentation 
was  developed  in  a  cooperative 
movement  by  29  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Idaho  dailies.  Robert 
Sprague,  Salem  Oregon  States¬ 
man  and  Capital  Journal,  un¬ 
veiled  the  material. 

The  presentation  features 
slides  showing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness.  It  was 
prepared  by  Charles  L.  Nichol¬ 
son,  newspaper  consultant  and 
former  Yakima  Herald  &  Re¬ 
public  advertising  director. 

PNNAEA  members,  gathered 
here  for  their  annual  fall  con¬ 
vention,  voted  financial  partici¬ 
pation  in  support  of  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

Robert  E.  West,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  &  Chronicle 
and  association  president,  di¬ 
rected  the  two-day  program  here 
Nov.  11-12. 
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‘CitizenAtom’ 

To  Tell  His 
Story  Dec.  11 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
“Citizen  Atom,”  a  symb<^  of 
the  nuclear  industry’s  roles  in 
peacetime  and  military  applica¬ 
tions,  will  soon  be  telling  his 
story  to  the  American  public. 

“Citizen  Atom”  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  General  Electric  as 
the  theme  of  a  16-page  supple¬ 
ment  to  appear  in  the  Dec.  11  , 
issue  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
The  supplement  represents  one 
segment  of  a  program  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  to  correct 
some  public  misconceptions 
about  atomic  energy.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  designed  to  inform 
the  public  of  progress  being 
made  in  the  many  areas  where 
atomic  energy  is  being  put  to 
work. 

The  articles  and  photos  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  supplement  have 
been  written  and  selected  to  cor¬ 
rect  certain  areas  of  misunde^ 
standing  which  were  found  in 
a  nationwide  public  opinion  sur¬ 
vey  GE  conducted  earlier  this 
year.  More  than  80%  of  the  ; 
public  agreed  that  peaceful  de-  j 
velopment  of  atomic  energy 
builds  America’s  world-wiih 
prestige,  but  nearly  40%  was 
uncertain  about  or  opposed  to 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  pro¬ 
duce  electricity. 

This  apparent  contradiction  is 
partially  explained  by  a  typical 
response:  “I  am  fearful  of 
atomic  energy  because  I  don’t 
understand  it.  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  it.” 

6  Color  Pages 

The  supplement  will  be  11  by 
13  inches  in  size.  Six  color  pages 
include  the  cover  and  three 
separate  feature  Eirticles,  each 
titled  “The  Atom  in  Our  ’Town." 
Cities  and  corresponding  atomic 
installations  featured  are  Plain- 
field,  Ill.,  Dresden,  Nuclear 
Power  Station;  Richland,  Wash., 
Hanford  Atomic  Products  Op¬ 
eration;  and  Pleasanton,  Calif-, 
Vallecitos  Atomic  Laboratory. 

The  writer  of  one  article  is 
John  Edmands,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Pleasanton  (Calif.) 
Times.  Mr.  Edmands,  whose  pa¬ 
per  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  planned  construction  of  the 
laboratory  in  1955,  tells  how 
the  community  has  benefited 
from  the  Vallecitos  installation.  ! 
As  Californians,  the  people  of  j 
Pleasanton  actually  prefer  | 
atomic  industry  to  conventional 
factories. 
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A  Feature  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  Week-End  Edition 


The  unique  advertising 


opportunity  in  BUFFALO! 


All  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York  look  for  this  Buffalo  Evening  News 
week-end  magazine  every  Saturday  to  keep  informed  on  TV  and 
Radio  Programs  and  Recorded  Music.  *89%  of  the  women  and  over 
81%  of  the  men  in  this  great  market  read  TV  Topics  each  week.  In  2 
out  of  3  homes  you’ll  always  find  it  near  the  TV  set,  kept  all  week 
long  as  a  program  reference.  Week*long  reading  means  week-long 
advertising  response. 

*Th«s«  TV  Topic*  figurot  com*  from  a 
comprohontivo  turyy  of  tho  roodorthip 
and  covtrogo  of  tho  Buffalo  Evoning 
Now*  mod#  by  Carl  J.  Nolson  Rotoarch, 

Inc.  Writ#  for  a  copy  of  tho  now  bro* 
churo.  "NEWSpowor"  or  ask  your  Kolly- 
Smith  roprotontativo. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. —  National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


CtA*mSttc 


Hoe  Satellite*  Web  Offset  a«d 
Letterpress  Units  .  .  .  ig, 
printing  quality  consurtm 
and  trade  magazines. 


DIVERSIFIED 
PRESSES  FOR  A 
DIVERSIFIED 
.  .  INDUSTRY 
...HOE 
SINCE  1805 


Hoe  Metal  Decorating  Presses 
.  .  .  for  color  lithography  on 
cans,  bottle  crowns,  drums, 
pails,  etc. 


Ho*  Cdormatic  Presses  .  .  . 
are  now  operating  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  fastest  press  in 
the  world  produces  the  finest 
product  most  economically 
and  efficiently. 


Hoe  M.A.N.  Narrow  Width 
Rotogravure  Presses  .  .  . 
for  printing  on  cellophane, 
foil  and  other  packaging 
materials. 


Hoe  Rotogravure  and  Spe¬ 
cialized  Web  Offset  Presses 
.  .  .  for  printing  supple¬ 
ments,  comics,  books  and 
periodicals. 
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COLORMATIC  presses 
are  now  operating! 


“In  February,  1959,  we  introduced  the  Hoe  colormatic  unit,  promising  that  | 

it  would  swing  open  the  door  to  the  widespread  and  more  profitable  use  of  ROP  color.  ij 

il 

“We  promised  that  it  would  increase  efficiency  and  produce  a  better  j . 

product  in  less  time.  Now,  colormatic  presses,  in  daily  operation,  have  proven  || 

these  promises  to  be  facts.”  | 

J.  L.  Auer,  President,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc  ijj 

i 

'i: 

COLORMATIC  PRESSES  TO  BE  SHIPPED  SOON  ij 

El  Paso  Times  and  Herald-Post,  El  Paso.Tfexas . 10  units 

! 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  || 

Memphis,  Tfenn . .  9  units  || 

Cleveland  Press  and  News,  Cleveland.  Ohio .  8  units  i 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wis . .- . 16  units  1| 


COLORMATIC  PRESSES  NOW  ON  EDITION 

Oklahoman  and  Times,  Oklahoma  City . 8  units 

Clarion- Ledger  and  News,  Jackson.  Miss . 5  units 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 4  units 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicopee,  Mass . 4  units 


Great  Falls  Tribune  and  Leader,  Great  Falls,  Montana  2  units 


COLORMATIC  PRESSES  NOW  BEING  ERECTED 

Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  8  units 

Fresno  Bee,  Fresno,  Cali£ . 8  units 

Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  N.Y. . 5  units 


Hoe  and  the  graphic  arts  industry  j  partners  since  180t 


FR. 


£?  co.jnjc 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  Yor 
Sales  offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Dallas,  Miarr 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


$1  Million  Push  newspapers,  are  scheduled 

„  ,  ,  ,  through  1961. 

Backs  Accutron  The  series,  in  black  and  white, 

Bulova  Watch  Company  feature  “moustache  personali- 
launched  the  major  element  in  ties,”  that  is,  men  both  famous 
a  million-dollar  marketing  pro-  and  obscure  who  have  in  com- 
gram  to  support  its  new  elec-  mon  an  expressive,  attention- 
tronic  timepiece,  “Accutron,”  getting  face  and  moustache, 
with  seven-column  ads  (1,760  First  man  pictured  (see  cut) 
lines)  in  49  daily  newspapers  in  Nov.  21  had  only  half  his  mous- 
38  cities  in  24  states.  tache  intact.  The  headline:  "The 

Described  as  the  biggest  mar-  sood  I 

keting  campaign  (via  McCann-  couldn  t  stop! 

Erickson,  Inc.)  in  the  company’s  ¥■»  »  i  i 

85-year  history,  the  opening  ad-  P«‘cll  Masters^  Debut 
vertising  theme  is  “This  Is  Ac-  Luxury  Size  Cigar 
cutron.”  An  exposed  view  of  the  ^  new  luxury  size  cigar  _ 
timepiece,  in  place  of  the  usual  Masters  El  Dorado  - 

product  shot  of  a  wristwatch,  j,ave  been  introduced  by  full- 
dramatizes  the  differences  be-  newspaper  ads  (via  Er- 

tween  Accutron  and  a  conven-  ^asey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
tional  watch.  Inc.).  Priced  at  three  for  50c, 

The  print  campaign  will  also  the  El  Dorado  is  long  and  slen- 
carry  the  electronic  timepiece  der. 

announcement  in  nine  consumer  Newspapers  carrying  the  in¬ 
magazines.  Bulova  has  also  troductory  ad  are:  Nrto  York 
scheduled  Accutron  ads  in  nine  Times,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
jewelry  publications  and  will  Cleveland  Press  and  Newt, 
have  additional  ads  in  consumer  Hartford  Times,  Boston  Herald 
media  in  December.  Traveler,  Providence  (R.  I.) 

The  program  is  said  to  be  the  Bulletin  Journal,  Buffalo 
^  ^  ,  j  j  most  comprehensive  ever  tackled  (N.Y.)  News,  New  Haven 

Quota,  ^aker  Oats  powdered  ^atch  firm,  according  to  (Conn.)  Register,  New  Haven 

product  offer^  in  compe^tion  Harvey  Whidden,  executive  Journal-Courier  and  the  New- 
with  Mead  Johnron  &  Com-  vicepresident  for  marketing.  He  ark  (N.  J.)  News. 
pany’s  Met^al,  has  inade  its 

debut  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ^^is  fall,  in  a  five-week  Beefeater  Giu  Set 

and  Minneapolis  metropolitan  period,  more  on  advertising,  Xo  Reueat  Color  Ads 
area  markets,  via  food  stores,  ^  ,  nromotion  direct  mail  v.oior 

with  the  inmal  impact  of  four  Kobrand  Corp  which  has 

full-page  ROP  color  ads  (via  ^terial  than  all  of  its  competi-  been  using  one-color  and  black 
J.  Walter  Thompsm)  in  each  mmbinpH  will  snpnH  on  newspaper  ads  for  the  first  time 

market,  plus  full  color  ads  in  ^^eir  established  conSional  for  its  Beefeater  Gin,  will  re- 
Sunday  supplements.  products.  December  in  the  iVeio 

0,0.^  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Bos- 

Sales  Satisfactory 

Quaker  Oats  reports  that  Gom  Ada  Feature  Times  and  the  San  Francisco 

initial  sales  have  been  satis-  Examiner. 

factory  and  additional  markets  Black  -  and  -  white  ads  (via 

will  be  opened  in  the  near  future  A.S.R.  Products  Company  this  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.)  are  also 
as  the  company  steps  up  pro-  week  broke  a  Gem  Push-Button  scheduled  for  the  New  York 
duction  of  Quota  to  meet  ex-  Razor  and  Gem  Blades  cam-  Times  and  the  Staten  Island 
panded  distribution.  ROP  color  paign  (via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
ads  were  described  as  having  The  large-space  color  ads  are 

“deep  penetration”  in  the  intro-  |[H|||||||[||||||||^^  being  used  to  introduce  the  new 

ductory  phase  of  Quota’s  ad  Beefeater  Gin  double  gift  car- 

program.  ton  designed  for  the  holiday  sea- 

Meanwhile,  Metrecal  has  ex-  a  i 

panded  its  newspaper  program  f 

to  include  a  series  of  six  large-  I  ^  imjwrtance  of  the  announce- 

space  ads  in  500  dailies  in  more  If  •  ^  ^bout  the  new  gift  carton 

than  225  metropolitan  areas  consumers,”  said  R.  C.  Kopf, 

across  the  country,  via  Kenyon  J||k  .  j  K.obrand  president. 

&  Eckhardt’s  New  York  office.  4.  r*  u 


Borden  Introduces 
‘Ready  Diet — 900’ 


Chicago  program  and  is  placing  newspa- 
Borden  Company  is  the  latest  per  ads  in  many  of  the  markets, 
contender  in  the  controlled  calo¬ 
rie  food  field,  introducing  “Ready 
Diet — 900,”  a  fresh  milk  prod¬ 
uct  in  liquid  form,  in  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  markets,  via 
large-space  newspaper  ads. 

Ready  Diet  comes  in  two 
flavors,  vanilla  and  chocolate, 
and  is  offered  in  quart  and  half¬ 
pint  sizes.  First  introduced  in 
the  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  markets,  the  Borden 
product  has  spread  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Madison,  Wis.,  and  is 
going  into  Iowa  later  this 
month,  along  with  other  major 
markets  in  the  Midwest. 

Newspaper  ads  vary  in  size 
from  1,800  to  1,200  lines,  black 
and  white.  Young  &  Rubicam 
developed  the  basic  advertising 


,  a  r«iid>-t(i>use.  cifiirimiv  wMjcbt'amtnd  d 

BORDEN’S  ready  dif^ 


iJic  yp<’r«ii)  i^eni  rartaa 


Tlxj  Gtmi  shav'<^ 
felt  so  fijiKid  1 
<-X)uldrit  stop! 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Revises  its  Bulk  and 
Frequency  Rate  Structure 


As  one  of  the  nation’s  “Top  50”  Metropolitan  Markets*  we 
are  pleased  to  join  with  major  newspapers  in  other  leading  markets 
in  establishing  a  more  standardized  rate  structure. 

There  is  no  change  in  our  basic  rate.  However,  we  now  offer 
volume  to  200,000  lines  and  full  frequency  discounts  (CID) 
creating  greater  opportunities  for  the  national  advertiser.  These 
revisions  are  effective  Jan.  1,  1961. 


*Source:  Sales  Management,  1960 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY  155,015  -  SUNDAY  103,332 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 


The  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt 
representative 
knows  Worcester. 


Bcning 


SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Owners  of  Rgdio  Stations 
WTAG  ond  WTAG-FM 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSEHS 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Defenses  Are  Down 
In  3  Cases  of  Libel 


alleged  publication  reasonably  attorney  and  candidate  for  con- 
may  be  understood  to  charge  gress  has  been  affirnui!  by  the 
this  man  with  the  crime  of  Supreme  Court  of  th  r  state, 
larceny  or  of  breach  of  trust  (121  So.  2d  222). 


with  fraudulent  intent,  either 
of  which  is  libelous  in  itself. 


Remarks  were  made  by  the 
editor  on  a  television  program 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

In  three  recent  libel  cases,  Below  a  headline,  “Misplaced 
courts  have  ruled  against  the  Decimal  Point,”  the  story  fol- 
newspapers’  defenses.  lowed : 

The  case  of  the  Charleston  “What’s  in  a  payroll  check 


“It  is  well  settled  that  a  crime  and  published  in  the  ne  spaper. 
need  not  be  charged  in  that  He  said  the  candidate's  claim 
name  for  the  words  to  be  action-  that  he  had  been  u  combat 
able.”  fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II 

*  ♦  *  was  false,  that  he  never  was 

He  Wasn’t  in  Jail  in  combat  during  that  car  and 

.  “When  he  was  recalle<l  to  active 

A  libel  ac^on  against  the  ^uty  for  the  Korean  War  Desho- 


publisher  of  the  Miner^  Wejk 


The  case  of  the  Charleston  “What’s  in  a  payroll  check  (Tex.)  Index,  dismissed  by  the  ^  fight.” 

(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  in  number?  Plenty,  so  far  as  Isiah  District  Court,  was  recently  re-  Defense  was  not  only  that 
which  the  state’s  Supreme  Court  Porter  is  concerned.  Check  num-  verse<l  on  appeal  and  the  case  publication  was  true  but 

declined  to  grant  an  application  ber  14963  given  him  by  the  remanded  for  trial.  (337  S.W.2d  privileged  as  fair 

for  dismissal,  contained  an  in-  Woodstock  Manufacturing  Co.  709).  This  reversal  was  made  comment  and  criticism.  The  Su- 

teresting  ami  not  often-stated  in  the  State  Industrial  Area  the  ground  that  statements  pj-gjug  Court  said  the  iiublisher 
principle.  Sept.  24,  1958,  could  have  been  inade  by  the^  newspaper  were  apparently  conceded  the  de- 

“It  is  not  necessary,”  the  responsible  for  Isiah’s  spending  neither  a  fair,  true  and  im-  famatorj’  character  of  the  re¬ 
court  .said,  “that  the  publisher  10  years  in  jail.  All  because  of  partial  account  of  proceedinjp  marks;  he  could  hardly  do  other- 

should  expressly  state  that  the  a  misplaced  decimal  point.  a  court  of  justice,  a  fair  ^jg^  any  degree  of  pur- 

man  committed  a  particular  “But  he  was  freed  yesterday  t^e  and  impartial  account  of  suasiveness  because  in  effect  he 

crime.  Any  words  which  dis-  to  go  back  to  work  —  and  to  go  official  piw^dings  nor  reason-  accused  Deshotel  of  being  a 

tinctly  assume  or  imply  the  hack  to  his  wife  and  12  children,  able  and  fair  cement  on  the  go^vard,  a  liar  and  a  mutineer, 

man’s  euilt  or  raise  a  strong  When  the  all-white  jury  re-  ac^  of  public  officials. .  ^be  evidence  convinced  the 


tinctly  assume  or  imply  the  hack  to  his  wife  and  12  children,  able  and  tair  cement  on  tne  gg^vard,  a  liar  and  a  mutineer, 

man’s  guilt  or  raise  a  strong  When  the  all-white  jury  re-  public  officials.  The  evidence  convinced  the 

suspicion  of  it  in  the  minds  of  turned  their  ‘not  guilty’  verdict  pie  nev^p^er  had  published,  gg^^  that  part  of  the  statement 

the  hearers  are  sufficient.”  (115  yesterday  afternoon  at  3:50  Chester  G.  I^t  was  charged  gonceming  Deshotel  is  true,  but 

S.E.2d  656).  spectators  in  the  court  room  ap-  County  Court  rnday  with  as-  jj.  ^jgg  found  evidence  that 

_  plauded.  Isiah’s  smile  at  the  sault  with  a  prohibited  weapon  Deshotel  was  on  active  duty  in 

verdict  climaxed  the  legal  bat-  unlawful  carrying  of  a  ^-bg  aeronautic  branch  of  the 

tie  that  had  liegun  yesterday  prohibited  weapon.  He  was  held  during  the  Korean  War. 

morning  in  General  Sessions  in  city  jail  and  later  transfeired  <ijg  fact,”  the  court  noted. 
Court.  ^  county  jail  in  Palo  Pinto  “Deshotel  testified  that  even  at 

“What  apparently  happened  his  efforte  to  make  tend  ^-bg  (.jme  of  the  trial  of  this  case 

was  this:  Isiah  went  into  the  a  »  in  1955  he  wore  his  wings  when- 

Piggly  Wiggly  grocery  store  at  afternoon  aft^  making  bond  in  uniform - 

. I>u5.nt  cfiinT  An-  “^Ve  include  therefore  that 


NO,  I'M  NOT  THE 
A^OMlNAgU 
,  5N0WMAN. 


ever  in  uniform.  .  .  . 

“We  conclude  therefore  that 


drew’s  Parish  last  September  knowingly  Thistlethwait’s  publication  .  .  . 

to  cash  a  payroll  check  for  $6.47.  ^  unfair  and  not  published  ^^akes  it  appear  that  Deshotel 

mi,.  .„i.ii„i.  Au.  as  an  item  of  legitimate  news  irrational,  cowardly 


The  saleslady  who  cashed  the  i.-  j  r  —  . . ^ - , - ^ 

check  had  been  working  for  the  of  W  rebellious  manner,  that  it 

grocery  chain  for  only  three  ?•  ,  .  ^  completely  false  and  hence 

weeks.  She  glanced  at  the  check  -  ’im-nrino-  ViJ«  namo  defense  of  truth  is  not 

number,  149.63  (the  decimal  had  available  to  this  publisher  to 

been  put  in  by  a  check  writing  ^  protect  him  from  libel  for  the 

machine)  and  quickly  counted  damaging  effects  of  this  par- 

out  $149.63  in  Isiah’s  hand.  bim  L  tevto  J  Wn  statement.” 

“Anr.P«,r,fiv  f The  accusation  concerning 


machine)  and  quickly  counted 
out  $149.63  in  Isiah’s  hand. 


“Apparently  she  read  the  held  in  jail  pending  his  efforts  f  I  i  •  o.. 

check  number  as  the  amount  in-  to  make  tend  was  absolutely  KoSaJT^War^dTOS  ^not  rajoy  a 
TeJoV,  waiiA..!  .c  +1,.  a,  ^  ,  •  a.«  ^  Koroun  War  does  not  enjoy  a 


volved.  Isiah  walked  out  of  the  false,  the  plaintiff  alleged, 
store  and  during  the  following  “The  publisher  well  1 


qualified  privilege  as  fair  corn- 


store  and  during  the  following  “The  publisher  well  knew  r“ 7  b,i  it 

w^k  spent  $60  of  the  money,  y^hen  this  article  was  pub-  jg  ^  statement  of  fact  the 
Did  Isiah  commit  larceny  in  Hshed,”  it  was  asserted,  “that 
taking  the  money?  Isiah’s  at-  the  city  of  Mineral  Wells  had  ^  concluded. 

Forney  said  no.  The  state  said  fiy  actual  force  taken  this  • 

y®®'  (Root’s)  property  and  that  the 

On  appeal  the  publisher  city  working  crew  was  not  re-  Mid- America  Parley 
argued  that  the  publication  of  pairing  any  street  on  the  prop-  Prndiietinn  Men 

the  matter  alleged  as  libelous  erty  nor  was  he  interfering  with 

was  privileged  and  that  there  repairs  on  any  street  but  merely  Kansas  Cmr 

was  no  charge  of  malice  and  seeking  to  protect  his  own  prop-  The  first  Mid-America  News- 
(2)  that  the  published  state-  erty.”  paper  Mechanical  Conference 


ments  were  not  libelous  in  them-  “In  this  case  the  facts  are 
selves  nor  were  there  any  ex-  not  disputed.  It  is  the  allega- 
trinsic  facts  by  which  it  could  tion  of  Root’s  original  petition 


“In  this  case  the  facts  are  has  been  set  for  Nov.  8-10, 1961, 
not  disputed.  It  is  the  allega-  here. 


trinsic  facts  by  which  it  could  tion  of  Root’s  original  petition  William  Dorriss,  production 
be  concluded  that  this  man  had  that  the  article  as  a  whole  was  superintendent  of  the  Det 
been  degraded  or  had  suffered  false  and  publication  was  actu-  Moines  Register  and  chairman 
loss  by  reason  of  the  publica-  ated  by  malice,”  the  court  de-  of  the  conference,  announced  the 
tion.  dared.  dates  following  a  meeting  of  42 

“No  one  has  the  right  to  take  •  *  •  representatives  of  daily  and 

advantage  of  the  privilege  al-  weekly  newspapers  in  low^ 

lowed  to  make  comments  injuri-  Took  On  His  Wings  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri, 

ous  to  the  reputation  or  business  .Judgment  awarding  damages  Newspapers  in  Illinois,  CJolorad^ 
of  another,”  the  court  ruled.  against  the  St.  Landry  Parish  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Ari- 
“Putting  aside  the  claim  of  (La.)  Daily  World  for  libelous  zona  also  have  expressed  interest 
privilege  we  think  that  the  comments  published  of  a  local  in  taking  part. 
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WE  FIRMLY  BELIEVE  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 

BEST  PLAN  TO 


GENERAL  LINAGE  LIES  IN  .  .  . 


1.  Bulk  and/ or  Frequency  Discounts  on  an  individual 
newspaper  basis. 

2.  Uniformity  of  such  discounts. 

3.  Stronger  enforcement  of  General  Rates. 

4.  Better  selling  of  the  medium  as  a  whole  as  now  being  done  by 
AANR  —  Bureau  of  Advertising  teams. 

5.  Unity  of  selling  the  medium  as  a  whole  at  every  level.  AANR  — 
B  of  A  -  NAEA  -  PMA  -  CAMA. 


Correct  the  fundamentals  as  outlined  above,  and  good  results 
will  follow. 

The  new  Shell  campaign  is  further  evidence  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  bulk  and  frequency  on  newspaper  general  rate  structures. 


70  daily  newspapers  reaching  16,655,800  families  from  coast  to 
coast  now  offer  General  Advertisers  bulk  and/or  frequency  rates. 


everybody  continues  to  work  together  in  1961  and  1962, 
good  results  will  be  secured. 


TO  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES -AND  DECREASE  YOUR  SALES  COST 
INCREASE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 


MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

REPRESENTING  NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1900 
HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY,  President 

WILLIAM  J.  SCHMITT  HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY,  Jr.  INGRAHAM  READ 

Executive  Vice  President  Vice  President  &  General  Manager  Senior  Vice  President 


New  York  «  Chicago  »  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston 


St.  Louis 


San  Francisco 


New  Jersey  *  Los  Angeles  *  Dallas  *  Miami 


PROMOTION 


paper’s  sponsorship  include 


CIGARETTE  STUDY  —  The 


Something  Special 
For  Advertiser,  Too 


swimming  course,  with  about  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
12,000  children  participating,  Tribune  has  completed  its  eighth 
and  a  cooking  event  which  packs  annual  survey  of  Minnesota 


the  2,800-capacity  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  auditorium. 


cigarette  smoking  trends,  as  a 
part  of  its  Continuing  Survey 


The  Sun’s  annual  salmon  of  Minnesota  Living.  Tlie  study 
derby  draws  20-30,000  entries  shows  that  39%  of  all  adults 


By  George  Wilt 


each  year. 

124,637  Vote  fur  Cinderella 
In  a  contest  to  name  “Cinder- 


One  of  the  most  significant  for  a  store  opening,  or  sale  In  a  contest  to  name  “Cinder- 
facts  about  special  event  pro-  event,  and  pay  off  at  the  cash  ella”  from  a  field  of  160  work 
motions  is  that  they  demonstrate  register  for  the  advertiser.  ing  girls  entered  in  a  contest 


surveyed  are  cigarette  -mokers, 
a  decrease  from  1959’s  42%. 
Winston  took  top  place  for  the 
“all-smoker”  classification,  with 
13%,  followed  by  Pall  Mall  with 


ing  girls  entered  in  a  contest  Camel  with  9%.  Win- 

sponsored  by  the  Evansville  took  top  place  with 

(Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  women  smokers,  al- 


the  ability  of  the  newspaper  to  sponsored  by  the  Evansville  Place  with 

get  out  a  crowd.  Fair  Draws  58,000  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  women  sniokers,  al- 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  pro-  *  j  examnle  is  Chicapo’s  Press,  nearly  125,000  ballots  though  it  plac^  third  (11%) 
motion,  the  size  of  the  market,  tirade  of  BcScs  cast  in  a  six-weeks  period,  with  men,  followmg  Canwb 

the  segment  of  the  newspaper  p  •  .  „  ,  ,  more  than  the  paper’s  total  tld%)  and  Lucky  Strikes 

readership  involved,  it  seems  al-  _ _ Sundav  circulation.  (12%).  King-sized  cigarettes 


A  good  example  ie  Chlcgo's 


^  annual  iuiracie  oi  nooKS  - — r .  . . . 1  ^ - : 

the  segment  of  the  newspaper  ^  more  than  the  paper’s  total 


readership  involved,  it  seems  al-  , 

most  a  magic  formula:  Promote  Ballots  averag^  21,000  per  ^opi^  cigarettes 

it  in  your  paper  and  it  will  fill  s^m  of  lienee  ^and '  Indtistiw  week,  with  46,826  votes  coming  f®*"  fourth  consecutive  year, 


sented  last  week  under  the  co-  Sunday  circulation. 


King-sized 


Strikes 

cigarettes 


the  park. 

And  it’s  a  smart  promotion  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune.  br^ndTfo 

manager  who  will  translate  this  ^he  attractive  display  of  3,-  Physician’s  office,  eam^  18,912 
pulling  power  of  newspaper-  books  for  children  of  all  '^®tes  as  the  most  popular  work- 

sponsored  events  into  terms  of  attracted  a  record  attend-  the  Tri-State  area 

newspaper  advertising.  If  it  5g  served  by  the  newspaper  and  bLANJ 

draws  a  crowd  for  a  book  fair,  selected  from  a  field  of 

^  ii  '*1^’  Books  exhibited  included  juve-  150  entries.  Telegraph 

mg  school  .  .  .  It  will  prove  gi^ggigg  established  fa-  A  $1000  cash  prize  was  pre-  ^orm,  hai 


seum  of  Science  and  Industry,  witn  4o,o^d  votes  coming 

the  Children’s  Book  Council,  and  ^  single  wwk. 

the  Chieaan  flll.l  Trihunf^  The  Winner,  an  assistant  in  a 


by  the  biggest  margin  yet. 
Filter-tips  beat  out  non-filter 


‘  ■  Tr  -i  atiraciea  a  recora  atiena- 

newspaper  advertising.  If  it  5g 

draws  a  crowd  for  a  book  fair,  ; 

hobby  ^ow,  open  house  or  ski-  exhibited  included  juve- 

ing  school  ...  It  will  prove  . 


physician’s  office,  earned  18,912  brands  for  the  second  consecu- 


served  by  the  newspaper  and  BLANKET  —  Leo  Waldman, 
sel^ted  from  a  field  of  manager  of  the  Morning 


150  entries. 

A  $1000  cash  prize  was  pre 


Telegraph  and  Daily  Racing 
Form,  has  come  up  with  an  ap- 


.  .  i_  ^  _ _ ]  aiiu  ^di-dUiidiAcu  Ail"  ^ - - * -  —  r--  rutrn,  iioa  uuiiic  uu  wiiii  aii  ai^ 

jus  as  muc _ c _ p _  vorites,  as  well  as  newly  pub-  sented  by  the  Courier  and  Press,  propriate  stunt  for  merchandis- 


lished  works.  Original  prints 
and  drawings  used  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  recent  books  for  boys  and 
girls  were  also  shown. 


Hobby  Show  Draws  85,000 
The  nine-day  Hobby  and  Gift 


ing  for  advertisers  in  the  two 
racing  publications. 

Leo  recently  purchased  a  race 


Show,  sponsored  by  the  Indian-  horse,  Pourquoi  Pas,  at  Aque- 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star,  drew  a  duct,  and  has  inscribed  the 


I'M  KeRMiT. 


A  regular  schedule  of  theatri-  e^polis  (Ind.)  Star,  drew  a  duct,  and  has  inscribed  the 
cal  presentations  was  scheduled  record  crowd  of  85,000  to  the  horse’s  blanket  with  the  trade- 
as  well  as  personal  appearances  Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds  to  marks  and  signatures  of  Tele- 
by  noted  authors  and  illustra-  view  a  vast  array  of  hobbies,  graph  and  Racing  Form  adver- 
tors,  including  Harry  Golden,  home  improvement  and  tisers. 

author  of  “Only  in  America,”  do-it-yourself  demonstrations.  ♦  •  • 

and  Thor  Heyerdahl,  author  of  Feature  exhibits  included  an  rm.  a 

“Kon  Tiki.”  average  size  model  home,  to 

which  carpenters  added  a  12-  Beacm-News  staged  a 

Pet  Show  in  Baltimore  foot-square  room  each  night.  Family  Day  promotaon  m 

The  Baltimore  (Md  1  News-  The  room  was  dismantled  after  Septemter  which  provM  to  be 

e  tsaitimore  closim?  each  ni^ht.  so  it  could  interest  to  the  com- 

Post  announces  that  its  16th  Closing  eacn  nigni,  so  ii  couia  ..  +«. 

annual  Pet  Show  was  the  most  b®  re-built  for  a  new  crowd  on  ^ 

successful  vet  the  following  evening.  A  26-  getherness  on  a  Sunday  follow- 

c  siui  yet.  Christmas  tree  decorated  the  end  of  Summer 

This  year’s  shows  were  moved  tdiris^s  tree  d®^^ted  *  ^ 

+1 _  *  with  stuffed  animals  valued  at  va^iions. 

from  city  parks^ere  the  event  ^  center-  The  event  was  suggested  by 

had  previously  been  held  to  five  f__  Ai.g  show  William  M.  Hart,  publisher, 

community  shopping  centers,  j  a?  ai,  *  i.  following  an  editorial,  “Why  Not 

ereatlv  exoandin?  interest  and  Proceeds  for  the  show  go  to  .  t\„„  „ 


successful  yet.  the  following  evening.  A  26- 

This  year’s  shows  were  moved  foot  C^is^s  tree  de«,rated 
from  city  parks  where  the  event  '^‘^h  stuffed  animals  valued  at 

had  previously  been  held  to  five  “Y®’*  f “  ®®"*®*^- 

community  shopping  centers,  P>ece  for  the  show. 

greatly  expanding  interest  and  Proceeds  for  the  show  go  to 


Family  Day  —  The  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  staged  a 
“Family  Day”  promotion  in 


William  M.  Hart,  publisher, 
following  an  editorial,  “Why  Not 
A  Family  Day,”  which  Louis 


participation  in  the  newspaper-  purchase  ^op  and  athletic  managing  editor, 

sponsored  program.  Over  1,500  Indiana^lis  ^  ^  windup  to  Father’s 

children  (and  their  pets,  we  Pobce  At^hletic  League  (PAL)  ,  .  j 

presume)  participated  in  the  Clubs,  with  more  than  10,000  by 


uus,  wiui  mure  uitiii  xv.uuu  mv  *  _  i  ^ 

'  *  * -  -  ---  ,  ’  ,,  ,  ’  The  event  was  publicized  by 

Pet  Show,  and  operators  and  enrolled.  conducting  a  Family  Day  letter 

promotion  men  for  the  shopping  Open  House  for  Staff  contest,  open  to  readers  between 

centers  reported  crowds  in  the  sLges  of  13  and  20  years,  on 

thousands  viewing  each  indi-  Staff  members  of  the  Rock-  ^^g  subject:  “What  I  believe 

vidual  competition,  lauding  the  ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  Reg-  makes  a  Happy  family.”  The 

News-Post  for  its  power  to  at-  ister-Rejniblic  and  radio  station  initial  story  also  asked  for 

tract  such  large  crowds.  WROK  played  host  to  more  than  family  photographs  and  of  those 

^  «««  .  ..  .  .  860  fellow  employes,  their  fam-  a  dozen  of  the  better 


tract  such  large  crowds. 
5,000  Learn  to  Ski 


5  000  I>.a™  to  Sk!  tellow  employes,  tneir  lam-  received  a  dozen  of  the  better 

’  ^  ilies  and  friends,  at  a  Sunday  pictures  were  published,  along 

Promotional  services  per-  open  house  in  the  News  Tower,  .^th  some  of  the  better  letters. 


Vancouver 


formed  by  the  Vancouver  Guests  were  grreeted  by  news-  Cash  awards  of  $26,  $16  and  $10 
(B.  C.)  Sun  build  a  reservoir  paper  executives  in  the  lobby  were  given  for  the  first  three 
of  good  will  on  which  the  news-  preceding  a  guided  tour  of  all  letters  judged  as  the  best, 
paper  draws  every  day,  reports  departments.  Advertising  promotion  theme 

J.  A.  McLellan,  promotion  man-  A  highlight  of  the  open  house  urged  readers  to  “Spend  Family 

^as  a  pin  wheel-marked  se-  Day  Togrether — At  Worship,  At 
The  Sun’s  annual  skiing  quence  of  events  leading  to  the  Play,  At  Meals.”  Stores,  restau- 


The  Sun’s  annual  skiing  quence  of  events  leading  to  the  Play,  At  Meals.”  Stores,  restau- 
school  attracts  approximately  creation  of  a  color  advertise-  rants,  theaters  and  bowling  cen- 
5,000  registrants.  ment  appearing  in  the  Morning  ters  took  space  to  tie-in  with  the 


000  registrants.  ment  appearing  in  the  Morning  ters  took  space  to  tie-in  with  the 

Other  events  under  the  news-  Star  the  day  of  the  tour.  event. 
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WE’D  LIKE 

YOUR  ADVICE 

About  an  advertising  and  public  relations  problem 


THE  QUESTION:  Which  is  the  sounder  policy  in  advertising  —  to  confine  messages  to  the  values  of  your 
own  product  or  service,  or  to  attack  competitors? 

THE  SITUATION:  in  more  than  twenty  years  of  ATA  roads  in  the  West  for  many  years,  creating 

national  advertising,  we  have  used  our  limited  problems  and  with  a  fine  safety  record.  From 

budget  to  portray  the  role  of  trucks  in  our  econ-  limited  pad  has  been  launched  the  threat  of 

omy;  to  describe  our  intensive  (and  successful)  ten-trailer  trains  pounding  down  the  highways— 

efforts  to  educate  truck  drivers  to  drive  safely  and  ^  stratospheric  flight  of  fancy. 

courteously;  to  explain  the  advantages  of  fast.  The  heart  of  our  problem  is  this:  all  transport 

flexible,  dependable  and  economical  motor  carrier  and  most  other  areas  of  business  have  some  defect 

service.  or  other  which  could  be  exploited.  Railroads  are 

During  all  these  years,  our  principal  competi-  "o  exception.  We  could  list  their  points  of  irrita- 

tors,  the  railroads,  have  unceasingly  exploited  real  of  danger  here  but  then  we  might  be  accused 

or  imaginary  aspects  of  truck  operation  in  an  of  using  this  copy  to  do  what  we  have  said  is  not 

effort  to  bring  us  public  disfavor.  our  policy  to  do.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  by  any 

.  ,  .  . ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  reader  will  bring  them  into  sharp  recollection. 

A  current  example  is  a  widely-placed  advertise- 

ment  of  a  major  eastern  and  southeastern  railroad.  It  might  be  argued,  as  indeed  the  railroads 

illustrating  a  huge  "turnpike  train"  and  threaten-  might  argue,  that  exposition  of  these  deficiencies 

ing  the  motorist  with  "giant  road  locomotives"  is  in  the  public  interest,  but  we  doubt  the  believ- 

of  the  future,  hauling  as  many  as  ten  trailers  be-  ability  of  such  a  position  or  its  basic  honesty. 

hind  them.  There  is  unmistakable  implication  that  wr  j  • 

We  do  not  mean  to  appear  pious.  Our  disincli- 
trucks  alone  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  "the  ^  i  u  .  .u  j  c  •  r  -i  j 

^  nation  to  celebrate  the  deficiencies  of  railroads 

hazards  of  highway  travel  today  have  made 'pleas-  j  u  -u  ui-  ^  *  *1. 

.  .  °  ^  .  and  build  up  public  antagonism  against  them  is 

ure  driving  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  unsound— that,  self- 

Now  the  undramatic  fact  is  that  this  frightening  ishly  it  is  more  beneficial  to  tell  our  own  story, 

prospect  is  based,  in  actuality,  on  recent  action  by  In  the  final  analysis  what  does  it  profit  anyone  to 

turnpike  authorities  permitting  so-called  double-  denigrate  competition?  In  our  own  case,  we  are 

bottom  units  on  their  toll  roads.  These  consist  of  partners  in  transportation  which  happens  to  be  a 

a  very  shallow  tractor  hauling  two  trailers.  Their  facility  that  needs  much  less  emotional  in-fighting 

use  was  inaugurated  after  intensive  experiments  and  a  great  deal  more  cooperation  and  coordina- 

on  passing  time,  safety,  required  power  and  other  tion  between  the  independent  modes. 

elements,  all  of  them  coming  off  very  well  indeed  t»  l  u  u-  u  j* 

’  ®  ^  Perhaps  you  have  opinions  which  agree,  or  dis- 

in  the  trial  run  period.  There  isn’t  an  iota  of  high-  ul 

^  °  agree,  wholly  or  in  part.  We  certainly  would  be 

way  damage  involved  since  these  units  are  subject  ,  .  u  *1.  1*1.  u  r 

^  ®  '  bappy  to  have  them,  although,  as  of  now,  we  are 

to  the  same  axle-weight  limits  as  all  other  trucks.  ^  ,  -j  •  u  •  vw 

®  not  seriously  considering  changing  our  policy.  We 

Moreover  double  bottom  units  have  been  in  use,  are  wondering  if  we  can  be  wrong,  however,  and 

not  merely  on  super-highways  but  on  conven-  your  comment  either  way  would  be  illuminating. 

John  V*  Lawrence,  Managing  Director 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


the  worlds  unique  plant  for  b 

o 


The  weloome  mat  is  out  at  Goss  when¬ 
ever  you’re  in  town.  And  we’re  sure  your  visit 
will  be  highly  profitable— through  the  only  plant 
in  the  world  especially  built  to  design  and  con¬ 
struct  rotary  presses. 

Tour  our  over-lO-acre  plant,  housing  many 
million  dollars  worth  of  the  most  modem,  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment.  See  how  the  skills  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  engineers  and  master  machinists  create 
and  bring  their  drawing-board  dreams  to  life. 
Observe  the  stubborn  researchers,  dissatisfied 
with  even  the  latest  and  finest,  working  to  make 
it  still  better. 

You  may  view  several  giant  presses  being  built 
simultaneously  in  the  press  erection  area.  And 
no  two  will  be  exactly  alike.  Every  Goss  press 
is  “tailored”  (from  the  only  complete  line  avail¬ 
able)  to  fit  a  certain  newspaper’s  needs. 

So  next  time  you’re  in  Chicago,  arrange  to 
stop  and  see  us  at  Goss.  There’s  no  obligation 
to  leam  why  we  say  Goss  builds  the  finest,  most 
modem  presses  and  equipment. 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service  I 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  P  . 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  6oss  presses 
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FAIRCHILD  Staff  Shifts  on 
H  0  S  Florida  Paper 


Fairchild  Publications  has  assigned 
members  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
staff  to  cover  President-elect  Sena¬ 
tor  John  F.  Kennedy,  while  he  is 
in  Palm  Beach.  John  Norman,  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  has  been  in  Palm  Beach 
for  the  past  week  on  this  assign¬ 
ment;  he  was  then  replaced  by 
Lloyd  Schwartz,  of  the  Washington 
news  staff,  who  will  remain  with 
the  Senator  until  his  return  to 
Washington. 


A  new  column,  “Profitable  Dealer 
Experiences,”  began  this  week  in 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 
The  daily  column  is  edited  by  A1 
W.  Bemsohn,  West  Coast  field  hard 
goods  editor  of  the  paper.  It  covers 
appliance  stores  from  small  to  large 
and  in  the  future  will  report  on  the 
wide  range  of  store  activities. 


A  new  correspondent  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Fairchild’s  worldwide 
staff  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  He 
is  Mauricio  Caminha  de  Lacerda, 
who  also  is  local  editor  of  Correio 
de  Manha. 


Marion  Brown,  Bedding  Business 
columnist  for  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  and  Stanley  Slom, 
furniture  editor,  will  be  attending 
the  45th  Annual  Convention  and 
Supplies  Market  of  the  National 
Association  of  Bedding  Manufac¬ 
turers  at  Miami  Beach,  Nov.  27-30. 
Larry  Cafiero,  of  Fairchild’s  Miami 
news  staff,  also  will  cover  the  event. 


Over  3300  subscriptions  to  Fair- 
(diild  publications  go  to  foreign 
subscribers  in  42  countries.  Japan 
leads  with  827,  followed  by  Eng¬ 
land  with  6%  and  Australia  with 
580.  MEN’S  WEAR  M^azine  leads 
the  publication  field  with  1,401  for¬ 
eign  subscriptions,  followed  by 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  with 
719  and  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  with 
551. 


Julian  Handler,  editor  of  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS,  and  Steve  Wein¬ 
stein,  news  editor,  will  be  in  Miami 
Beach  next  week,  Nov.  27-30,  to 
cover  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Fo^  Chains 
at  the  Americana  Hotel. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  last  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ooily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
WoMien't  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Fernithingt  Doily,  Directoriet, 
Men's  Wear,  Foelweor  Newt.  5ookk 
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Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  C.  Millar,  president  of 
the  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  executive  editor 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  of 
I  managing  editors  for  each  news¬ 
paper. 

John  S.  Walters,  who  had 
been  serving  as  managing  editor 
of  both  publications,  is  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

A.  B.  Manning  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  and  E.  G.  Henson  was 
advanced  to  that  post  for  the 
Journal.  They  have  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Millar,  general  manager 
of  both  newspapers,  also  an¬ 
nounced  three  other  newsroom 
promotions,  as  follows: 

A.  A.  Frederickson,  formerly 
on  the  Times-Union  state  news 
desk,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
women’s  news  departments  of 
the  Times-Union  and  Journal. 
This  post  was  filled  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  until  recently. 

Jerald  E.  Hanks,  named  city 
editor  of  the  Journal,  succeeding 
Gene  C.  Brown,  who  resigned  to 
become  information  officer  for 
the  district  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  here.  Mr. 
Hanks  formerly  was  assistant 
city  editor. 

Richard  Bussard,  Journal  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  moved  from 
the  general  news  desk. 

• 

Don  A.  Schanciie,  former 
INS  correspondent  and  bureau 
chief  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Korea; 
and  more  recently  with  Life 
Magazine  —  to  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  re¬ 
placing  Clay  Blair  Jr.,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Post’s  non-fiction 
department. 

*  *  « 

David  L.  Piekce,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  —  from  supervisor  of 
product  information  to  manager 
of  employe  information.  Com¬ 
ing  Glass  Works,  New  York. 
Richard  B.  Bessey,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette  —  from  a 
product  information  writer  to 
supervisor  of  product  informa¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  * 

Ruth  Moore,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  reporter  —  award 
from  the  National  Municipal 
League  for  her  series  of  articles 
a  year  ago  on  “Downtown 
U.S.A.”  The  award  includes  a 
plaque  and  $500. 


GOLD  PRESS  CARD  of  fh*  Guy  GannaH  Publishing  Co.  for  tha  bast 
ganaral  news  feature  of  1959  is  accepted  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lane  Pinkham 
from  Brig.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  817th  Air  Division  Commander.  Mrs. 
Pinkham  passed  indoctrination  exams  and  flew  with  an  SAC  mission  as 
part  of  her  work  in  gathering  material  for  an  ll-part  series  about 
the  Air  Force. 


GOVERNMENTAL  STAFF  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Evening  Journal 
gathers  for  a  picture  after  capturing  the  seventh  award  for  the  Journal 
in  eight  years  of  competition  among  Inland  Daily  Press  Associatioo 
papers  for  coverage  of  local  governmental  news.  Left  to  right:  Lao 
Scherer,  City  Hall;  Ron  Gibson,  statehouse;  Bill  Kreifel,  police;  Del 
Snodgrass,  courthouse;  Frank  Rail,  statehouse;  seated,  Bess  Jenkins, 
education  and  general  government. 


Berkson  Scholar 

An  Air  Force  veteran  was 
named  to  receive  the  Seymour 
Berkson  Memorial  Scholarship 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
The  $1,000  award  was  made  to 
Gerald  R.  Craven,  26,  of  L«ake- 
wood,  Calif,  who  studied  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  exten¬ 
sion  division  in  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  while  stationed  there 
as  a  radio  traffic  analyst  with  a 
U.  S.  Air  Force  intellig^ence 
unit.  In  1960  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
had  majored  in  English. 


Henry  B.  Hook,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Morning  Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  —  elected  a  trustee  of 
Beloit  College. 

*  a  a 

Pierre  Laportb,  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lature  correspondent  for  L« 
Devoir  of  Montreal — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Quebec  Legislature 

Press  Gallery. 

a  a  a 

Kenneth  Eskey,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press — new  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

a  a  a 

Lucille  Burke,  Chicago  (Ill-) 
Tribune  society  reporter — ^wed 
to  James  L.  Sheerin. 
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50th  Anniversary,  Ruppell,  80,  Retires 

Donble  Significance  As  (^i  Trib  Printer 

Helena,  Ark.  Chicago 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Clyde  Ruppell,  80-year-old 

Young  are  celebrating  their  50th  member  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
year  of  ownership  of  the  Helena  une’a  composing  room  staff  for 
World  and  their  Golden  Wed-  55  years,  retired  recently, 
ding  Anniversary.  rounding  out  a  printing  career 

The  publishing  firm  moved  that  began  in  1894  in  Spring- 
into  its  new  building  this  year  field.  Ill.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
and  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso-  staff  in  1905,  as  a  relief  man, 
ciation  will  conduct  its  1961  setting  headlines, 
summer  convention  here  in  June.  Mr.  Ruppell’s  retirement  re- 
Mr.  Young’s  partners  are  his  duced  to  five  the  number  of 
sons.  Jack  and  Porter  Young.  active  employees  who  wear  the 
•  diamond  studded  pin  of  the  50- 

tT»iL  ifAiin  1  year  Chicago  Tribune  veteran. 

Redbook  Adds  Rush  those  is  George  Nelis, 

Robert  Rush,  formerly  with  85-year-old  proofreader  who  has 
the  Chicago  office  of  Jann  &  been  with  the  paper  68  years. 
Kelley,  newspaper  representa-  He  was  there  to  say  farewell  to 
tives,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Mr.  Ruppell. 
sales  staff  of  Redbook  magazine. 


Clarke  B.  Ash  to 
Associate  Editor 

Miami,  Fla. 

Miami  News  editor  William 
C.  Baggs  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Clarke  B.  Ash  as 
uiociate  editor.  Mr.  Ash,  Sun- 
iMj  editor  since  last  March,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  News. 

Sncceeding  him  as  Sunday 
editor  is  Jack  Kassewitz,  who 
his  been  the  editor  of  Florida 
Umg,  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
News. 

Mac  Smith,  garden  editor,  be¬ 
comes  the  new  editor  of  Florida 
Living. 

The  Sunday  Review,  a  special 
pi^  published  each  week  as  a 
public  service  to  give  readers 
the  background  of  the  news,  will 
be  written  by  Robert  Shogan, 
telegraph  editor. 

•  Green  Bay,  Wis.  of  Western  New  York  accounts.  Richard  Coote,  s 

Luman  G.  Miller,  former  John  B.  Torinus  has  been  •  Hartford  (Conn.)  T 

publisher  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  named  president  of  the  Green  Wilbur  Boone,  assistant  busi-  ried  Miss  Barbara  Si 
Chronicle  —  to  assistant  man-  Bay  Newspaper  Company  and  ness  manager  of  the  San  Fran-  *  *  * 

ager,  Oregon  Railroad  Associa-  executive  editor  of  the  Green  cisco  (Calif.)  News  —  now  as-  Charles  S.  Tilsoi 

tion,  public  relations  firm  repre-  Bay  Press-Gazette  by  the  board  sistant  general  manager  of  the  tonio  (Tex.)  Light 

senting  the  state’s  Class  I  rail-  of  directors.  He  succeeds  the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulle-  elected  president  of 

roads.  late  A.  B.  Turnbull  as  president,  fin-  culation  Managers  J 

*  *  *  David  L.  Nelson,  business  - 

Lee  W.  Coleman,  executive  manager  since  1957,  was  named 

sports  editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  corporation  treasurer. 

Rejmblic  —  to  sports  editor,  Mr.  Torinus  has  been  an  em- 
Me$a  (Ariz.)  Tribune.  ployee  of  the  Press-Gazette  since 

*  •  *  g^’Bduation  from  Dartmouth  in  a  r\  f  •  I 

Edward  C.  Hotaling,  a  1934.  During  the  war  years  he  A 

Frank  Gannett  N.'wspaperboy  took  a  leave  of  absence  for  ^ 

Scholarship  winner  —  to  city  military  service. 

deak,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  * 

a  Gannett  afternoon  daily.  He 
will  receive  a  Master’s  Degree 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  next  month. 


John  B.  Torinus 


A.  R.  (Bob)  Hauton,  former 
feature  writer,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press  —  to  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald-Post  as  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


Arthur  T.  Gormuty,  retired 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.  —  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union. 


p/onf  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


George  E.  Anderson  —  to  the 
sales  staff  of  Family  Weekly  as 
I*hiladelphia  area  representa¬ 
tive.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 
Holiday  Magazine, 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


.IT  Morrow,  conductor  of 

-  the  “A  Line  O’  Type  or  Two” 
column  in  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib- 
~  ***“!  une — underwent  an  operation  at 

T  'll  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Chi- 

Ntwi  Tribune,  handled  his  llth  „„„ 

consecutive  Presidential  election  as  t,  pei^, 

"•W*  editor.  His  first  copy  chore  SMALL,  Tribune  reporter 

wei  on  the  Harding-Cox  contest  and  former  foreign  correspond- 
in  1920.  ent,  will  conduct  the  column. 
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Ettgineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


The  Weekly  Editor 

By  T.  W.  Pue 

Publifilirr,  Edmonton  Sun  PublisliinK  Company,  I.ld. 
THE  ABC  IN  CANADA 


(A  talk  delivered  at  the  weekly 
newspaper  session  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  City.) 

In  all  the  welter  of  doubt  and 
half-truths  in  the  business  world 
today,  we  have  one  strong  and 
sure  standard  of  truth  and  re¬ 
liability.  That  is  the  circulation 
claims  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  print  media  members. 

Though  not  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  audited  statements  of 
circulations  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  accepted 
as  a  standard  of  perfection  in  at 
least  one  area  of  a  publisher’s 
business.  In  no  other  phase  of 
his  operation,  can  he  point  to  a 
solid  element  and  say  to  the 
world:  “Here  is  an  unassailable 
fact.” 

The  largest  single  group  of 
print  media  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  the  community 
newspaper  group.  There  are 
nearly  10,000  of  us.  It  is  the 
group  that  has  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  ABC  audited  circula¬ 
tions.  Though  many  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  will  disagree  with  me,  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  need  ABC 
as  much  as  any  other  group  of 
print  media. 

A  Canadian  publisher  of  high 
regard  in  his  community  and  in 
the  newspaper  fraternity  said  to 
me:  “I  don’t  need  ABC.  Most  of 
my  circulation  is  by  municipal 
contract;  it  is  paid:  and  anyone 
can  come  into  our  office  and  ver¬ 
ify  our  circulation  claims  for 
himself.”  Well,  my  argument  is 
that  if  he  has  all  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  he  really  has  no  excuse 
for  not  being  ABC.  And  al¬ 
though  anyone  can,  if  he  wishes, 
call  in  and  check  this  publisher’s 


"LIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 
something  and  who  have 
the  money  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 
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Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


circulation  claims,  chances  are 
nobody  will.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  truth  of  his  circulation 
claims,  they  will  just  go  on 
doubting  and  this  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publisher  will  be  the 
loser. 

I  would  like  to  see  every 
weekly  newspaper  publisher 
latch  on  to  ABC  as  his  stand¬ 
ard.  BUT  before  this  is  done,  it 
is  up  to  others  of  us  who  are 
already  ABC  members  to  en¬ 
thusiastically  sell  ABC  to  our 
fellows. 

3  Suggestions 

Here  are  some  suggestions 
that  might  be  translated  into 
proposals  for  action: 

1.  Formation  of  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  mechanics  of 
ABC  record-keeping,  and  the 
preparation  of  standard  printed 
forms  to  make  this  record-keep¬ 
ing  easy.  (We  should  figure  out 
from  the  standard  forms  which 
the  prospective  ABC  member 
can  use  in  sending  out  renewal 
notices  and  such  to  his  sub¬ 
scribers.  Now  to  those  of  us  who 
have  studied  hard  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  all  these  forms, 
it  comes  rather  of  a  shock  to 
know  that  many  don’t  have  any¬ 
thing  like  that  to  work  with, 
and  we  have  to  provide  them 
with  the  tools.  We  just  can’t  say: 
“Well,  join  ABC  and  everything 
will  be  fine,”  because  he  has 
these  problems  in  office  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  getting  this  mate¬ 
rial  out.) 

2.  Selection  of  regional  spe¬ 
cial  ABC  representatives  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  assist  the 
Chicago  office  in  interesting 
more  weeklies  in  becoming  ABC 
members. 

3.  Request  state  and  provin- 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

You  ore  SPECIAL— 
BECAUSE 


cial  associations  to  make  avail-  MMHMI 

able  special  time  to  hear  reports 

by  these  special  representatives  ^ \TA 
on  the  progress  of  ABC  mem-  '  ^ 

bership  ill  their  areas,  ^ch  re- 
ports  to  be  pnntetl  and  circu- 

lated  to  all  weeklies  in  the  BIG  MAN  —  The  Xrw  Jerte^ 
areas.  League  of  Weekly  Si  wspapert, 

4.  More  direct  mail  promotion  Inc.,  organized  a  testimonial 
by  Chicago  office  to  non-ABC  dinner  Nov.  20  in  North  Bergen 
weeklies.  for  M.  Martin  Turpanjian,  edi- 

The  biggest  single  factor  we  tor  of  the  North  Bergen  Hudtort 
have  to  overcome  is  apathy.  We  Gazette  and  Waldwick  Jerte% 
need  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  Parade.  It  marked  the  cele 
ABC.  If  we  do,  we  can  make  the  bration  of  his  40  years  “of  dedi- 
biggest  single  advance  in  ABC  cated  service  to  pioneering  Jour 
media  membership  in  history  by  nalism  and  7  years  as  an  actm 
bringing  in  the  thousands  of  militant  president  of  the  Ne* 
weekly  papers  that  should  be  Jersey  League  of  Wrekly  New*- 
ABC  members.  papers,  Inc.”  Among  the  accoa- 

I  have  never  once  thought  of  Plishments  credited  to  Mr.  Tor 
the  financial  gains  likely  to  ac- 

crue  directly  from  ABC  mem-  >ssmng  wallet  and  automobU. 
bership.  But,  if  this  were  con-  Press  Cards  to  edh 

sidered  important  to  a  Canadian  publishers  and  reporters  of 
prospect,  for  instance,  I  believe  weeklies  without  discnmina 
there  are  two  or  three  adver-  ^lon;  and  the  initiation  of  pre« 
tisers  -  national  advertisers  -  conferences  for  editors  of  week- 
now  who  use  only  ABC  week-  newspapers  by  the  Governor 
lies,  and  if  ABC  membership 

cannot  chalk  up  financial  gain  •  •  * 

there  is  little  extra  net  cost.  BIG  TALK  —  The  Nov.  1# 


there  IS  little  extra  net  cost.  BIG  TALK  —  The  Nov.  10 

*  ♦  *  issue  of  the  St.  Helena  (Ore.) 

NEWSP.4PERS  IN  GEORGIA  Sentinel-Mist  included  a  special 

progress  magazine  conteining 
The  weekly  newspaper  indus-  quotes  from  250  persons,  se- 
try  in  Georgia  and  throughout  lected  at  random  from  the  pa- 
the  country  now  stands  at  a  cru-  per’s  circulation  list.  “The  re- 
cial  point  in  its  development.  quest  was  made  to  give  a  more 
John  W.  Hughes,  secretary  personal  touch  to  the  magazine,” 
^nd  business  manager  of  the  the  newspaper  stated.  “Person! 
Calhoun  (Ga.)  newspapers,  ex-  were  asked  how  they  feel  about 
presses  this  belief  in  the  current  St.  Helens,  why  they  enjoy  liv- 
issue  of  the  Emory  University  ing  here  and  why  others  mig^ 
Quarterly.  like  to  live  here.  They  were  also 

“Traditionally  there  has  been  ^^ed  to  list  the  good  points  ol 
at  least  one  independent  weekly  community, 
newspaper  to  serve  the  people  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

each  county.  Emigration  from  bIG  NEWS  —  One  dozen 
some  of  the  rural  counties  has  two-column,  three-inch  ads  from 
now  reached  a  stage  where  pub-  jocal  merchants  filled  the  lowar 
lication  of  a  newspaper  exclu-  half  of  page  one  of  a  recMt 
sively  for  that  particular  politi-  issue  of  the  Vale  (Ore.)  Mair 


NEWS  —  One  dozen 


sively  for  that  particular  politi-  issue  of  the  Vale  (Ore.)  Mab 
cal  subdivision  cannot  be  justi-  fi^ur  Enterprise.  The  newspaper 
fied  economically.”  carried  a  statement  by  Publisher 

n  •  o  Russell  Skinner  which  said  in 

Buying  Power 

In  most  of  these  counties  there  heur  Enterprise  believe  that 
is  enough  buying  power  to  jus-  these  merchants  whose  existence 
tify  the  publication  if  capital  makes  all  of  our  lives  better 
investment  can  be  reduced  by  should  make  Front  Page  New 
producing  the  newspaper  in  an  at  least  once  a  year.” 
independent  or  jointly-owned  «  *  * 

plant  Mr.  Hughes  said  He  pre-  _  ^ 

f  noTht  day  period,  students  at  Ontarft 
printing  plant  as  a  possible  ^  Junior  High  School  soM 

^  $1,318.50  worth  of  subscriptioW 

Most  weekly  publishers  are  by  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argu^ 
talent  and  inclination  editors  Observer.  The  $404  in  comniis- 
rather  than  businessmen  or  pro-  gjons  which  the  students  earned 
duction  specialists,  he  added.  he  spent  on  the  school’i 

Time  and  effort  saved  from  busi-  visual  education  program  for  i 
ness  operation  could  result  in  a  screen  and  for  films.  Mrs.  Agnei 
better  editorial  product.  Lynch,  publisher,  said  she  wai 

For  all  its  apparent  sameness,  greatly  pleased  with  the  efforts 
Mr.  Hughes  believes  the  typical  of  the  students  as  they  hac 
weekly  newspaper  provides  a  re-  more  than  doubled  the  sales  o: 
markably  complete  picture  of  a  the  two  previous  annual  cam- 
week  in  the  life  of  the  town.  paigns. 
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Photographers 
have  a 
wide  choice 


When  a  photographer  picks  a  camera,  he  has  a 
wide  range  of  models  and  styles  to  choose  from. 
No  one  camera  suits  the  taste  and  requirements 
of  every  photographer.  When  you  choose  a  new 
type  for  your  newspaper.  Intertype  believes  you 
should  also  have  a  choice.  That  is  why  Intertype 
has  developed  its  famous  family  of  legibility  faces 
from  which  you  can  pick  the  face  that  suits  the 
character  and  requirements  of  your  newspaper. 

JVhy  not  get  the  whole  story?  Write  today  for 
a  complete  f)ortfolio  of  Intertype  legibility  faces. 


Intertype  Company  364  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,N.  Y, 


A  DWtsloii  of  Horrift^latertype  Corporation 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


'N«rt»pe  and  Imperial  are  registered  trademarks 
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Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  Plans  National  Daily 


By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto 

Inspired  by  the  circulation 
success  of  its  weekly  overseas 
edition,  printed  in  London,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  is  work¬ 
ing  on  plans  for  a  national 
Canadian  morning  daily  to  be 
published  simultaneously  in  a 
number  of  Canadian  cities.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  only  morning  dailies 
in  Canada  are  in  Toronto,  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Vancouver. 

“We  have  tested  the  Muirhead 
facsimile  process  with  our  pages 
over  a  1,000-mile  circuit  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  negoti¬ 
ating  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  for  a  microwave  service, 
covering  12  telephone  channels 
in  width,  for  a  specific  number 
of  hours  daily  across  Canada,” 
Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
said  just  before  leaving  for 
Paris  to  attend  the  UNESCO 
conference  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  as  a  Canadian  delegate. 

Mr.  Dalgleish  last  year  saw 
the  Muirhead  facsimile  process 
in  Japan,  where  it  is  being  used 
to  simultaneously  publish  edi¬ 
tions  of  Tokyo  Asahi  Shimbun 
in  other  cities  up  to  850  miles 
distant.  The  intricate  Japanese 
print  characters  appeared  clear 
on  the  papers  printed  from  the 
facsimile  negative. 

Clear  Negatives 

In  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Dalg¬ 
leish  has  had  pages  of  the  over¬ 
seas  edition  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  sent  on  a  round  circuit 
from  London  to  Glasgow  and 
return.  The  resultant  negative 
was  clear  enough  to  permit 
plates  to  be  made  for  a  regular 
press  run.  Tests  following  have 
shown  that  the  regular  full-size 
pages  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
can  be  reduced  to  half  their  size, 
transmitted  by  facsimile  and 
then  blown  up  again  to  full  size 


without  any  loss  of  clarity  to 
type  or  pictures.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  transmit  a  page 
of  the  paper,  in  reduced  size,  in 
13  minutes. 

The  morning  daily  averages 
between  32  and  44  pages  during 
the  week.  Leaving  out  local  news, 
local  classified  advertisements, 
a  national  morning  daily  might 
run  from  26  to  32  pages.  If  full- 
page  national  advertisements 
and  feature  pages  are  air-ex¬ 
pressed  in  advance,  it  would  take 
from  3  to  5  hours  to  transmit 
the  balance  of  the  paper  daily, 
by  facsimile  process. 

Canada  has  seven  time  zones, 
ranging  from  Newfoundland 
time  to  Yukon  time.  Despite  this 
range  of  time,  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
to  publish  a  morning  paper 
simultaneously  for  early  morn¬ 
ing  distribution  using  the  fac¬ 
simile  process  and  microwave 
transmission.  Toronto  is  on 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

No  Target  Date 

Mr.  Dalgleish  said  there  is  no 
target  date  for  establishment  of 
such  a  national  morning  daily, 
nor  has  there  been  any  serious 
study  as  yet  as  to  which  cities 
would  be  served.  However,  he 
did  feel  that  there  would  be  no 
need  to  go  into  Montreal  in¬ 
itially,  since  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  serves  the  city  well. 

The  overseas  edition,  now  in 
its  third  year,  has  been  “too 
successful  in  circulation,”  Mr. 
Dalgleish  pointed  out.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  has  far  surpassed  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  has  grown  too  fast.  The 
initial  aim  was  for  12,000  copies 
weekly.  This  was  surpassed  the 
first  year.  Now  the  off-season 
print  order  is  for  24,000  copies, 
of  which  some  8,000  to  9,000  are 
for  subscription  in  Great  Britain 
alone. 


new  brochure  on 

ROP  color 

A  new  four-page  brochure  tells 
how  newspapers  of  all  sizes  can 
use  ROP  color  to  build  reader- 
ship  and  attract  advertisers.  It 
spells  out  the  selling  advanta^tes 
of  editorial  features,  advertising 
mats,  color  engravings  and  con¬ 
tract  and  consulting  services 
offered  by  Sta-Hi  Color  Service. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
food,  fashion  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  photographs — is  printed  in 
full  color  on  actual  newsprint 
with  no  make-ready  and  using 
ANPA-AAAA  standard  inks. 
Send  for  your  copy  by  address¬ 
ing  letterhead  request  to: 
STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 
1000  South  Pomona  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 
16  East  52nd  St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 


During  the  summer  tourist 
season,  when  Canadians  travel 
extensively  in  Europe,  another 
6,000  to  10,000  copies  are 
printed. 

The  overseas  edition  is  printed 
in  the  plant  of  the  London  Times 
and  that  paper’s  distribution 
organization  looks  after  the 
overseas  Globe  and  Mail  as  well. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  newsstands 
all  over  Europe  alongside  copies 
of  the  London  Times,  and  is 
mailed  to  93  countries  all  told. 
A  subscription  only  recently 
was  receiv^  from  Wake  Island, 
air  base  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Overseas  Subscribers 

Many  Canadians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  reading  it  in  Europe  have 
subscribed  to  the  overseas  edi¬ 
tion  at  their  home  residences. 
Bulk  air  express  shipments  of 
the  paper  are  received  in  Toron¬ 
to  on  publication  date  and  air¬ 
mailed  from  Toronto  to  all  parts 
of  North  America  to  subscribers. 

Subscribers  throughout  the 
world  include  all  Canadian  em¬ 
bassies  and  trade  offices,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  many  countries, 
and  financial  firms  in  London 
and  principal  world  capitals.  The 
paper’s  detailed  report  on  the 
week’s  operations  at  the  Toron¬ 
to  and  Montreal  stock  exchanges 
and  listings  of  Canadian  bond 
prices  are  in  great  demand, 
James  L.  Cooper,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Dalgleish  and  former  Lon¬ 
don  Express  representative  in 
Canada,  told  your  correspondent. 

During  the  tourist  season 
parties  of  touring  Canadians 
are  kept  supplied  with  the  over¬ 
seas  edition  at  all  their  stops  in 
Europe,  special  arrangements 
being  made  by  Canadian  tour 
operators  for  this  service. 

The  overseas  Globe  and  Mail 
consists  of  a  tabloid-size  paper, 
two  pages  of  which  equal  one 
page  of  the  London  Times,  to 
permit  economical  printing.  The 
paper  varies  from  16  to  24 
pages.  It  is  made  up  at  Toronto 
of  news  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
during  the  calendar  week. 
Nothing  is  specially  written  for 
the  overseas  edition,  but  make¬ 
up  and  story  heads  are  special. 
Proofs  of  each  page  are  pulled 
on  glossy  stock,  with  a  Wednes¬ 
day  dateline  under  the  masthead. 
Transparent  paper  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  each  page  to  absorb  any 
ink,  and  eliminate  smudging. 

Three  sets  of  the  proofs  are 
sent  by  air  Saturday  evening 
from  Toronto,  one  set  going  by 
Trans-Canada  Airlines  direct 
from  Toronto  to  London,  a  sec¬ 
ond  set  is  shipped  via  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation 


from  Montreal,  and  the  third  U 
flown  by  Pan-American  World 
Airways  from  New  York, 
packages  are  flown  from  Toron¬ 
to,  Montreal  and  New  York  re¬ 
spectively  to  connect  with  the 
overseas  planes.  There  i» 
friendly  rivalry  at  1/ondon  be¬ 
tween  the  three  airlines  to  see 
which  copy  makes  the  special 
truck  from  the  airport  direct  to 
the  London  Times  plant  Sunday 
afternoon.  Customs  inspection  is 
a  minimum. 

The  glossy  proofs  are  photo¬ 
graphed  and  prepared  for  the 
press  run  by  the  Dirats  machine, 
which  does  a  chemical  etching 
job.  Late  sports  and  other  news 
is  cabled  Monday  night  and 
early  Tuesday  and  inserted  in 
space  specially  left  ojien  on  the 
air-expressed  proofs.  The  press 
run  starts  Tuesday  evening  and 
the  papers  are  on  the  news¬ 
stands  in  London  that  evening, 
in  subscribers  offices  and  homes 
Wednesday  morning. 

Another  and  faster  process  is 
now  being  studied,  employing 
thin  flexible  alloy  metal  plates 
which  can  be  prepared  at  Toron¬ 
to,  flown  overseas,  and  fixed  to 
the  press  cylinders  at  the  Lour 
don  Times.  The  process  is  the 
development  of  a  couple  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  Mr.  Dalgleish  ex¬ 
plained,  and  uses  a  chemical 
etching  process.  Difficulty  at 
present  is  that  printing  unions 
in  England  are  objecting  to  this 
new  development  which  would 
eliminate  at  least  two  mechani¬ 
cal  processes  in  preparing  pages 
for  a  press  run.  If  successful 
such  a  new  system  could  be  used 
by  many  papers  for  simultane¬ 
ous  printing  in  other  cities. 

Happy  to  Break  Even 

While  the  circulation  of  the 
overseas  Globe  and  Mail  has 
been  successful  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions,  it  is  costly  at  present  sub¬ 
scription  and  single  copy  sale 
price  of  6  pence.  Advertising 
has  not  yet  kept  up  with  cir¬ 
culation  increases,  but  Mr.  Dalg¬ 
leish  stated  that  “we  would  be 
happy  to  break  even  in  a  couple 
of  years.” 

The  overseas  edition  has 
boosted  the  reputation  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  as  a 
paper  with  international  cov»- 
age,  giving  a  thorough  world 
news  report  each  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  utilizing  press  associa¬ 
tion  services,  the  paper  also 
uses  the  New  York  Times, 
London  Times  and  London  Ob¬ 
server  services,  and  has  its  own 
staff  men  permanently  at  Otta¬ 
wa,  Quebec,  Vancouver,  London, 
New  York,  Washingfton,  Hong 
Kong  and  New  Delhi. 
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NO  PACKING 


a  new  era 


w  ▼  I  The  introduction  of  Super  Flongs, 

the  one-piece  mats  that  eliminate  the  need 
for  packing,  opened  a  new  era  in  stereotyping. 

Super  Flongs  have  proved  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
stereotype  craftsman,  whose  work  is  so  largely 
responsible  for  his  newspaper’s  good  appearance.  With  adequate 
space  depth  for  producing  perfect  plates.  Super  Flongs  make  his 
job  easier  and  at  the  same  time,  help  to  produce  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper. 

Ask  around  ...  in  the  stereotype  departments  of  the  world’s 
best-looking  newspapers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 
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Prueft  7  Tatsachen  — und  bestellt  Colormatics* 
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DAQENS  NYHETER 

Contrdle  les  7  points  de  repere  — 

et  passe  une  commande  pour  Colormatics 
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Manufacturer  of  Colormatic  Units  in  Europe 


AMPRESS,  S.A 

AFFILIATE  OF  R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 
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Checks  7  facts -and  orders  Colormatics* 


At  Ddiiens  S'yfieler.  Scandinavia’s 
leading  morning  paper,  management 
and  key  mechanical  personnel  made 
the  painstaking  comparisons. .  then 
they  checked  and  rechecked  the  7 
facts  and  ordered  Colormatic  ROP 
press  units. 

Write  today  for  those  7  facts  about 
the  Colormatic  — the  new  press  unit 
that  has  revolutionized  the  industry. 
We  sincerely  believe  you'll  agree  that 
the  Colormatic  will  assure  you 
greater  profits. .. and  superior  oper¬ 
ating  characteristics... and  in 
the  decades  to  come.  Write  to 
Ampress.  S.  A.,  Place  Du  Molard, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 


u  res 


Bei  Dagens  Nyheter,  dem  fuehren- 
den  Morgenblatt  Skandinaviens  zog 
die  Geschaeftsleitung  und  das  in  den 
mechanischen  Schluesselstellungen 
beschaeftigte  Personal  sorgfaeltigc 
Vergleiche . . .  damach  prueften  sie 
und  ueberprueften  nochmals  die  7 
Tatsachen  und  gaben  Colormatic 
ROP  Druckeinheiten  in  Auftrag. 
Schreiben  Sie  heute,  urn  die  7 
Tatsachen  betreffs  Colormatic  — der 
neuen  Druckeinheit,  welche  die  In¬ 
dustrie  revolutioniert  hat,  zu  erhal- 
ten. 

Wir  sind  der  festen  Ueberzeugung, 
dass  Sie  uebereinstimmen  werden, 
dass  die  Colormatic  Ihnen  groessere 
Gewinne  bringen  wird...und  ueber- 
legene  Betriebseigenschaften . . .  jetzi 
und  in  den  kommenden  Jahrzehnten. 
Schreiben  Sie  an  Ampress,  S.A., 
Place  Du  Molard,  Genf,  Schweiz. 
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Chez  Dagens  Nyheter,  le  plus  pres- 
tigieux  quotidien  matinal  de  la  &an- 
dinavie,  les  gens  de  I’administration 
de  meme  que  le  personnel  clef,  ont 
effectue  une  comparaison  meticu- 
leuse...apres  quoi  ils  ont  examine  et 
encore  verifie  les  7  points  de  repere, 
tout  cela  suivi  d’une  commande  pour 
les  unites  de  presse  ROP  Colormatic. 
Ecrivez  ce-jour  meme  pour  nous  de- 
mander  la  remise  des  7  points  de 
repere  concernant  Colormatic,  la 
nouvelle  presse  qui  a  provoque  une 
revolution  dans  I’industrie. 

Nous  croyons  trw  sincerement  que 
vous  serez  du  meme  avis,  a  savoir 
que  Colormatic  vous  assurera  des 
t^nehces  augmentes...et,  bien  sur, 
des  caracteristiques  de  fonctionne- 
ment  plus  parfaites. . .aujourd’ hui 
comme  dans  les  annees  a  venir. 
Ecrivez  a  Ampress,  S.A.,  Place  Du 
Molard,  Geneve,  La  Suisse. 
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iBfPORT  ON  REPORTERS 


[Snider  Covers  Science 
Beat  with  Distinction 


By  <>eorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

The  next  10  years  are  so 
(fitical  in  the  field  of  science 

news|)apers  need  three 
Itimes  as  many  science  editors 
lud  writers  and  twice  as  much 
iptce  devoted  to  scientific 
ahievements  at  home  and 
ihroad,  says  Arthur  J.  Snider, 
Ckieago  Daily  News  science 
ditor. 

Editors  need  to  take  a  second 
look  at  how  well  their  news¬ 
papers  are  cov’erinp  the  critical 
areas  of  science,  which  have 
anshroomed  into  a  “local  story” 
as  research  laboratories  spring 
up  across  the  nation,  Mr.  Snider 
told  E&P.  “The  public  often  has 
a  greater  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  science  today 
than  do  some  editors,”  he  added. 

An  Expanding  Field 

Science  reporting  is  an  ex¬ 
panding  field  for  journalistic 
nowcomers,  who  are  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
general  news  reporting  and 
have  a  better-than-average  lay¬ 
man’s  understanding  of  scien¬ 
tific  matters,  he  pointed  out. 

Art  Snider,  now  in  his  early 
forties  and  prematurely  gray, 
is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

He  has  mastered  the  knack 
of  unfolding  scientific  and  medi¬ 
cal  developments — often  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  better  living 
—in  accurate  terms  anyone  can 
understand.  As  he  puts  it: 

Must  Not  Be  Flip 

“In  medicine,  you  get  on  the 
front  page  by  the  intrinsic  value 
of  your  story.  You  must  avoid 
flogging  up  a  sensation  and  yet 
you  must  write  your  story  with 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar- 
coating  to  make  it  palatable  for 
your  readers,  but  you  need  not 
he  flip  about  it.” 

“Medical  stories  that  relate  to 
a  man’s  health,  the  welfare  of 
his  children,  or  his  pocketbook, 
always  have  widespread  interest 
and  are  likely  to  make  the  front 
page,”  he  noted. 

To  prepare  to  cover  his  science 
heat.  Art  Snider  took  a  post- 
sraduate  course  in  journalism, 
with  special  emphasis  on  basic 
science  courses  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  was  awarded  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  1945  and  a 
year  later  joined  the  Daily  News 
staff.  Before  World  War  II,  he 
had  gained  newspaper  experi- 
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Arthur  J.  Snider 

ence  while  working  for  Iowa 
newspapers.  International  News 
Service  and  United  Press. 

Mu!>t  Re  Good  Reporter 

When  asked  what  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  covering  the 
science  beat  as  contrasted  with 
general  reporting,  Mr.  Snider 
said  he  had  done  both.  “Every 
science  reporter  must  first  be  a 
general  reporter  and  understand 
news  values,”  he  continued,  “be¬ 
cause  the  same  elements  go  into 
both  kinds  of  reporting.  Editors 
have  found  that  you  must  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand  what  is 
newsworthy  in  science,  just  as 
you  would  if  you  were  covering 
City  Hall.” 

But  a  science  reporter  must 
acquire  .special  backgrounding 
in  his  field,  he  pointed  out.  He 
must  acquire  this  background  in 
one  way  or  another.  This  means 
the  science  writer  must  do  a  lot 
of  outside  reading  on  his  own 
time  at  home,  keeping  up  with 
all  kinds  of  scientific  literature 
and  journals,  he  said.  Mr.  Snider 
reads  40  or  50  scientific  journals 
every  month,  and  seeks  to  keep 
abreast  with  new  developments 
in  such  fields  as  medicine, 
physics,  chemistry,  outer  space 
and  genetics. 

“In  science  and  medicine,  a 
reporter  has  to  be  a  little  more 
precise  and  accurate  than,  for 
instance,  in  covering  politics,” 
said  Mr.  Snider,  ‘“rhe  choice  of 
words  is  important. 

Deals  in  Precision 


“Science  deals  in  precision. 
Our  problem  is  to  translate  the 
precision  of  science  into  the 
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general  terminology  of  the  news-  I 
paper.  I  think  a  scientist  should 
distinguish  between  literary  ac¬ 
curacy  and  scientific  accuracy, 
realizing  that  a  popular  account 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  water- 
downed  textbook  version.  Where 
a  scientist  may  want  to  carry 
out  his  accuracy  to  10  decimal 
points,  the  reporter  can  only 
settle  for  round  figures.” 

Scientists,  however,  often  de¬ 
mand  of  a  newspaper  a  higher 
standard  of  accuracy  than  they 
do  their  colleagues,  he  said.  “It’s 
amusing  that  the  same  scien¬ 
tist  who  cries  out  against  the 
sugar-coating  of  abstract  facts 
for  reader  palatability  will  in 
telling  a  locker  room  story  to 
his  golfing  companions,  embell¬ 
ish  it  with  every  entertainment 
device  he  can  muster  to  get  the 
joke  across.” 

Mr.  Snider  recalled  that  Ed-  i 
ward  E.  Slosson,  first  editor  of 
Science  Service,  put  it  well  when 
he  said:  “The  would-be  popular- 
izer  is  always  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  of  comprehensible  in¬ 
accuracy  or  incomprehensible 
accuracy,  and  the  fun  of  his 
work  lies  mainly  in  the  solution 
of  that  problem.” 

Harder  to  Cultivate 

Another  problem  faced  by  the 
science  reporter,  said  Mr.  Snider, 
is  that  his  key  news  sources,  : 
doctors  and  scientists,  are  con-  i 
siderably  less  approachable  than  I 
are  some  other  news  sources, 
such  as  politicians,  police  of¬ 
ficers,  mayors,  sports  figures, 
and  other  people  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  talking  with  newsmen. 

“But  I  must  emphasize  that 
difficulties  in  approaching  scien¬ 
tists  and  working  with  them  | 
are  lessening  every  year,”  he  i 
asserted.  “The  majority  of  scien¬ 
tists  has  come  to  develop  the 
feeling  that  the  press  is  trying 
to  do  a  conscientious  job.  If  the 
scientists  have  not  completely 
bought  the  idea  of  press  coopera¬ 
tion,  they’re  at  least  taking  it 
home  on  approval.  Today,  most 
scientific  meetings  are  open  to 
the  press,  and  some  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  that 
depend  on  the  public  for  funds, 
encourage  press  coverage.” 

Mr.  Snider  is  keenly  aware 
that  modem  man  is  moving  into 
the  decade  of  the  ’60’s  in  which 
science  will  play  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  role  in  the  lives  of  all 
of  us.  “We  are  very  close  to  the 
time  when  man  can  control  his 
genes  (units  of  heridity)  and 
modify  them  as  he  seeks  to  im¬ 
prove  mankind,”  he  said.  “What 
a  burden  this  places  on  the 
science  writer  of  tomorrow.  Are 
we  ready  for  space  travel  and 
the  many  developments  ahead  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy,  both 
at  home  and  in  distant  areas? 


{Continued  on  page  44) 


7  points 
de  repere... 

Nous  vous  invitons  a  demandez  par 
ecrit  la  remise  a  vous  de  ces  points 
de  repere.  Nous  croyons  trcs  since- 
rement  que  vous  serez  de  notre  avis, 
a  savoir  que  les  unites  de  presse 
Colormatic*  vous  apporterons  des 
benefices  augmentes . . .  aujourd’hui 
commes  dans  les  decades  k  venir. 


7  facts... 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  these 
facts.  We  sincerely  believe  you’ll  be 
convinced  that  the  revolutionary 
Colormatic*  press  units  will  assure 
you  greater  profits... now  and  in  the 
decades  to  come. 


7  Tatsachen... 

Wir  fordern  Sie  auf,  diese  Tatsa¬ 
chen  bei  uns  einzuholen.  Wir  sind 
der  aufrichtigen  Ansicht,  dass  Sie 
ueberzeugt  sein  werden,  dass  die 
umwaelzenden  Colormatic*  Druck- 
einheiten  Ihnen  groessere  Gewinne 
sichem  werden... jetzt  und  in  den 
kommenden  Jahrzehnten. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cotermatic  Unita  in  Europe 
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Arthur  J,  Snider 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

We  are  already  witnessing  the 
impact  of  science  on  politics.” 

Mr.  Snider  told  E&P  there 
are  only  about  46  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  which  have  science  edi¬ 
tors  or  writers  and  these  are 
confined  largely  to  the  bigger 
papers,  plus  science  writers  for 
the  wire  services  and  some  of 
the  syndicates. 

“Are  the  people  going  to  get 
the  amount  of  scientific  back¬ 
ground  that  they  are  going  to 
need  in  the  dec^e  ahead?”  he 
asked.  “As  I  see  it,  they  are 
only  getting  about  1/100  per 
cent  of  what  the  general  public 
should  know  about  science.  It  is 
bulking  faster  than  most  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  reporting 
it.  Today,  nearly  every  major 
community  has  important  scien¬ 
tific  activities  going  on  in  the 
immediate  area  as  a  result  of 
wide  dispersal  of  scientific  tal¬ 
ent  across  the  country.  News¬ 
papers  are  missing  many  impor¬ 
tant  stories  that  they  could  de¬ 
velop  locally  if  they  have  the 
trained  personnel  to  do  the  job.” 

No  Room  for  Prima  Donnas 

Mr.  Snider  pointed  out,  that 
in  his  case,  50  per  cent  of  the 
scientific  story  leads  come  from 
city  dedc  ideas.  Thus  it  behooves 
the  science  writer  to  be  well 
grounded  in  general  reporting 


techniques,  including  leg  work. 

“A  science  reporter  should  not 
be  a  prima  donna,”  he  declared. 
“He  should  be  a  member  of  the 
city  desk  team  and  be  a  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  the  day-to- 
day  news.”  (He  cited  how  sci¬ 
ence  writers  were  called  upon 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
knee  infection  which  caused 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  be 
hospitalized  last  September,  as 
an  example  of  backgrounding 
spot  news  developments) . 

Science  reporting  is  an  ex¬ 
panding  field  that  should  attract 
more  and  more  newcomers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  have  learned 
the  habits  of  accuracy  and  ex¬ 
actness  and  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  scientific  meth¬ 
od,  said  Mr.  Snider,  who  is  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers 
and  continues  as  a  member  of 
that  association’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Special  Courses  Offered 

Universities  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  prepare  writers  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  science  special¬ 
ists,  he  added,  explaining  that 
some  schools  are  offering  se¬ 
quence  courses  so  that  students 
can  get  some  general  journal¬ 
istic  training  before  moving  into 
science  departments,  where  basic 
(not  advanced)  courses  are 
offered. 

In  other  cases,  such  as  at 
Columbia  University  and  at 


THE  SABBATH  IS  CHRISTIAN  .  .  . 


Seventh-day  Adventists 

observe  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  not 
because  it  is  Jewish  but  because  it  is  Christian. 
Christ  observed  it,  stressed  its  value  for  His 

followers.  He  is  identified  as  the  Lord  of 
Creation — when  the  Sabbath  was  instituted. 

Christianity  is  not  a  latter-day  "religion” — 

it  spans  all  the  ages 


FREE—  128-page,  thumb-indexed,  leatherette-bound,  back¬ 
ground  reference  volume  on  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church. 

WRITE— AJventist  Public  Relations  OfFice 

Washington  1 2,  D.  C. — RAndolph  3-0800 


A  native  of  Iowa  City,  lo^a, 
Art  Snider  (affectionully  kno^ 
by  his  Daily  News  colleagues  ai 
“Doc”)  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  with  th* 
class  of  1935,  later  working  for 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  GazetU 
INS  and  UP.  He  served  two 
years  with  the  U.  S.  Army  « 
World  War  II.  Then  he  went  to 
Northwestern  University  whe« 
he  became  the  first  student  to 
take  specific  courses  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  science  writing,  taking 
basic  courses  in  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  reading 
in  the  whole  field  of  science. 
Since  1946,  he  has  l)een  with 
the  Daily  News,  covering  the 
science  beat  with  such  skill  a< 
to  earn  him  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Besides  his  Daily  News 
assignments,  he  does  a  regular 
column  on  new  developments  for 
a  leading  medical  journal. 

• 

Silurians  Give 
Annual  Awards 

Annual  awards  of  the  Society 
of  the  Silurians,  associatitxi  of 
veteran  New  York  City  news¬ 
papermen,  were  made  to: 

Harrison  Salisbury,  New  York 
Times,  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  Khrushchev  which  begas 
Sept.  20,  news  cat^:ory. 

Joseph  Martin  and  Phil  San¬ 
tera,  New  York  Daily  News, 
for  a  series  on  “The  Truti 
About  Castro,”  which  started 
March  6,  public  service  category. 

Herman  Appelman,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  New  York  Journal- 
American,  for  a  “Albany  Tai 
Grab”  series  of  editorials  on  the 
front  and  editorial  pages,  start¬ 
ing  March  9,  editorial  page  cate¬ 
gory. 

Art  Samo,  New  York  Dailf 
Mirror,  for  a  photo  entitled 
“Khrushchev  Loves  Fidel,’ 
showing  the  two  leaders  hug¬ 
ging,  which  ran  Sept.  20,  photo 
category. 

Warren  King,  New  York 
Daily  News,  for  an  editorial 
cartoon,  “For  Good  Or  Evil,’ 
which  depicted  African  colonies 
breaking  their  bonds  for  inde 
pendence,  which  appeared  Julj 
1,  editorial  page  cartoon  cate 
gory. 

• 

Agreement  Eflfects 
Cooperation  on  Ink 

The  California  Ink  Company, 
Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
William  C.  Herrick  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  East  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  announce  that  they  ha«: 
enter^  into  a  technical  assist- 
ance  agreement  for  ink  and  ink  i 
products,  involving  the  areas  of  I 
formulation,  manufacturing  and  j 
merchandising. 
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Harvard  for  Nieman  Fellows, 
working  newspapermen  may 
take  specialized  courses  to  better 
acquaint  them  with  the  field  of 
science,  he  added.  Likewise,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is 
sponsoring,  from  time  to  time, 
week-long  seminars  that  bring 
together  science  writers  and 
scientists.  “Basically,  however, 
the  newspaperman  must  educate 
himself  in  keeping  up  with  day- 
to-day  developments  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  scientists,”  he  said. 

Must  Prove  Ability 

“A  scientist,  unlike  politicians, 
does  not  care  if  his  name  gets 
into  public  print,”  he  continued. 
“The  scientist  is  more  concerned 
with  his  reiputation  with  his 
peers  than  with  the  public.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  get  on  a  warm 
and  close  relationship  with  most 
scientists,  who  are  generally 
reticent  and  somewhat  skeptical 
of  reporters. 

“The  scientist  must  know  that 
you  are  really  interested  in  pre¬ 
senting  science  in  a  manner 
devoid  of  undue  implication  or 
false  emphasis.  You  have  to 
show  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  and  methodology  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  be  familiar  with  scien¬ 
tific  terminology.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  an  expert  in  science,  but 
you  must  be  an  expert  on  scien¬ 
tists  to  be  a  good  science  writer. 
You  must  know  who  are  the 
important  people  in  various 
fields  of  science.” 
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College  Heads  Favor  Specialized  Reporting 


By  J,  N.  Freudenber^er 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

College  presidents  appear  to 
approve  of  newspapers’  appoint¬ 
ment  of  education  editors — 
specialists  in  the  coverage  of 
academic  news  familiar  with 
scientific  and  educational  ob¬ 
jectives. 

And  both  presidents  and  fac¬ 
ulty  members  seem  to  wish  that 
their  hometown  newspapers  re¬ 
sembled  more  closely  the  New 
York  Times. 

Such  conclusions  appear  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
19  eastern  and  one  midwestem 
campuses  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Gwnnetteer,  monthly 
house  magazine  of  Gannett 
Newspapers.  College  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  in  areas 
served  by  Gannett  newspapers 
were  asked  to  comment  on  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  minimizing  mis¬ 
understandings  between  campus 
and  local  newspaper. 

Develop  a  Philosophy 

Wrote  Dr.  Carter  Davidson, 
president  of  Union  College  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y. : 

“The  proper  situation  arises 
when  the  newspaper  assigns  a 
knowledgeable  reporter  to  the 
college  ‘beat’  or  appoints  an  ‘ed¬ 
ucation  editor’  to  develop  a  de¬ 
partment  on  news  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  area.  Such 
a  person  should  be  given  time 
and  opportunity  to  meet  with 
faculty  and  to  develop  feature 
articles.  Gradually  such  an  ed¬ 
itor  will  develop  a  philosophy 
of  education  and  an  influence 
upon  the  whole  educational 
world — ^witness  Benjamin  Fine, 
Fred  Hechinger  and  Terry  Fer¬ 
rer,  in  New  York.” 

Wrote  President  Albert  N. 
Jorgensen  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut : 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  first 
that  some  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  fall  somewhat  short  of 


being  dynamic  interpreters 
ready  to  translate  the  message 
of  the  campus  into  the  language 
of  the  great  public.  Granted, 
there  are  some  journals  which 
almost,  but  not  quite,  dig  for 
the  news  ‘buried’  in  the  ivory 
towers.  However,  these  are  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  public 
will  not  acquire  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  the  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  function  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  until  the  exception  be¬ 
comes  the  rule  and  the  image  of 
the  campus  is  brought  into 
clearer  focus.” 

Complex  Financing 

From  Dr.  David  D.  Henry, 
president.  University  of  Illinois: 

“Operational  and  capital 
budgets  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  indicate  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  the  modern-day 
university,  such  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  Financing  is  as 
complex  as  the  operation  of  the 
institution. 

“Considering  these  conditions, 
one  can  readily  say  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  task  of  reporting  and 
interpreting  news  about  higher 
education  is  not  a  job  for  the 
cub  reporter.  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  writers  often  require 
thorough  ‘backgrounding,’ 
coupled  with  extensive  study,  to 
prepare  adequate  and  objertive 
stories  about  the  many  facets 
of  higher  education. 

“Newspapers,  in  fact  all  of 
the  mass  media,  have  been  very 
slow  to  recognize  that  an  edu¬ 
cation  editor  who  has  proper 
training,  background  and  under¬ 
standing  is  as  essential  to 
authoritative  reporting  on  this 
vital  segment  of  American  life 
as  a  financial  editor,  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  or  farm  editor.” 

In  presenting  the  articles  by 
educators,  the  Gannetteer  pub¬ 
lished  also  newspapermen’s  com¬ 


plaints  al)out  press-campus  re¬ 
lations.  Not  one  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  objected  to  the  idea 
of  a  staff  specialist  on  higher 
education.  But  several  chided 
educators  for  expecting  every 
college  town  to  produce  its  own 
counterpart  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Editors’  Tribulations 

In  describing  the  tribulations 
of  producing  “the  hometown 
paper  for  1,500  Ph.D.s,”  City 
Editor  John  Marcham  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Joumai  reported : 

“The  bulk  of  Cornell’s  money- 
contributing  alumni  are  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  as  are 
many  potential  bright  freshmen. 
They  read  the  New  York  Times. 
Ergo,  put  all  of  the  big  stories 
out  for  ‘a.m.  release’  and  ‘Sun¬ 
day  release’  and  you  hit  your 
big  market.  .  .  .  Fine,  but  if 
your  local  paper  is  ‘p.m.’  as  we 
are,  you  have  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.” 

Busine.ss  Manager  Joseph  T. 
Adams  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  reminded  educators  that 
most  of  them  couldn’t  expect 
New  York  City  dailies  to  cover 
outlying  college  communities 
adequately : 

“We,  as  representatives  of  the 
press,  can  point  out  the  need 
for  colleges’  help  in  getting 
stories  immeditely  and  quickly 
from  their  press  personnel.  We 
can  point  to  the  need  for  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  first  release 
and  for  the  forthright  quotes 
from  high  officials  in  fast-break¬ 
ing  stories.  Certainly  we  can 
show  them  the  stren^h  of  the 
local  newspapers’  coverage 
against  the  doubtful  circulation 
worth  of  magazines  or  of  the 
New  York  Times.” 

Local  Importance 

And  David  H.  Beetle  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  wrote: 

“From  observation,  college 
professors  live  under  a  mad 
compulsion  to  get  a  letter 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It’s  not  as  good  as  landing  an 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
or  The  Yale  Review  but  it  does 
suggest  articulateness. 

“Someone,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  sell  colleges  on  the  idea 
that  their  local  paper  in  its 
field  is  just  as  important  as  the 
New  York  Times.  If  a  small- 
city  paper  doesn’t  editorialize 
intelligently  on  local  issues, 
often  no  one  else  will. 

“Too  often  the  public  feels 
that  writers  of  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  are  mostly  crackpots.  Col¬ 
lege  professors,  among  profes¬ 
sional  men,  should  take  the  lead 
in  seeing  to  it  that  these  ‘Mail 
I  Bag’  columns  of  local  newspa¬ 


pers  get  fuller  use  as  a  .sound¬ 
ing  board  for  community  opin¬ 
ion.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  col¬ 
lege  as  a  tax-exempt  part  of  the 
community  has  a  high  i  wsponsi- 
bility  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community — and  writing  intelli¬ 
gent  comment  for  a  local  news¬ 
paper  is  certainly  one  way  to 
exercise  it.” 

Much  Agreement 

By  and  large,  educators  and 
new.spapermen  represented  in 
the  symposium  appeared  in 
agreement  on  many  things.  An 
identity  of  interest  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott, 
president  of  Cornell  University, 
who  wrote: 

“Education  and  the  pre.ss — 
together  we,  not  Itomb.s  or  mis¬ 
siles  or  machines — are  man’s 
most  powerful  device,  provided 
only  that  we  work  with  purpose 
and  intelligence  and  urgency. 
Educational  institutions  can  de¬ 
velop  men  of  background,  under¬ 
standing,  and  intellectual  emn- 
petence.  The  responsible  press 
can  arm  them  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  knowledge  that 
brings  these  qualities  to  useful 
life.  The  product:  The  informed 
man  that  Thomas  Jefferson  saw 
as  a  prerequisite  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  free  people  and  on 
whom  events  today  have  pressed, 
willy-nilly,  an  unprecedented 
power  and  responsibility.  .  .  . 
We  need  more  of  him.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  have  time  to  produce 
him  in  sufficient  number.  I  hope 
so  and  I  think  so,  but  I  know 
that  we  will  not  succee<l  if  we 
do  not  try.” 

With  feminine  practicality, 
Sister  Helen  Daniel,  S.S.J.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Nazareth  College  of 
Rochester,  ^vrote: 

“Every  college  wants  to  see 
its  news  in  print,  but  sometimes 
it  seems  that  material  submitted 
vanishes  without  a  trace.  Why? 
Where  does  it  go?  It  may  be 
that  at  the  time  the  story,  or 
feature  article,  or  social  report 
was  sent  in,  there  just  wasn’t 
space  to  print  it.  Colleges  re¬ 
alize  that  publication  is,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  governed  by  the  amount 
of  space  available,  but  in  the 
case  of  special  material,  which 
is  worthwhile  and  without  a 
time  limitation,  could  it  not  be 
kept  and  used  at  a  later  date 
when  space  does  become  avail¬ 
able?  And  to  relieve  the  anxious 
minds  of  the  college  officials  as 
to  its  fate,  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  printed  form  to  that  effect 
to  be  sent  to  the  college  public 
relations  department?  .  .  .  On® 
central  spot  at  the  paper,  to 
which  a  college  may  send  all  its 
news,  and  from  which  it  would 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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TODAY— Airline  jets  span  the  United  States  in  less  than  five  hours ...  many  flying  on  Texaco  fuels  and 
lubricants.  In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  commercial  aviation,  millions  of  scheduled  airline  miles  have 
been  flown  on  Texaco  aviation  products. 


TEXACO 


YESTERDAY— Texaco  began  serving  aviation,  long  before  air  travel  was  a  way  of  life.  Captain  Frank 
Hawks,  famed  early  flier,  was  Texaco’s  aviation  specialist  for  many  years.  In  1930  he  spanned  the 
continent  in  Texaco  No.  13.  Tims:  12  hours,  25  minutes,  3  seconds! 
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College  Heads 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


be  routed  into  the  ripht  chan¬ 
nels,  would  be  of  great  help.  Or 
someone  might  be  assigned  by 
the  paper  to  contact  the  college 
regularly,  and  all  college  news 
would  be  released  to  that  source 
only.” 

Wrote  Larry  Howe,  assistant 
city  editor  of  Rochester’s  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle: 

“Perhaps  our  biggest  fault  is 
our  failure  to  use  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  as  specialists.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  there’s  a  dramatic 
change  of  governments  in 
Guatemala,  it’s  likely  that  some 
college  in  our  area  has  a  teacher 
who  either  recently  visited 
there  or  can  offer  an  expert 
opinion  on  the  development.  .  .  . 
The  colleges  themselves  must 
share  the  blame.  Too  often 
their  faculties  look  upon  the 
local  newspapers  as  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Not  too  long  ago  I  heard  a  Ph.D. 
in  English  say  he  never  read 
the  local  paper,  only  the  Times.” 

Wrote  Maj.  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point: 

“Believing,  then,  that  the 
newspaper  must  be  our  ultimate 
means  of  reporting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  we  try,  here  at  West  Point, 
to  influence  all  of  our  key  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  importance  of  good 
press  relations.  Let  me  make  it 
clear,  at  the  outset,  that  this  is 
no  attempt  to  bring  the  press 
into  our  fold,  so  to  speak.  It  is 
not  an  effort  to  obtain  favorable 
reporting  on  our  activities. 
Ratlier  our  emphasis  on  good 
press  relations  is  aimed  at  stim¬ 
ulating,  within  the  academy  it¬ 
self,  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  press.” 

After  polling  his  faculty. 
President  Howard  I.  Dilling¬ 
ham  of  Ithaca  College  reported : 

“The  major  gripe,  and  one 


that  may  be  worthy  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  local  newsman’s  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  was  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  complaint 
that,  in  a  rapidly  moving  world 
where  understanding  of  major 
problems  is  more  important 
than  it  has  even  been  before, 
local  newspapers,  through  wire 
services  and  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  syndicated  writers,  have 
the  duty  to  devotee  more  space 
to  national  and  international 
affairs.” 

Wrote  Kenneth  C.  MacKay, 
president.  Union  Junior  College, 
Cranford,  N.J.: 

“Still  living  off  the  false  en¬ 
ergy  generated  during  the 
golden  era  of  sports  (which  co¬ 
incided  significantly  with  the 
age  of  jazz)  are  those  sports 
writers  and  newspapermen  who 
devote  columns  of  lyric  prose 
to  the  exploits  of  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  heroes,  thereby  convey¬ 
ing  meaning  to  a  mediocre  foot¬ 
ball  game  far  beyond  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Thermopylae  or 
Hastings.  Then  these  same 
newspapers  in  sanctimonious  ed¬ 
itorials  piously  wonder  why 
juvenile  performers  throw 
games  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  As  James  Reston  has  ob¬ 
served,  news  can  be  distorted 
by  exaggeration  just  as  it  can 
be  by  censorship.” 

Wrote  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  M. 
Hirshson,  president  of  Hobart 
College  and  William  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  in  upstate  New  York: 

“The  encouraging  thing  is 
that  things  are  much  better  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  even  10 
years  ago.  Education  has  a 
place  in  the  press  today  more 
nearly  representative  of  its 
place  in  the  community.  There 
is  less  emphasis  on  panty  raids, 
telephone  booth  stacking,  and 
goldfish  swallowing.  You  are 
assigning  trained  reporters  to 
cover  educational  news,  and  not 
campus  correspondents.  A  new 
and  more  appreciative  \mder- 
standing  of  higher  education  is 
apparent  everywhere.” 

From  President  Richard  G. 
Folsom  of  Rensselaer  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute: 

“Newspapers  can  help  the 
colleges  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  teaching  profession.  The 
most  critical  need  during  the 
next  decade  will  be  for  teachers, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
colleges  will  be  able  to  compete 
financially  with  industry  for  the 
services  of  a  great  many  people 
who  could  develop  into  excellent 
teachers.  These  people  n;ust  be 
attracted,  therefore,  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  appeals  in  which 
prestige  becomes  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  salary.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  state  that 
teachers  are  of  great  importance 
to  our  civilization,  we  must 
make  sure  we  make  teachers 
feel  important.” 


Woolworth  Doubles 
Newspaper  Linage 


F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  is  now  use  between  27  and  30  million 
the  fourth  largest  retail-mer-  lines  this  year.  Radio,  TV  and 
chandise  organization  in  the  magazines  are  being  used  to 
country,  excluding  the  grocery  supplement  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
chains,  Robert  C.  Kirkwood,  gram  and  special  promotions  at 
Woolworth  president,  told  the  the  local  level.” 
recent  32nd  annual  Boston  Con-  Mr.  Kirkwood  traced  the  early 
ference  on  Distribution.  beginnings  of  the  Woolworth 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  adver-  Company,  recalling  that  its  first 
tising  played  an  insignificant  store  opened  in  1879  with  an  in¬ 
part  in  the  operation,  whose  ventory  of  $410  and  the  first 
sales  totalled  $917,000,000  in  day’s  sales  amounted  to  $127 
1959  in  the  1,700  Woolworth  ^  cent  items.  “In  the  summer 
stores  on  this  continent.  Com-  1880,  Mr.  Woolworth  offered 
menting  on  Woolworth’s  ex-  ^  very  fine  line  of  10  cent  items,” 
panding  use  of  newspaper  ad-  said.  “That  was  the  first 
vertising,  Mr.  Kirkwood  said:  upgrading  of  Wool- 

“Our  efforts  in  this  area  were  merchandi^  -  and  up- 

confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  continued  in  our 

offering  snecial  values  in  our  company  ever  since.” 
windows  and  on  our  counters.  .  Woolworth’s  1960  sales  ^ 
However,  in  1958,  after  much  billion  dollars,  he  added, 

research  and  testing,  we  em-  P®‘nting  out  the  company  is  cur- 
barked  on  a  rather  ambitious  rently  opening  a  new  store  eve^ 

newspaper  advertising  program.  .  ®  fh- 

.  _  6  s  tQ  open  over  150  this  year.  “Our 

During  1959  the  amount  of  prices  range  from  pennies  to 
newspaper  linage  used  by  us  $ioo,  and  while  our  policy  is 
doubled  that  of  the  previous  strictly  cash,  we  are  experiment- 
year.  The  results  have  been  so  ing  with  credit  in  some  locali- 
satisfactory  that  we  expect  to  ties,”  said  Mr.  Kirkwood. 

Dr.  Folsom  suggested  that  newspapers  can  appeal  to  a 
newspapers  should  be  more  wide  audience  .'ind  counteract 
critical  of  education.  He  wrote :  the  reactions  of  the  uncritical 
“The  very  fact  that  newspa-  and  unthinking  multitudes  who 
pers  are  well-intentioned  to-  watch  and  let  others  think  for 
ward  education  creates  an  un-  them.  Is  this  not  what  we  mean 
critical  acceptance  of  not  only  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
the  aims  of  education  but  the  press?” 

various  means  of  reaching  those  Wrote  Mason  W.  Gross,  presi- 
aims.  This  lack  of  criticism  dent  of  Rutgers : 
produces  two  effects.  It  permits  “The  main  point  I  want  to 
colleges  to  draw  further  away  make  is  that  when  our  college 
from  the  thinking  of  their  con-  students  do  come  up  with  an 
stituents  and  supporters,  and  it  idea  that  shocks  their  elders  or 
creates  an  impassive  attitude  trespasses  on  the  normal,  we 
toward  higher  education.  Peo-  cannot  condemn  them  as  ‘crack- 
pie  pay  attention  only  to  those  pots,’  or  ‘pinkos,*  or  ‘wise  kids.’ 
things  about  which  they  have  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or 
strong  feelings,  prejudices,  or  ridicule  any  thinking  which 
ideas.  If  education  is  as  im-  may  start  a  new  young  mind 
portant  to  the  world  as  most  on  the  way  to  greatness,  or  per- 
people  piously  say  it  is,  then  haps  a  solution  to  some  problem 
there  should  be  discussion  and  we  have  failed  to  solve, 
criticism  of  everything  associ-  “We  need,  as  never  before  in 
ated  with  education.”  the  history  of  mankind,  the 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  bright,  inquiring  and  diaring 
J.  Lavery,  C.S.B.,  president  of  minds  that  refuse  to  be  bound 
St.  John  Fisher  College,  Ro-  by  what  society,  the  newspapers 
Chester:  or  even  college  presidents  have 

“The  newspapers  are  still  the  to  say. 
major  media  of  communication,  “This  is  why  I  hope  that  the 
but  radio  and  television  bring  newspapers  can  take  a  some- 
the  instantaneous  news  and  what  longer  and  broader  view 
headlines  to  people  everywhere,  of  the  college  students  who  at 
To  me  this  opens  up  a  new  ave-  times  dare  to  think  and  act  con- 
nue  for  the  press  and  that  is  to  trary  to  their  elders.  Report 
give  greater  attention  to  these  excursions  fully,  of  course, 
thought-provoking  articles,  but  try  to  do  it  in  the  context 
Since  more  people  have  had  more  that  human  prog^i^ss  has  largely 
years  of  education,  they  should  centered  around  the  men  and 
be  prepared  for  discussion  of  women  who  have  dared  to  think 
more  serious  questions.  .  .  .  The  or  be  different.” 
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These  people  have  created  a  unique  new  magazine 


It  appears  Sundays  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Called  The  Lively  Arts,  it  is  written  and 
edited  by  the  most  influential,  meaningful 
critics  and  viewers  of  the  world  of  Lively 
Arts.  And  it  will  make  the  wide  world  of 
entertainment— Sunday  morning  and  all  week 
long— much  more  rewarding... because  this 


new  magazine  will  be  a  definitive,  informative 
and  highly  astute  guide  to  the  Theater,  Books, 
Movies,  TV,  Music,  Ballet,  Art  and  Humor. 
There  has  never  been  a  magazine  quite  like  it. 
Its  editors  believe  that  The  Lively  Arts  fills 
a  real  reader  need  . . .  and  at  the  same  time 
is  a  highly  effective  advertising  medium. 


The  Lively  Arts... new... every  Sunday  in  the  Keialb  ^ntmne 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PR  Aiding  Pencils 
To  ‘Write  In  Black’ 


with  individual  new.s  and  fea¬ 
ture  editors  what  they  want  and 
then  try  to  deliver,  in  the 
manner  of  free  lance  writers.  A 


You’d  think  in  the  face  of 
throwaway  ballpoints,  inexpen¬ 
sive  fountain  pens  and  the  flood 
of  other  writing  utensils  that 
the  lowly,  ancient  pencil  indus¬ 
try  would  be  strictly  “in  the  red” 
these  days. 

Not  so. 

The  Lead  Pencil  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  currently 
preparing  its  1960  import,  will 
state  that  its  16  members  did 
$35,000,000  worth  of  business 
this  year — a  new  high  record 
representing  an  increase  in  less 
than  a  decade  from  seven  pencils 
per  capita  to  nine.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  this  gain,  it 
must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  U.  S.  population  explo¬ 
sion.  A  per  capita  gain  tied  to 
a  population  increase  is  growth, 
inde^.  The  further  fact  is  that 
the  growth  was  recorded  in  the 
face  of  price  increases — for  the 
nickel  pencil  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  nickel  beer.  Today,  qual¬ 
ity  pencils  are  7  to  10  cents 
each. 


A  PR  program  started  by 
Banner  &  Greif  eight  years  ago 
and  still  continuing  has  been 
the  major  factor  in  this  ad¬ 
vance,  according  to  Clyde  T. 
Nissen,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  association.  The  program 
included  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  placed  through  dealers 
using  mats  furnished  by  individ¬ 
ual  brand  name  manufacturers. 
It  included  trade  paper  and  some 
national  advertising  as  well. 

This  year  B&G  is  observing 
its  15th  anniversary  in  the  busi- 
1  ess.  Checking  up  the  other  day, 
Ed  Greif,  partner  with  Jack 
Banner  in  the  firm,  determined 
that  only  43  of  145  New  York 
PR  firms  in  business  in  1945 
are  still  functioning.  Today 
there  are  706  listed  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  classified  directory. 

“If  there  is  any  one  reason 
why  we  have  survived  and  pros¬ 
pered,”  Mr.  Grief  said,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  because  we  put  our 
whole  force  behind  each  account 
to  serve  both  clients  and  media. 


We  have  never  operated  on  an  Jones — make  everj’ eifort  to  give 
‘account  executive’  basis.  Jack  the  magazines  and  lu-wspapen 
Banner  and  I  with  three  other  the  kind  of  stories  they  want 
staff  members  at  managerial  Rather  than  broadcasting  re¬ 
level  work  equally  for  each  of  leases,  the  policy  is  to  discim 
our  clients.” 

Present  clients  represent  a 
diversity  of  interests,  calling  for 
fertile  imagination.  Among 
them,  besides  the  pencil  makers,  major  coup  for  pencils  accomp- 
are  the  American  Bible  Society,  lished  by  BAbG  early  m  the  pro 
the  Congregational  Christian  gram  was  a  stor>-  especially 
Churches,  the  Fuller  Brush  Com-  '  ’  ” 

pany,  the  National  Association 
of  Direct  Selling  Companies  and 
a  number  of  industrial  shows,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Design  Engineering 
Show,  Plant  Maintenance  & 

Engineering  Show,  Production 
Engineering  Show,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Association’s 
National  Packaging  Exposition 
and  the  Industrial  Building  Ex¬ 
position  &  Congress. 


written  for  the  Safiirday  Evt- 
ning  Post  entitled  “What  Yob 
Ought  to  Know  about  Pencils.’’ 
It  listed  350  different  kinds  of 
pencils.  That  same  theme  hai 
been  played  with  variations  ever 
since. 


Specialty  Field 


Releases  Used 


To  get  back  to  lead  pencils, 
Mr.  Greif  said  that  20  clippings 
a  day  come  in  from  newspapers 
that  have  used  their  releases. 
However,  B&G  is  not,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  a  “mimeograph  firm,” 
although  it  does  have  its  dupli¬ 
cating  department. 


B&G  is  one  of  a  very  few  PE 
firms  making  a  specialty  of 
religious  PR.  Mr.  Greif  be<aj» 
interested  in  that  field  becaott 
before  he  and  Mr.  Banner 
started  their  firm  he  was  ex¬ 
ploitation  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  CompaaT 
and  one  of  his  jobs  was  to  de¬ 
velop  religious  shows  for  the 
radio  network. 

In  the  beginning,  Iiowever,  ht 
found  clergymen  shocked  witi 


‘What  we  try  to  do,  and  have  idea  of  making  use  of  pnb- 

-  r  .  _  ’  TT^  _ i. _ _ li.!.  XU* 


Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  heir  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 


been  successful  in  doing,  is  to 
tailor  make  stories  and  fillers  on 
pencils  for  the  big  syndicates 
and  wire  services,”  he  explained. 
“Fortunately,  our  stories  do  not 
require  use  of  any  brand  names 
which  are  advertised  in  paid 
space  by  local  retailers.” 

Once  or  twice  a  year  B&G 
also  gets  out  a  clip  sheet  that  is 
widely  distributed  to  newspapers 
from  which  mats  may  be  ordered 
if  desired.  A  recent  one  carried 
10  different  stories,  two  editor¬ 
ial  pictures,  and  an  ad  mat  to 
be  sold  to  local  stores.  Some  of 
the  headlines  reveal  that  the 
caliber  of  the  copy  submitted  for 
editorial  consideration:  “Presi¬ 
dents  Doodle  Like  the  Rest  of 
Us”  (illustrated  with  a  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  doodle) ;  “Pen¬ 
cil  Containers  Can  Be  Practical 
Objects  of  Art;”  “Prescribe 
Pencils  for  Sick  Children;” 
“Cedar  Is  ‘Big  Daddy’  of  Pencil 
Industry;”  “^me  Pointed  Ad¬ 
vice  on  How  to  Sharpen 
Pencils.” 

B&G  led  with  the  right 


licity.  He  countered  with  this 
argument : 

“You  consider  it  mandatoiy 
to  make  a  strict  accounting  d 
every  penny  you  receive  as  con 
tributions  for  your  religion- 
work,  do  you  not?”  Then,  re 
ceiving  the  expected  affumativt 
reply,  he  would  go  oi 
“Shouldn’t  it  be  just  as  import 
ant  to  give  the  public  a  stTif 
accounting  of  how  you  make  Uf 
of  this  money?” 

Bible  Reading 


The  American  Bible  Sorirt; 
publishes  "The  Record,”  said  t 
be  the  oldest  house  organ  in  th 
United  States.  But  “The  Rmoi 
goes  to  700,000  people  wliii 
B&G  makes  an  accounting  t 
millions  of  Americans  tlmius 
all  media  on  what  the  sooitt; 
does  with  the  $3,000,000  to  $t 
000,000  it  spends  each  year. 

One  means  of  getting  ne» 
mentions  for  the  society  is 
“Worldwide  Bible  Reading” 
gram  carried  on  each  year  frjn| 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas.  Tf. 
was  inspired  17  years  ago  by 
Marine  on  Guadalcanal 
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writing  hand  in  launching  its 
PR  campaign  when  it  first  got  wrote  his  parents  asking  thij 
the  account.  To  each  by-line  rg^d  each  day  identic 

newspaper  writer  whose  names  Bjbie  passages— -he  facing  dt.:-: 
the  firm  could  assemble,  a  dozen  foxholes  they  safe  J 

pencils  were  sent,  inscribed  with  home.  The  society  and  its  P# 
their  names,  and  the  tag  line  have  kept  this  inspirat;-^ 

“His”  or  “Her  Pencil.”  They  flaming, 
still  get  requests  to  replenish  Greif  said  that  in 

supplies  from  newspapermen  project  the  firm  tries  to  fiij 
and  women.  some  new  touch  —  a  diffit’-J 

Mr.  Greif,  Mr.  Banner  and  the  undertaking  when  so  mwi 
managers  —  William  Rodgers,  people  are  using  PR.  But  thd 
Arthur  White  and  DeWard  considered  they  had  a  sligkt? 
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different  twist  when  instead  of 
the  600,000,000th  Bible  published 
hy  the  society,  the  500,000,001st 
^  presi  nted  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

“Bible  society  executives  were 
nonplussed  when  we  suggested 
jeddng  publicity  in  the  ‘con¬ 
fession’  magazines,”  Mr,  Greif 
jaid.  “However,  the  first  article 
ve  steered  into  one  of  them 
iiew  the  biggest  response  we 
ever  got,  asking  for  free  book¬ 
marks  for  the  ‘Worldwide  Bible 
Reading.’  Many  letters  came 
f>T)m  Sunday  School  teachers, 
women  who  work  for  their 
church  suppers  and  similar 
types.” 

In  the  December  1960  issue 
of  True  Confessions  there  is  an 
article  arranged  by  B&G  and 
by-lined  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Taylor,  Senior  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

Industrial  Shows 

For  the  industrial  shows  and 
expositions  for  which  B&G  di¬ 
rects  PR,  the  firm  works  a  full 
year  in  advance.  Six  months 
before  each  opening  date  stories 
begin  to  Ilow  to  trade  papers 
involved.  Daily  papers  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  stories  of  local  inter¬ 
est  Business  news  editors  are 
furnished  with  spot  news  and 
information  on  their  specialties. 

B&G  has  a  contract  with  the 


Production  Engineering  Show 
that  runs  through  1975.  The 
“contract”  is  simply  an  informal 
oral  agreement  between  Ed 
Greif  and  Saul  Poliak,  who 
heads  the  firm  of  Clapp  & 
Poliak,  Inc.,  producer  of  indus¬ 
trial  shows.  Mr.  Poliak  and  B&G 
have  never  had  any  written 
agreement  in  16  years  of  mu¬ 
tually  happy  relations.  Yet,  these 
shows  are  enormous  spectacles. 
The  last  one  drew  98,000  people 
to  Chicago  and  cost  partici¬ 
pating  industries  $23,000,000  to 
rent  19  acres  of  floor  space  and 
set  up  exhibits  along  3 *-2  miles 
of  aisles. 

B&G  was  retained  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Direct  Sell¬ 
ing  Companies  in  1953  after  an 
outburst  of  local  ordinances 
struck  door-to-door  salesmen. 
’The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  vali¬ 
dated  this  local  jurisdiction.  It 
was  a  crippling  blow  to  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  and  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  sales¬ 
people. 

“As  a  first  step  to  counteract 
this  harsh  form  of  antagonism,” 
said  Jack  Banner,  “we  prevailed 
upon  the  University  of  Indiana’s 
School  of  Marketing  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the 
people  engaged  in  door-to-door 
selling.  Who  are  they,  where  do 
they  come  from,  and  so  on?  We 
foimd  that  the  vast  majority  of 
bell  ringers  were  benign  people, 


a  hardy  hard-working  bunch, 
mostly  friends  and  neighbors — 
and  certainly  not  wandering 
gyrpsies.”  Mr.  Banner  said  a 
bwklet  containing  these  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  a  report  on 
the  history  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
tribution,  was  published  some 
years  ago  and  is  still  being  dis¬ 
tributed  every  day. 

The  NADSC  is  constantly 
seeking  proper  people  to  become 
direct  salespeople.  To  help  meet 
this  demand,  B&G  seeks  out 
interesting  features  on  those  who 
make  their  living  this  way.  Only 
recently  Claire  Cox,  United 
Press  International  feature 
writer,  was  tipped  off  on  a  story 
about  a  woman  who  sells  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry.  The  association 
Headquarters  in  Winona,  Minn., 
received  more  than  1,000  letters 
from  prospective  door-to-door 
sellers  as  a  result.  One,  now 
working  in  the  field,  read  the 
UPI  story  in  the  ship’s  news¬ 
paper  of  a  trans-Atlantic  liner. 

Help  Writers 

While  the  B&G  staff  does  con¬ 
siderable  writing,  the  policy  is 
to  help  free  lancers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  on  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  syndicates  assemble  ma¬ 
terial  that  they  can  best  prepare 
for  the  various  media  they  rep¬ 
resent,  Mr.  Banner  explained. 

He  cited,  as  an  example,  a 


book  entitled  “A  Foot  in  the 
Door,”  which  will  be  published 
this  month  by  McGraw-Hill.  The 
author  is  Alfred  C.  Fuller, 
foimder  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Fuller  Brush  Company,  a 
giant  among  direct  sellers  and 
a  long-time  Banner  &  Greif 
client.  Co-author  of  the  book  is 
Hartzell  Spence,  who  wrote  the 
charming  biography  of  some 
years  back  called  “One  Foot  In 
Heaven.”  To  the  patriarchal 
Mr.  Fuller  the  choice  of  title 
and  co-author  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  He  feels  that  a  foot  in 
the  door  and  a  foot  in  heaven 
are  approximately  the  same 
thing. 

• 

Admiral’s  PR  Chief 
Elected  Vicepresident 

Chicago 

Martin  Sheridan,  director  of 
public  relations  of  Admiral 
Corp.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president — public  relations. 

A  former  New  England  news¬ 
paperman  and  magazine  writer- 
photographer,  he  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Boston  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  Financial 
Observer,  and  the  Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  worked  with 
Carl  Byoir  and  Associates  and 
Steve  Hannigran  Associates.  He 
joined  Admiral  in  1951. 


AMF  ANNOUNCES  CREATION  OF 
*1,000  AWARDS  FOR  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  PHYSICAL  RECREATION! 


Established  by  AMF,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Recreation  Association,  “The  AMF 
Awards  for  Outstanding  Reporting  in  the  Field  of  Physical  Recreation”  will  honor  journalists  and 
broadcasters  who  help  create  better  public  understanding  of  programs  in  physical  recreation,  and 
who  help  focus  attention  on  individuals  or  groups  active  in  this  area. 

These  new,  $1,000  awards  highlight  the  importance  of  physical  recreation  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the  world.  The  first  presentation  of  these  annual  awards  will 
be  made  in  June,  1961  —  National  Recreation  Month. 

HERE’S  HOW  TO  ENTER  YOUR  WORK  OR  A  COLLEAGUE’S:  To  get  your  nominator’s  card 
and  personal  entry  blank,  with  details,  write  to  AMF  today.  All  entries  for  work  published  or 
broadcast  in  1960  must  be  received  by  January  15,  1961. 

AMF  Awards  mf^F)  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 

261  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Brokers  Not  Selling 
Selves,  Poll  Shows 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

While  real  estate  brokers  are 
doing  a  fine  job  of  selling  houses, 
they  can  do  a  much  better  job 
of  selling  themselves  and  sell 
even  more  homes  in  the  process. 
That’s  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  just  completed  1960  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
Metropolitan  Survey  of  Private 
Party  Home  Sellers  points. 

In  its  third  year,  the  Minne- 
aix)lis  Private  Party  Home  Sell¬ 
ers’  poll  reveals  that  about  half 
the  private  individuals  who  try 
to  sell  their  homes  themselves 
think  they  are  saving  money. 
This  tallies  with  the  proportion 
who  said  the  same  thing  in  the 
tw^o  previous  surv'eys  indicating 
that  brokers  aren’t  as  yet  taking 
the  broad  hint.  Other  reasons 
for  not  using  brokers  included 
those  who  think  it’s  easier  or 
faster  to  do  it  themselves.  Or 
they  dislike,  distrust  or  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  real  estate  firms. 
Or  they’re  simply  taking  a  flyer 
at  testing  the  market  or  have 
had  the  experience  of  selling  a 
home  before. 

The  1960  study  also  indicates 
that  fewer  of  the  unsuccessful 
would-be  private  party  home 
sellers  intend  using  the  services 
of  a  real  estate  firm  than  in 
1959  which  may  be  a  reflection 
of  our  tighter  economy.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  entirely  possible  many 
of  these  respondents  will  wind 
up  selling  their  homes  but  net¬ 
ting  less  than  they  might  have 
by  employing  a  real  estate  firm. 

In  presenting  the  study  which 
was  based  on  questioning  536 
out  of  1,195  private  advertisers 
who  placed  house  for  sale  ads 

AUSTRALIA'S 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraila. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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during  a  5  week  period  begin¬ 
ning  Augu.st  8th,  CAM  Warren 
Perry  said,  “Private  party  home 
selling  activity  in  1960  parallels 
that  of  1959  and  continues  to 
be  the  real  estate  broker’s  great¬ 
est  source  of  competition.  Para¬ 
doxically,  the  would-be  private 
party  home  seller  is  the  real 
estate  broker’s  greatest  source 
of  new  and  additional  business.” 
Here  is  the  capsule  summary: 

1.  An  over-all  total  of  1,195 
individual  house-for-sale  ad  or¬ 
ders  (not  insertions)  was  placed 
by  private  parties  during  the 
five-week  period  studied — aver¬ 
aging  out  to  239  house-for-sale 
ad  orders  per  week.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  an  average  of  238 
private  party  ad  orders  placed 
during  the  comparable  five 
weeks  in  1959  and  211  in  1958. 
Increase  in  private  party  home 
selling  activity  was  negligible 
1960  over  1959 — but  was  11.4% 
greater  1959  ov’er  1958. 

6  W»*eks  of  Market 

2.  The  average  length  of  time 
respondents’  homes  had  been  on 
the  market  was  6.1  weeks,  as 
compared  with  5.7  weeks  in  1959 
and  with  6.4  weeks  in  1958. 

3.  The  average  price  in  the 
homes  on  the  market  was  $19,- 
000  as  compared  with  $18,175  in 
1959  and  $16,800  in  1958.  The 
average  length  of  residence  of 
the  1960  would-be  private  party 
home  seller  was  5.6  years. 

4.  The  average  number  of 
times  respondents  placed  house- 
for-sale  ads  in  the  Star  and 
Tribune  was  1.7,  as  compared 
with  2.5  in  1959  and  with  3.4  in 
1958. 

5.  The  respondents,  on  the 
average,  received  12.2  inquiries 
from  prospective  buyers,  as 
compared  with  12.6  in  1959,  and 
with  16  in  1958. 

6.  57%  of  all  private  party 
home  sellers  used  both  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  weekday  newspapers 
with  40%  using  only  Sunday 
and  3%  using  only  weekday  ad¬ 
vertising.  However,  of  the  57% 
who  used  both  Sunday  and  week¬ 
day  advertising,  only  a  third 
of  them  (19%)  thought  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  produced  more 
response  than  their  weekday  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  thought  their  weekday 
advertising  produced  more  re¬ 
sponse  (17%)  or  about  the  same 
response  (15%)  or  had  no  opin¬ 
ion  (6%). 


7.  The  proportion  of  private 
party  home  sellers  who  reported 
previously  listing  their  homes 
with  real  estate  firms  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  themselves 
totaled  25%  compared  with  24% 
in  1959  and  28%  in  1958. 

8.  50%  of  all  private  party 
home  sellers  gave  “to  save  com¬ 
mission”  as  the  reason  for  de¬ 
ciding  not  to  use  a  real  estate 
firm  to  sell  their  homes.  Another 
17%  disliked,  distrusted  or  were 
dissatisfied  enough  not  to  use 
a  real  estate  firm.  The  remain¬ 
ing  one-third  gave  other  reasons 
such  as  “not  in  any  great 
hurry,”  “easier  or  faster  this 
way,”  “sold  own  home  liefore,” 
et  cetera. 

9.  Nearly  two-thirds  (65%) 
of  all  private  party  home  sellers 
said  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  tried  to  sell  a 
house.  The  remaining  one-third 
said  they  had  sold  a  house  be¬ 
fore.  7%  said  they  had  at  one 
time  been  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  or  a  real 
estate  firm,  compared  with  2% 
in  1959. 

10.  The  proportion  of  private 
party  home  sellers  who  were 
successful  in  selling  their  homes 
themselves  shows  almost  no 
change  —  19%  in  1958  —  18% 
in  1959  —  and  20%  this  year. 
An  additional  4%  said  they  had 
sold  their  homes  with  the  aid 
of  a  real  estate  firm  in  1960 
compared  with  6%  in  1959  and 
less  than  1%  in  1958. 

11.  Of  the  remaining  (76% 
of  the  total  sample)  would-be 
private  party  home  sellers  who 
were  not  successful  in  selling 
their  homes,  28%  intended  to 
list  with  a  real  estate  firm  or 
had  already  listed.  This  is  a 
substantial  drop  from  the  42% 
in  1959  who  said  they  intended 
to  use  the  services  of  a  real 
estate  firm  —  and  may  reflect 
the  samewhat  tighter  current 
economic  conditions.  The  re¬ 
maining  72%  said  they  would 
keep  trying  to  sell,  or  would 
rent  or  trade,  or  would  continue 
living  in  it,  or  would  try  to  sell 
next  spring,  or  simply  weren’t 
certain  what  they’d  do. 

12.  Nearly  4  out  of  5  respond¬ 
ents  (79%)  indicated  they  were 
satisfied  with  handling  the  sale 
of  their  homes  themselves 
against  85%  in  1959.  Only  8% 
indicated  dissatisfaction,  saying 
they  would  do  it  differently  next 
time.  The  remainder  were  un¬ 
decided  or  gave  qualified  re¬ 
sponses.  Of  the  8%  (43  respond¬ 
ents)  who  were  not  satisfied, 
most  of  them  32  respondents 
said  that  in  the  future  they 
would  list  with  a  real  estate 
firm. 

13.  22%  of  all  respondents 
said  that  when  they  buy  another 
home  they  would  prefer  dealing 
only  with  private  parties  com¬ 
pared  with  24%  in  1959  and 


29%  in  1958.  Only  3%  said 
they’d  deal  exclusively  with  real 
estate  firms  versus  5'.  in  IB.'io 
and  3%  in  1958.  ® 


The  Supervisor  says: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  tips  by  phone  room 
supervisors  of  the  twenty  lead¬ 
ing  classified  newspap<‘rs. 

This  week’s  expert  is 


MILDRED  FLYNN,  Classi¬ 
fied  Phone  Room  Supervisor, 
\cw  York  Times. 

Between  punching  the  key* 
of  a  bookkeeping  machine  ia 
1923  and  supervising  the  tele¬ 
phone  sales  department  in  1960, 
is  a  matter  of  thirty-seven  years 
service  Miss  Flynn  has  had  with 
the  New  York  Times  Classified 
Department.  She  has  been  an 
ad-taker,  a  telephone  solicitor, 
outside  sales  representative, 
board- room  supervisor,  and  now 
directs  a  55-position  boardroom 
with  a  staff  of  80  ad-takers  and 
solicitors,  including  four  super¬ 
visors. 

Her  recommendations: 

Express  confidence.  Unless 
you  show  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  your  own  proposition, 
you  cannot  expect  your  prospect 
to  do  so. 

Don’t  oversell.  Rash  promises 
and  claims  will  kill  a  sale  faster 
than  under  -  enthusiasm,  and 
create  disbelief. 

Don’t  interrupt.  You  antago¬ 
nize  your  prospect  by  cutting  in 
on  him. 

Pause  occa.8wnally.  Give  your 
prospect  a  chance  to  say  some 
thing. 

Be  enthusiastic  about  your 
prospect’s  proposition.  Ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  it. 

Keep  cool.  Hold  your  temper 
no  matter  what  the  prospect 
says.  If  necessary,  excuse  your¬ 
self  politely  and  call  him  back 
at  another  time. 

Don’t  be  “palsy-walsy.”  M 
you  wish  to  keep  the  respect  d  [ 
the  prospect,  be  businesslike  at 
all  times. 

Know  your  product.  You  can’t 
sell  it  unless  you  know  it  —  j 
Circulation,  audience,  rates,  ett  i 
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Cleveland  Amory 
Becomes  Columnist 


By  Kay  Erwin 

Cleveland  Amory,  chronicler-  thinff  you  can  get  away  with  is  [ 
critic  of  the  decline  of  American  murder’.” 

society  and  the  rise  of  a  new  Upon  the  death  of  famed 
celebrity  caste,  began  this  week  columnist  Bill  Cunningham, 
a  new  w«t*kly  review  of  the  Managing  Editor  George  Minot 
general  American  scene  for  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
I  asked  Mr.  Amory  to  write  a 

—  ,,  daily  column,  but  his  book  and 

^.,1  ^  magazine  commitments  were 

such  that  he  could  not  accept. 
(The  Herald  began  the  new 
Amory  column  on  page  one  last 
yB  Sunday.) 

Marshall  Field,  head  of  the 
syndicate  and  other  Field  Enter- 
prises,  suggested  the  weekly  re- 
■W  view  column  in  the  new  format 

for  national  syndication. 

Proper  Bostonian 

One  of  Mr.  .Emory’s  books, 
“The  Last  Resorts,” 
tributed  to  newspapers  by  the 
Spadea  Syndicate.  He’s  also  the 
author  ‘‘The  Proper  Boston- 
ians,”  he 

birth  in  an  old  patrician  family 
Cleveland  Amory  and  by  education  at  Milton 

The  week-end  column,  entitled  Academy  and  Harvard. 

“The  Way  of  the  Week,”  is  While  he  was  in  college  he 
offered  for  weekend  publication  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
by  the  Sun-Times — Daily  News  contributed  to  the  Harvard 
Syndicate,  Chicago.  A  number  Crimson  and  immediately  upon 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  graduation  joined  the  Saturday 
already  are  carrying  the  Amory  Evening  Post.  He  contributes 
commentary  on  happenings  and  to  many  magazines,  writes  a 
quotations  of  the  week  on  the  monthly  review  column  for  the 
American  scene.  Satur^y  Review  and  he’s  a 

The  first  Amory  column  quotes  regular  contributor  to  the  New 
Sir  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.,  one  York  Times  Book  Review.  He’s 
of  those  late-counted  California  also  editor-in-chief  of  the  new 
absentee  voters,  among  many  international  “Celebrity  Regis- 
other  post-election  footnotes.  ter,”  which  contains  2,240  in- 
The  column  contains  a  new  dividual  profiles. 

“Balancing  the  Books”  feature.  For  seven  years,  Mr.  Amory 
in  which  the  week’s  worst  and  worked  on  his  real  “opus,”  a  new 
best  books  are  selected.  Placed  book  entitled  “Who  Killed  So- 
in  the  former  category  was  the  ciety?”  (Harper),  which  is 
Duke  of  Windsor’s  new  book  schooled  for  Dec.  14  publica- 
about  men’s  fashions  and  en-  tion  but  actually  hit  the  store 
shrined  on  the  latter  pedestal  shelves  this  week.  The  subtitle 
was  “The  Lady  Persuaders,”  by  is  “The  Warfare  of  Celebrity 
Helen  Woodward.  (Incidentally,  and  Aristocracy  in  America.” 

Mr.  Amory  is  celebrated  as  the  “I  believe  newspapers  are  be- 
“ex-author”  of  the  Duchess  of  coming  more  like  magazines,” 
Windsors  memoirs).  observed  Mr.  Amory  with  a 

The  column  ends  with  “Week-  warm  smile,  as  he  was  inter¬ 
end  One-liners,”  such  as  these  viewed  at  a  Dutch  Treat  Club 
•awples  in  the  initial  review:  luncheon  at  the  Park  Lane.  “I 

“Sign  in  Nixon  for  President  intend  to  write  magazine-style 
Headquarters  in  Washington,  copy  about  celebrities,  sports, 
D.  C. — ^‘Only  1,455  days  to  go.’  politics,  the  theater,  movies  and 
I  j  •  .  Poet  Louis  Untermeyer —  all  the  current  scene  in  light  and 
^ing  a  college  man  myself,  sometimes  satirical  vein.” 

"ni  a  little  perplexed  about  the  To  insure  that  last-minute 
electoral  college.’  .  .  .  Anti-viol-  items  make  the  weekend  review, 

I  crusader  Dr.  Frederic  Mr.  Amory  will  telephone  them 
wertham  —  ‘On  TV  the  only  to  the  editors  in  Chicago. 
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MOSCOW  can  grab 


hemisphere  rule  in 
the  next  few  weeks 


.  .  .  warns 


VIRGINIA 

PREWETT 


THIS  WEEK 


America’s  most  authoritative  and  in¬ 
fluential  columnist  on  Latin-American 
affairs  reveals  that  the  Castro-Kremlin 
Axis  will  strike  repeatedly  below  our 
border  with  invasion,  uprisings,  armed 
guerrillas,  riots,  intrigue  and  contrived 
confusion. 


AND  EVERY  WEEK 

Foreign  correspondent  Prewett’s  long 
and  firmly  established  sources  among 
hemisphere  diplomats,  business  men, 
labor  and  the  undergrounds  provide  you 
with  authoritative  reports  available  no¬ 
where  else. 


WHAT  IMPORTANT  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  SAY  ABOUT  PREWETT: 

“Your  first-hand  information  about  Latin  America 
will  be  reflected  ii  your  articles.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  U.  S.  publishers  who  use  your  articles.” 

—Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Pax,  Publisher,  La  Prensa 

“You  know  the  programs,  you  know  the  peoples,  and 
you  know  the  practical  pathways  to  cooperation  and 
friendship.  Your  newspaper  work  can  be  of  greatest 
service.” 

—Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  El  Tientpo,  Bogota.  Colombia 

HEMISPHERE  SEARCHLIGHT 


AVAILABLE 
NOW  .  .  . 


by  VIRGINIA  PREWETT 


WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  CURRENT  SAMPLES: 

JOHN  OSENENKO  SYNDICATE 

229  West  43rd  Street  e  New  Yerfc  36  N.  Y. 


ALPHIE'S 
COMING  BACK! 


The  little  astronaut  from 
Venus  rejoins  the  all-star 
cast  of  America's  classic 
Sunday  color-comic  .  .  . 


...  in  a  new  fun-sequence 
that  starts  next 

JANUARY  22nd! 

PLACE  YOUR 
ORDER  I\OW! 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42»..STREET,  NEW  YORK  ]7.  N.Y, 
54 


SYNDICATES 


New  Women’s  Serviee 
By  ‘Mrs.  Enterprise’ 


The  movies’  Dondi 

David  Kory.  Iloilywood  says  he'll  rank 
with  Jackies  C(to»an  and  Coof)er  as  a 
preat  child  star.  Already  planned  .  .  . 
a  film  scries,  the  second  tentatively 
titled  "Dondi  (ioes  to  the  Moon,”  and 
a  television  series  .  .  .  plus  [)ersonal 
appearances  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Dondi  makes  movies! 

Dondi  has  always  made  it — big!  And  now  he’s  made  the  movies. 
Hollywood  decided  Dondi  is  a  comic  strip  worth  their  best  effort,  and  merits 
a  full-scale  screen  run.  Allied  Artists  is  making  tbe  picture,  an  Albert 
Zugsmith  production,  to  be  released  about  Easter. 

The  star,  David  Kory,  is  a  six-year-old  bachelor — selected  from  more 
than  1(M),()(M)  entrants.  He  has  the  dandy  Dondi  smile,  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
and  is  crazy  about  hamburgers,  ice  cream  cones,  and  baseball.  Edson  and 
Hasen,  Dondi’s  creators,  say  David  is  Dondi. 

Dondi  has  already  made  a  record  in  the  syndicated  feature  field. 

Started  five  years  ago,  the  color  comic  appears  in  nine  of  the  ten  biggest  cities 
of  tbe  L  .  S. — and  in  17  of  the  top  20 — regularly  runs  in  76  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  exceeding  21  million.  And  Dondi  is  a  strip  that 
stays.  Most  papers  have  published  it  from  the  start,  continue  because  it 
clicks  with  millions  of  readers! 

But  even  papers  that  initially  missed  Dondi — needn’t  miss  any  more! 

In  the  third  week  of  January  there’ll  be  an  important  break  in  tbe  continuity, 
a  perfect  time  for  new  clients  to  start!  And  the  new  film  will  provide  a 
vast  ready-made  audience!  Jump  on  the  Dondi  bandwagon — now! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  pbone,  wire,  or  write.  Phone  MLrray  Hill  2-1234 
— and  tell  the  operator  to  reverse  charges! 

Chicago  T ribune-Ne w  Y ork  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Jud  Hurd  Signs  ■  hiuhih 

With  Syndicate 

Jud  Hurd,  who  creates  the  iiiiiiiiiii!i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iii!iiiiiiii!i!^^ 

daily  investment  cartoon  panel, 

“Ticker  Toons,”  in  his  Cleveland  — Broadway  columnist  Earl 

studio,  has  signed  a  contract  Wilson  (Hall  Syndicate)  tipped 
with  the  Sun-Times  —  Daily  around  as  if  he  was  walking  on 
News  Syndicate,  Chicago,  for  eggs  for  three  days  during  the 
syndication,  beginning  Nov.  28.  election  news  period,  clutching 
“After  having  been  my  own  to  his  breast  a  scoop  on  the 
writer,  cartoonist  and  syndicate  Marilyn  Monroe-Arthur  Miller 
editor  ever  since  Nov.  2,  1959,  separation.  Paul  Sand,  executive 
with  my  wife’s  herculean  help,  editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
I  finally  found  that  the  business  advised  him  not  to  break  the 
of  maintaining  personal  contact  story  during  the  election  news 
with  my  present  subscribers  and  flurry.  Many  papers  gave  the 
that  of  reaching  new  ones  was  story  big  play  when  Earl  did  let 
too  much  for  me,”  said  Mr.  it  out. 

Hurd.  “For  whatever  the  advice 

is  worth  to  others  who  may  con-  — Devaluation  of  the  Russian 

template  the  syndication  of  their  ruble  was  predicted  five  months 
own  material,  I  feel  that  the  in  advance  —  on  May  21  —  by 
knowledge  I  gained  of  the  syn-  Alice  Widner  in  her  column, 
dicate  business  during  a  year’s  “For  Your  Information”  ((Jen- 
practice  of  it  was  invaluable  to  eral  Features  Corp.). 
me.  I  wouldn’t  have  had  it  any 

other  w’ay.”  — Chester  Gould,  who  is  start- 

James  E.  Day,  president  of  ing  his  SOth  year  in  drawing  the 
the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  “Dick  Tracy”  strip  (Chicago 
the  only  Chicago,  recently  had  Mr.  Hurd  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 
towTi  to  S  <i»«ate),  is  helping  to  bring 


SYISDICATES 


By  Donovan  McClure 


San  Francisco 
Charles  McCabe,  Esq.,  is  a 
sports  columnist  who  assiduous¬ 
ly  avoids  w'riting  like  one,  an 
approach  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  happily  endorses  by 
placing  his  column  as  far  from 
the  sports  pages  as  makeup 
allow’s. 

McCabe’s  “Fearless  Specta¬ 
tor”  appears  daily  opposite  The 
Chronicle  editorial  page,  among 
the  book  reviews,  lively  arts, 
advice  to  the  lovelorn  and  Drew 
Pearson.  His  elegant  prose  is 


his  devotees  include  a  surpnsing  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
number  of  women  who  wouldn’t  I5th  (General  Assembly.  Tw'o 
know  a  box  score  from  a  South-  flays  earlier,  he  was 
em  Pacific  timetable.  sports  columnist  in 

On  a  typical  morning,  Chi’on-  cover  the  opening  of  the  San 
icle  readers  find  McCabe  inish-  Francisco  opera  season  for  his 
ing  to  the  defense  of  baseball’s  newspaper, 
beanball,  depicting  Olympic 

Games  czar  Avery  Brundage  as  Syndication  Begins 

a  “biceps  nut,  ’  or  recording  for  While  he  didn’t  celebrate  his 
posterity  that  boxer  Stanley  column’s  anniversary,  editor 
Ketchell  “died  with  great  chic.  Newhall  did.  He  announced  that 
Hostility  Outlet  “Fearless”  will  be  syndicated 

T..  T»/r  u  u  i  „  .c  in  the  newly  formed  Chronicle 

It  was  McCabe  who  told  suf-  pg^tures 

fering  San  Franciscans  how  to  mi.  u  t  i  j  • 

live  with  their  fifth-place  Giants  ,  ^he  McCal^  background  m- 
this  past  summer,  giving  that  dudes  M  a  n  h  at  t  a  n  College, 
wretched  ballclub  a  grand,  ther-  New  York  American, 

apeutic  value  as  an  cutlet  for  f ^ile  desk  at  INS,  palmy 

hostile  emotions.  T/ 

Such  sacrilege  comes  easily  corresponding  in  the  South  At- 
to  McCabe,  a  native  New  Yorker  ^^"tic  marriage  to  a  grand- 
who  gave  up  all  interest  in  daughter  of  E.  W.  Senpps  and 
athletics  at  age  9.  The  breakoff  ^  on  the  old  man  himself, 
came  traumatically  in  the  1924  Damned  Old  Crank. 

World  Series  when  his  heroes,  ^he  book  was  successful,  the 
the  Giants,  lost  to  the  Washing-  marriage  wasn’t,  ending  m  di- 
ton  Senators.  1^55. 

“It  broke  my  heart,”  said  Me-  “I’m  not  a  sportsw'nter,”  is 
Cabe.  He  turned  his  broad  back  McCabe’s  flat  avowal.  “I’m  a 
on  the  Giants,  baseball  and  all  writer  who  happens  to  write 
the  other  biceps  nuts.  about  sports.” 

It  remained  turned  until  a  His  approach  to  matters  ath- 
year  ago  when  the  Chronicle’s  letic  was  never  better  expressed 
executive  editor,  Scott  Newhall,  than  in  a  column  chiding  base- 

suggested  he  wTite  a  “civilized”  bailer-author  Jim  Brosnan. 

sports  column  aimed  at  the  little  Brosnan,  in  his  book  “The  Long 

old  lady  in  Berkeley  who  doesn’t  Season,”  took  San  Francisco 

really  care  about  sports  but  sportswriters  to  task  for  de¬ 
wonders  what  all  the  shouting’s  scribing  the  baseball  scene 

about.  McCabe  protested  he  had  “with  all  the  precision  of  three- 

not  been  to  an  athletic  event  in  year-old  children  finger-painting 

20  years.  That  convinced  New-  on  the  playroom  wall.” 
hall,  and,  within  a  month  or  so,  -No  baseball  writer  is  that 
the  old  girl  in  Berkeley  as  well,  good,”  rebutted  McCabe.  “The 

Recently  the  column  observed  trouble  with  baseball  writers  is  _ „  _ _ ,,  _ 

its  first  birthday,  but  McCabe  that  they  don’t  cover  the  game  writers  of  sports,  but  it  made  a  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

wasn’t  around  to  celebrate.  He  like  three-year-old  children,  lot  of  sense  to  the  little  old  lady  and  chairman  of  the  American 

was  in  New  York,  covering  the  Baseball  is  a  child’s  game  in  Berkeley.  (See  pages  53,  5i),  Bankers  Association. 
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— When  the  New  York  Sun- 
daj/  News  left  out  Jay  Irving’s 
Jud  Hurd  “Pottsy”  strip  about  policemen 

on  one  Sunday,  more  than  100 
go  to  Chicago  to  participate  in  letters  of  complaint  came  in,  in- 
the  exchange’s  annual  invest-  eluding  police  associations.  Boy 
ment  seminar  for  the  public  on  Scout  troops  and  other  societies, 
the  floor  of  the  exchange.  A  as  well  as  individual  readers, 
large  blow-up  of  “Ticker  Toons”  A  Housing  Authority  group 
was  exhibited.  offered  a  court  order  enjoining 

*  *  *  the  News  to  bring  back  “Pottsy” 

THE  CASTRO  DILEMMA  post  haste.  It  did. 


Distinguished  achievement 
award  for 

“incisive  reporting  from 
Soviet  Russia  over  the 
past  two  decades” 


Thus  the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism  and  its  Alumni  Association 
honor  Henry  Shapiro, 
veteran  UPI  Moscow  bureau  chief. 


Shapiro  is  one  of  the  many  talented  UPI  reporters 
whose  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  professional  competence 
have  won  the  respect  of  editors  everywhere. 

T^ress 


A  UPI  MAN 


IS  AT  THE  SCENE 


Complaint 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

sources  is,  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  equation. 

In  the  matter  of  governmen¬ 
tal  withholding  of  information 
or  giving  out  precooked  versions 
of  this  or  that  operation  or  al¬ 
leged  failure,  the  press  itself  is 
a  party  in  interest  and  may  be 
expected  to  activate  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  even  here  the  press  needs 
some  prodding  from  within;  but 
it  has  enough  at  stake  itself  to 
launch  complaints  where  they 
are  justified. 

The  fact  is  that  the  press  has 
set  up  a  committee  in  this  field 
(i.e.,  of  governmental  secrecy); 
and  that  that  committee  has 
been  quite  active.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  committee  of  the  ASNE. 

But,  assuming  there  are  legi¬ 
timate  complaints  against  the 
press  itself,  who  is  to  bell  the 
cat? 

Where  Is  The  Cat? 

Strangely  enough,  this  is  not 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
question.  The  real  question  is 
where  does  he  find  the  cat?  A 
search,  a  thorough  search,  high 
and  low,  far  and  wide,  will  dis¬ 
close  that  there  is  no  cat!  That 
is  what  I  learned.  How  then  do 
you  put  the  bell  on  a  nonexist¬ 
ent  cat? 

One  of  my  honored  corres¬ 
pondents  during  my  foray  into 
this  No-Man’s-Land  had  this  to 
say;  “It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Committee  (the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors)  to  evaluate  charges 
such  as  yours,  namely  that  one 
side  of  a  political,  economic,  or 
other  cause  is  not  given  the 
same  news  treatment  as  the 
other.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  bat¬ 
tle  you  will  fight  best  all  by 
yourself.  .  .” 

This  was  clear  enough. 

Slowly  I  was  beginning  to  see 
the  light.  The  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
ASNE  was  established  as  I  was 
told,  “to  combat  the  withholding 
of  news  by  governments  — 
whether  federal,  state,  local,  or, 
for  the  matter,  foreign.” 

Obviously  the  press,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  spokesmen  who 
replied  to  me,  did  not  consider 
itself  as  a  proper  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry  through  “emotional  at¬ 
tacks  and  innuendoes,”  such  as 
I  suppose  almost  any  unsolicited 
and  unwelcome  attack  might  be 
characterized. 

Two  responses  made  this  quite 
clear.  One  said;  “I  do  not  agree 
that  there  is  a  ‘systematic  and 
evidently  conscious  downgrading 
of  one  side  of  news.’  Disagree¬ 
ing  with  you  on  that,  there  is 


not  much  point  in  debating  a 
remedy  for  the  situation  with 
you.” 

The  other  one  receive<l  on  a 
previous  occasion  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper,  reached  a  similar 
conclusion.  It  said;  “It  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  you  and  I  do 
not  agree  and  since  it’s  a  free 
country,  we  are  certainly  both 
entitled  to  our  opinions.  I  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  contin¬ 
uing  the  discussion.” 

In  other  words,  as  beautiful 
expressions  of  sentiment  the 
terms  “freedom  of  the  press,” 
the  “right  to  know,”  etc.,  are 
dear  to  the  editorial  heart,  but 
their  reaction  under  attack  is 
“don’t  bother  me  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  such  mouth- 
ings!” 

Offensive  Persistence 

My  persistence  was  somewhat 
offensive,  I  believe,  because  one 
letter  from  the  inner  editorial 
sanctum  ended  with  these  per¬ 
fumed  words;  “I  find  your  let¬ 
ters  insulting  and  abusive  and 
have  no  desire  to  continue  a  cor¬ 
respondence  that  has  become  a 
nuisance  and  a  bore.” 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  struck 
pay  dirt. 

Other  people,  i.e.,  laymen  from 
the  editors’  point  of  view,  re¬ 
acted  differently.  A  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  responded. 
None  disagreed  with  what  I  had 
said,  and  they  had  access  to  my 
full  complaint. 

A  managing  editor  of  a  mid- 
western  newspaper,  however, 
was  not  greatly  impressed.  He 
ranged  himself  alongside  of  his 
fraternity  with  these  woixis;  “I 
think  your  charges  are  those  of 
a  person  immersed  in  a  subject 
so  deeply  he  has  no  concept  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  sharp  cleavage  between 
the  estimates  of  the  newspaper 
editors  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
legislators  and  outsiders  on  the 
other  is  so  sharp  that  the  need 
for  a  referee  becomes  painfully 
apparent. 

I  found,  however,  that,  as 
there  is  no  cat  on  which  to  hang 
a  bell,  there  is  also  no  referee. 

Well,  to  come  to  the  climax, 
it  was  agreed  to  lay  my  com- 
,  plaint  before  the  Board  of  Di- 
.  rectors  of  ASNE  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  of  Oct.  31,  1959.  I  requested 
.  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
i  the  Board  to  present  my  case. 
[  This  request  was  denied. 


No  Authority 

After  the  ASNE  Board’s 
meeting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  wrote  to  me  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  directed 
him  to  advise  me  as  follows  (in 
part) ; 


“That  the  Board  of  Directors  the  highest  standing,  including 
has  no  authority  from  the  mem-  media  representation,  with  the 
l>ership  of  the  American  Society  locals  operating  essentially  as 
of  Newspaper  Editors  to  sit  in  screening  boards,  while  the  na- 
Judgment  on  the  performance  tional  board  would  a(;t  only  on 
of  individual  newspapers,  or  on  appeals  from  State  boards, 
the  performance  of  the  press  as  There  would  be  no  element  of 
a  whole,  and  that  complaints  censorship,  but  rather  findings 
about  news  coverage  should  be  with  respect  to  the  justification 
directed  to  the  individual  news-  of  the  complaints  measured  by 
papers  involved.”  the  code  of  ethics  and  fair  jour- 

Beyond  that  the  Board  said  nalistic  practices, 
that  while  they  had  no  authority  If^  a^ny  study  of  the  freedom 
in  the  premises  they  had  read  of  the  press,  this  caution  above 
the  material  submitted  by  me  all  must  be  obser\’e<l  in  a  dem- 
but  had  “discovered  no  concrete  ocracy;  beware  of  the  interlock- 
charges  of  the  sort  that  would  iag  combination  of  the  press  and 
warrant  an  investigation  or  in-  the  government  when  the  two 
quirj'  by  the  sort  of  tribunal  he  agree  on  a  point  of  public  policy, 
(i.e.,  the  present  speaker)  advo-  It  is  then  that  a  contrary 
cates,  even  if  such  an  agency  voice  of  common  sense  cannot 
did  exist.”  vise  above  the  status  of  a  voice 

This  was  the  finis  written  by  trying  in  the  wildeimess,  for  it 
the  Board  and  presumably  the  will  gam  little  or  no  expression 
swan  song  of  the  complaint  it-  new's  columns, 

self  Whether  thought  and  expres- 

™‘,  ,  .  .  . .  sion  are  stified  by  harsh  repres- 

•  The  only  remaining  question  ^  manufactured  di- 

is  whether  the  press  Itself  prop- 
erly  embodies  the  supreme  tn- 

bunal  with  respect  to  complaints  ehallenging  truth  is  crushed  just 
brought  before  It;  or  whether  as  effectively;  and  the  asceniuit 
there  should  be  an  appeal.  propagated  by  a  self-satis- 

Let  me  add  here  that  subse-  press,  devoid  of  a  code  of 

quently  the  ASNE  Bulletin  of-  impartial  reporting,  but  fed  in 
fered  me  an  opportunity  to  sum-  turn  by  a  monolithic  govem- 
marize  my  complaint  and  that  mental  policy,  will  culminate  in 
this  w’as  published  in  the  Feb.  whatever  it  may  beget,  often  to 
1,  1960  issue  of  that  publication,  the  later  great  dismay  and  dis- 
Very  little  will  be  accom-  tress  of  the  country, 
plished  if  the  matter  is  left  to  So  long  as  the  remblings 

self-regulation  by  the  press.  At  seemed  distant  nobody  would 
tbe  same  time  it  seems  entirely  listen  to  contrary  opinion.  It  did 
proper  that  the  press  should  be  not  fit  and  was  not  congenial  to 
represented  on  any  board  that  the  implicit  newspaper-govem- 
might  sit  as  an  appellate  tri-  mental  conspiracy  of  the  time, 
bunal;  but  in  a  minority  posi-  It  went  against  the  manufac- 
tion.  Certainly  schools  of  jour-  tured  climate  of  opinion;  and 
nallsm  would  be  a  good  source  there  was  no  appeal.  Therein 
of  a  part  of  the  boaixl  member-  lies  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
ship.  I  would  not  say  that  the  of  to<lay;  and  journalism  is 
government  should  be  excluded;  deeply  implicated, 
but,  again,  were  it  represented  • 

it  should  be  as  a  minority.  •  i.  . 

service  tor  riiblicitv 

JoumalisUc  Code  Pictures  in  Color 

First,  of  course,  a  jouimalistic  a  new  service  in  the  distri- 
code  should  be  drawn  up.  Per-  b^tjon  ^f  ^olor  publicity  pic- 
haps  this  has  been  done  more  tures  to  newspapers  and  periodi- 
than  once  without  final  success,  ^gg  announced  this  week  by 
It  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  commercial  division  of  Wide 
a  small  group  with  representa-  World  Photos,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
tion  of  newspapers  and  editors,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
along  with  proper  legal  guid-  The  plan  is  designed  to  deter- 
ance.  Next,  methods  of  judging  which  newspapers  will  use 

news  coverage,  fairness,  objec-  client’s  color  mats  at  “mini- 
tivity,  etc.  should  be  agreed  mum  expense  to  the  client  and 
upon.  Administration  of  the  code  minimum  bother  to  the  news- 
should  then  take  the  form  of  re-  paper,”  the  announcement  by 
ceiving  and  hearing  complaints  phiijp  h.  Miller,  sales  manager 
rather  than  undertaking  to  ride  of  Wide  World,  explained, 
herd  on  the  press  from  day  to  Up  to  the  point  of  an  editor’s 
day.  No  legal  enforcement  ma-  reply  that  he  wants  the  color 
chinery  need  be  provided,^  at  mats,  the  client  has  not  invested 
least  at  first;  but  decisions  beyond  the  offering  and  the  post- 
should  be  reached  and  given  age,  it  was  emphasized.  When 
publicity.  reply  cards  return  stating  the 

Local  boards.  State  boards  newspaper’s  desire  to  have  the 
and  a  national  board  should  be  mats.  Wide  World  supplies  the 
set  up,  constituted  by  persons  of  entire  kit. 
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PR  Beginning 

(Contimud  from  page  16) 


niake  smoking  by  women  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  —  and  thus 
double  the  cigaret  market.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bemays  and  the  Ivy 
Lee  finn  also  ser\’ed  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  early  1920’s 
George  Washington  Hill  re¬ 
tained  both  the  Bemays  and  Lee 
finns  for  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Hill  explained:  “If  they’re  both 
working  for  me  then  a  competi¬ 
tor  can’t  hire  one  of  them  to 
work  against  me.”  Lasker  for  a 
I  brief  time  had  a  PR  department 
in  Lord  &  Thomas.  It  was 
headed  by  Steve  Hannagan  from 
1933-1935,  but  their  association 
was  not  a  happy  one. 

The  revered  name  of  Pendle¬ 
ton  Dudley  links  the  beginnings 
of  public  relations  practice  with 
this  year  1960.  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  “Pen”  Dud¬ 
ley  headed  i-ast  from  his  native 
Missouri  to  attend  Columbia 
University.  “Pen”  brought  with 
him  —  in  addition  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  education  —  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Ivy  Lee 
from  a  mutual  friend  in  St. 
Louis.  “Pen”  and  Ivy  became 
good  friends  and  it  was  at  Lee’s 
urging  that  Dudley  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  launch  his  public  rela- 
itions  firm  in  1909.  “Pen”  was 
working  on  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  when  he  made  the 
break.  He  was  emboldened  to 
take  the  gamble  when  a  min¬ 
ing  speculator  hired  him  on  a 
free-lance  assignment.  Later  the 
speculator  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Dudley  had  quit  his 
Journal  job.  Presumably  the 
speculator  thought  he  was  buy¬ 
ing  his  way  into  the  Journal’s 
columns.  He  didn’t  know  “Pen.” 

Church  Is  Client 

Mr.  Dudley’s  first  client  of 
note  was  the  Vestry  of  the 
Trinity  Church  Corporation  of 
New  York.  The  church  at  this 
time  was  under  sharp  public 
criticism  for  its  ownership  of 
slum  properties  on  the  low'er 
West  Side  of  New  York  City. 
The  muckrakers  charged  the 
church  with  fostering  slums  and 
tenting  to  “individuals  of  bad 
characters”  —  a  euphemism  for 
prostitutes.  Hardly  ideal  tenants 
for  church  properties — Mr.  Dud¬ 
ley  went  on  from  here  to  build 
an  ethical,  substantial  firm. 
Among  his  early  accounts  was 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph. 

1  No  other  present-day  PR 
firms  were  founded  prior  to 
,  World  War  I.  The  first  War 
!  provided  great  impetus  for  de- 
!  J^elopment  of  public  relations. 

Creel’s  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  influ- 
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ence  public  opinion  through  pub¬ 
licity  taught  a  lesson  the  astute 
quickly  learned.  His  Committee 
on  Public  Information  provided 
tutelegfe  in  the  ways  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  thousands  across  the 
country,  including  Bemays  and 
Carl  Byoir,  his  associate  chair¬ 
man.  The  successful  climax  of 
the  long  propaganda  drives  for 
woman’s  suffrage  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  1920  clinched  the  con¬ 
viction  that  propaganda  could 
do  anything  —  a  notion  many 
j)eople  still  have  to  unlearn. 

Byoir  tarried  with  public  re¬ 
lations  only  briefly  after  the 
war  in  representing  newly-lib¬ 
erated  foreign  countries;  he 
then  went  into  the  import-ex¬ 
port  business  to  make  big  money 
only  to  lose  his  shirt  in  the  1921 
Depression.  For  a  brief  time 
after  the  war  Bemays  worked 
for  Byoir.  Bemays,  whose  pio¬ 
neering  role  in  public  relations 
has  been  widely  heralded,  had 
worked  as  a  theatrical  press 
agent  prior  to  the  war.  He 
joined  the  Creel  Committee  in 
1918  and  was  put  in  charge  of 
programs  aimed  at  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  also  went  with  the 
American  delegation  to  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Capital  Outlay 

In  June,  1919  Bemays  opened 
an  office  and  set  about  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  term,  public  relations 
counsel.  If  you  are  a  cost-minded 
counselor,  Bemays’  initial  capi¬ 
tal  outlay  was  as  follows:  7 
new  typewriters,  $55  each;  one 
small  Corona  $39;  one  “neo¬ 
style”  Mimeograph  machine, 
$446.50;  office  furniture, 
$186.60;  1000  engraved  sheets 
and  envelopes,  $29;  lock  on  of¬ 
fice  door,  $6.50;  and  first 
month’s  rent,  $265  —  a  grand 
total  of  $1,357.60.  In  1923  he 
taught,  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  first  public  relations 
course. 

Another  man  to  make  his 
start  in  the  postw’ar  year  of  1919 
was  the  young  Steve  Hannagan, 
more  remembered  as  a  press 
agent  than  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor.  Steve’s  first  big 
break  came  that  year  when  Carl 
Fisher  hired  Steve  to  publicize 
the  Indianapolis  Speedway.  Five 
years  later  Fisher  gave  him  the 
task  of  promoting  Fisher’s  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  development.  The 
Memorial  Day  Auto  Race,  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach,  and  Sun  Valley 
stand  as  monuments  to  Hanna- 
gan’s  genius.  He  formally  es¬ 
tablished  himself  as  a  public 
relations  counselor  upon  leaving 
Lasker  in  1935. 

The  year  1919  also  saw  the 
formation  of  the  John  Price 
Jones  Corp.  Jones,  prior  to  the 
War,  had  worked  as  a  business 
writer  on  the  New  York  Sun 
and  in  the  H.  K.  McCann  Ad- 
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vertising  Agency.  During  the 
war  he  took  on  the  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  Liberty  Bond  sales  in 
New  York  under  the  guidance 
of  Guy  Emerson.  From  selling 
Liberty  Bonds  he  went  to  rais¬ 
ing  funds  for  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  his  Alma  Mater.  Jones  is 
more  remembered  as  a  fund¬ 
raiser  than  as  a  PR  man  yet 
when  he  set  up  his  firm  in  No¬ 
vember.  1919,  he  hilled  it  as  “Or¬ 
ganization  and  Publicity  Coun¬ 
sel.”  The  Jones  firm  today  has 
the  same  address  it  opened  with 
in  1919  —  150  Nassau  Street. 

In  1923  Harry  Bruno,  pio¬ 
neer  flier  and  wartime  pilot, 
opened  his  firm  to  pioneer  in 
the  promotion  of  this  new¬ 
fangled  business  of  flying.  He 
was  on  the  verge  of  taking  a 
job  with  the  I..ee  firm  when  he 
got  a  free-lance  check  for  $500. 
With  this  capital  he  started  his 
firm  which  flourishes  today.  His 
handling  of  the  publicity  for 
Lindbergh’s  memorable  flight  in 
1927  and  the  events  that  fol¬ 
lowed  for  “Lucky  L  i  n  d  y” 
brought  Bruno  renown  —  and 
business! 

Three  years  later  —  in  1926 

—  another  distinguished  pio¬ 
neer,  William  H.  Baldwin, 
started  his  counseling  firm. 
•After  the  war  Baldwin  had  gone 
to  work  for  Thomas  F.  Wood- 
lock,  public  relations  director 
for  the  American  International 
Corp.,  though  Woodlock  did  not 
carry  that  title.  In  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Baldwin,  he  “wouldn’t 
even  let  us  use  it  on  filing  cabi¬ 
nets.”  Baldwin  left  AIC  in  1923. 

One  of  your  more  flamboyant 
brethren,  Ben  Sonnenberg,  made 
his  start  as  a  Broadway  and 
hotel  press  agent.  Much  earlier 

—  strange  as  it  may  seem  — 
Ben  had  gained  publicity  experi¬ 
ence  working  for  social  welfare 
agencies,  including  Lillian 
Wald’s  Henry  Street  Settlement 
House.  Sonnenberg  picked  up 
the  public  relations  counselor 
tag  at  the  onset  of  the  Depres¬ 
sion.  This  era  of  economic  up¬ 
heaval  and  violent  social  change 
saw  the  birth  of  today’s  two 
eiant  counseling  firms  —  Carl 
Byoir  &  As.sociates  and  Hill  & 
Knowlton.  Byoir  started  in 
1930  primarily  as  a  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  agency  but  in  four  years 
was  moving  into  corporate  coun¬ 
seling  with  a  client  it  still  has 

—  B.  F.  Goodrich.  Hill  &  Knowl¬ 
ton  started  in  1933  and  got  its 
big  thrust  toward  success  from 
its  work  for  the  steel  companies 
in  the  bitter  Little  Steel  Strike ; 
publicity  work  that  brought 
John  Hill  strong  Congressional 
criticism  as  well  as  success.  As 
business  lifted  itself  off  the  floor 
of  the  Depression  —  and  was 
lifted  by  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal 

—  in  the  mid-1930’s,  today’s 
public  relations  boom  began  in 
earnest. 


Lee  Group 
Corporate 
Change  Made 

Davenport,  Iowa 
A  change  in  the  corporate 
-structure  of  the  Lee  Group 
Newspapers  has  been  effected 
with  merger  into  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

Lee  Enterprises  was  organized 
in  1950  by  the  Lee  Group  as  a 
management  company  and  to 
acquire  the  stock  in  the  news¬ 
papers  formerly  owned  by  A.  W. 
Lee,  founder  of  the  Lee  Group. 
The  merger  has  been  approved 
by  substantially  all  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Lee  Group. 

Local  .Autonomy 

Each  Lee  newspaper  will 
maintain  its  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  and  will  direct  its  own  news 
policy.  Each  publisher  will  head 
up  his  own  local  management 
board,  thus  giving  more  local 
autonomy  under  the  new  setup 
than  before. 

The  Lee  Enterprises  general 
office  is  here,  under  the  direction 
of  David  K.  Gottlieb  as  general 
manager,  for  the  financial,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  auditing  work 
of  the  Lee  Newspapers.  Lee 
Radio  and  Television  and  Mail- 
O-Graph  of  Kewanee,  Ill.,  were 
not  included  in  the  merger. 

Phil  D.  Adler,  publisher  of 
the  Davenport  Times,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Other  officers  are  Lee  P. 
Loomis,  Mason  City,  chairman 
of  the  Board;  Walter  W.  White, 
Lincoln,  executive  vicepresident; 
Don  Anderson,  Madison,  vice- 
president;  and  William  Urgess, 
Lacrosse,  secretary. 

.Also  in  Setup 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  Times 
and  the  Davenport  Morning 
Democrat,  other  papers  in  the 
Lee  Group  are: 

Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln  Nebras¬ 
ka;  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  LaCrosse 
Tribune,  Mason  City  Globe  Ga¬ 
zette;  Attumwa  Courier;  Ke¬ 
wanee  Star-Courier;  Muscatine 
Journal  and  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post. 

Lee  Enterprises,  through  its 
subsidiary,  I^  Newspapers  of 
Montana,  also  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Butte  Daily  Post  and 
the  Montana  Standard;  Ana¬ 
conda  Standard;  Billings  Ga¬ 
zette  Daily  Missoulian  and  the 
Missoula  Sentinel;  Livingston 
Enterprise  and  Helena  Inde¬ 
pendent  Record.  'These  Montana 
newspapers  were  acquired  from 
the  Anaconda  Company  last 
year. 
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Newton  Says 
Congress  Is 
Secrecy  Key 


without  investigation.  throughout  the  nation  attending  describe  reporting:  It’s  either 

Mr.  Crawford  said  that  “the  the  convention  to,  “Once  in  a  good  or  bad.” 
efforts  of  government  officials  to  while  give  your  government  a  “In  our  news  columns  let’i 
hide  facts  Washington  corre-  break.”  get  back  to  reporting  the  facts* 

spondents  think  the  public  is  He  said  he  couldn’t  ask  the  he  urged. 


entitled  to  are  a  challenge  that  editors  to  follow  the  old  toast,  In  addition  to  Mr.  Murray  as 
tX'Xj  would  be  missed  if  they  were  “My  country,  right  or  wrong,”  president,  these  officers  wen 

J  wholly  removed.  Anybody  can  but  he  asked  them  not  to  follow  elected :  vicepresident,  Ed  Stone, 

get  the  story'  when  information  the  line,  “My  country,  always  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  see. 

Columbia,  Mo.  is  freely  giv’en.  It  takes  ingenu-  wrong.”  retary.  Mason  Walsh,  DaUoi 

menace  of  sec-  ity  to  get  it  when  information  He  said  he  got  the  impression  Times  Herald;  trea.surer.  Ever- 

nment  can  only  is  withheld.”  that  a  few  correspondents  “con-  est  P.  Derthick,  Cleveland  Plain 

’ongress,  V.  M.  He  gave  credit  to  the  Wash-  centrate  their  major  attentions  Dealer. 


The  growing  menace  of  sec-  ity  to  get  it  when  information 
recy  in  our  government  can  only  is  withheld.” 


be  remedied  by  Congress,  V.  M.  He  gave  credit  to  the  Wash-  centrate  their  major  attentions  Dealer. 

Newton  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  ington  corps  for  a  good  record  on  stories  that  show  the  gov-  • 

the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  told  when  it  comes  to  getting  much  ernment  in  a  bad  light.” 

a  University  of  Missouri  audi-  of  the  information  officials  try  iVCpOnCrS 

ence  on  Nov.  17  at  the  third  an-  to  cover  for  political  reasons.  '  esponsi  iliiy 

nual  Freedom  of  Information  Mr.  Brucker,  who  gave  the  Mr.  Berding  cited  a  long  list  DCllC&tll  olottBr, 

Conference.  second  annual  Harold  L.  Cross  of  what  he  called  responsibilities 

S}>eaking  at  the  School  of  Memorial  Lecture  entitled  “The  of  the  government  to  the  press  Officifll  Tflilpfl 

Journalism,  Mr.  Newton  lashed  Philosophy  of  the  Right  to  and  the  press  to  the  government. 

out  at  the  “American  bureau-  Know,”  said,  “the  American  He  said  responsibilities  of  the  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

crat  of  1960”  for  his  failure  to  )>eople  have  the  right  to  get  the  government  to  the  press  in-  A  Bethlehem  Clobe-Tinut 
divulge  information  to  the  Amer-  truth  about  all  that  goes  on  eluded:  ( 1 )  to  put  out  the  maxi-  story  of  a  suppressed  police  re- 

ican  i>eople,  who  pay  his  salary',  about  them  pure  and  uncon-  mum  amount  of  information,  port  set  off  an  investigation 

He  pessimistically  described  the  taminated.”  promptly  and  comprehensively,  which  brought  about  the  arrest 

outlook  for  freedom  of  informa-  “After  all,  it  is  the  founda-  (2)  to  make  this  information  and  conviction  of  a  city  council- 

tion.  tion  stone  of  democracy  that  understandable  and  (31  not  to  man  on  erun-carrvinir  and 


„Ment  in  a  bad  U,ht."  RepOrtCrS  Dig 

2-Way  Responsibility  ^ 

Mr.  Berding  cited  a  long  list  Beneath  Blotter, 

what  he  called  responsibilities 

the  government  to  the  press  Official  Jailed 


taminated.”  promptly  and  comprehensively,  which  brought  about  the  arrest 

“After  all,  it  is  the  founda-  (2)  to  make  this  information  and  conviction  of  a  city  council- 
tion  stone  of  democracy  that  understandable  and  (3)  not  to  man  on  gun-carrying  anti 


Mr.  Newton  was  one  of  eight  the  i)eople  are  their  own  best  put  out  “trial  balloons.”  forcible  entry  charges  last  week 

speakers  at  the  'Ckjnference.  The  rulers.  They  may  be  fooled  some  Among  the  responsibilities  of  A  reader’s  tip  about  a  shoot- 
others  on  the  program  were:  of  the  time,”  he  said,  “but  if  the  press  to  the  government,  he  ing  in  the  city’s  Diamond  St 
O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman,  the  people  are  free  and  informed  listed:  (1)  that  of  giving  more  neighborhood  started  reporters 
Committee  of  Industry',  Agricul-  they  can  correct  their  mistakes  care  to  selecting  news  of  first  Clifford  W.  Smith  and  Andrew 
ture,  and  Lal)or  on  Import-Ex-  before  it  is  too  late.”  and  second  priority,  (2)  of  par-  Swenson  digging.  Although  po- 

ix)rt  Policy;  Robert  Finkelstein,  tial  responsibility  in  creating  a  lice  were  summoned  after  Uw 

a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  fair  image  of  America  abroad,  shots  rang  out,  no  record  of  th« 

State  Board  of  Education;  Tfnhnttnn  avoiding  the  traps  of  incident  was  found  at  police 

Charles  H.  Slayman  Jr.,  chief  X  Russia  and  other  opponents  headquarters, 

counsel  and  staff  director.  Sen-  (Continued  from  page  11)  when  they  use  words  that  mean  However,  the  reporters  pieced 

ate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu-  _  one  thing  to  us  and  another  to  together  a  story  which  identified 

tional  Rights;  Allen  Jensen,  tn  +6*.  nrA«iHpnt’<5  themselves,  (4)  of  discarding  a  city  councilman,  Anthony 

New  York  correspondent  of  the  conference  snecificallv  responsi-  Sacarakis,  commissioner  d 

Berlingske  Tidende,  Copenhagen,  P  ^  ^  become  ^  publish  a  highly  streets,  as  the  man  involved  ii 

Denmark,  who  represen^  Dr  ^  institution.”  He  said  classifi^  government  document  the  early  morning  disturbance 

Vincent  Naeser,  a  director  of  inferences  —  with  as  ^  government  em-  On  Aug.  23,  three  days  after 

the  paper;  Nicholas  Pentcheff,  ployee  against  government  rules,  the  incident,  the  Globe-Tima 


Johnson  Pledge 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


However,  the  reporters  pieced 


chief  of  Ihe  Bulgarian  Desk! 

t,  ..  t:,  r'  j  -  and  every  word  being  recorded 

Radio  Free  Europe,  and  vice-  _  has  become  a 


president.  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Free  Journalists;  Ken¬ 
neth  G.  Crawford,  senior  editor 


inotitiitinn  ”  He  snifl  classified  govemment  document  the  early  morning  disturbance, 
rences  —  with  as  ^  govemment  em-  On  Aug.  23,  three  days  after 

nn  rcnnrtcrs  nresent  Ployee  against  government  rules.  the  incident,  the  Globe-Tima 
word^being  recorded  willing  to  ran  a  front  page  story  quotini 

ed  —  has  become  a  documents  are  often  neighbors  that  the  councilman 

“spectacular  ”  unnecessarily  classified,  or  too  brandished  a  gun,  fired  at  lea* 

Mr.  Cater  said  neither  for-  two  shots,  and  forced  his  way 

mer  President  Truman  nor  although  considerable  im-  into  an  apartment  demanding 


for  national  affairs,  Newsweek,  president  Eisenhower  had  uti-  P^^^ement  has  been  registered  return  of  a  wallet  and  a  pair  of 
New'sweek’s  conference  to  in  the  right  direction  in  recent  trousers. 

Washington  Bu^u;^and  Herb-  effectiveness.  ^  ,  Editor  John  Strohmeyer  wrote 

But.  he  added,  once  the  docu- 


ert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart-  „  •  .  Truman  annroached  the  ituueu,  once  me  uocu-  an  editorial,  " me  Uiamonu  si. 

ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  conference  like  a  bull  go-  is  in  fact  classifi^,  a  news-  Covemp.”  Mayor  Earl  Schaffer 

Mr.  Newton,  who  is  national  ^  ^  ^  paper  takes  upon  itself  a  special  ordered  the  police  department 

president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  g^^.^  responsibility  when  it  publishes  to  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 

pointed  the  finger  at  Congress  ^  it.”  tion.  Subsequently,  at  least  four 

for  having  done  almost  nothing  ^  j^e  was  there.”  p„.  obieciive  Retioriine  witnesses,  most  of  them  namec 

to  unveil  the  secrecy  on  govern-  President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  c»ojecine  neporiing  original  news  accoun'. 

ment  and  urged  newspapermen  c^ter  said,  made  broad  gen-  Mr.  Pope  deplored  what  he  signed  statements  placing  the 
and  citizens  to  keep  constant  eralizations  at  news  conferences  called  “interpretive  writing  —  councilman  in  the  midst  of  th 
pressure  on  the  individual  Con-  rather  than  being  specific.  Mr.  something  I  haven’t  seen  any-  early  morning  fracas  with  i 
gressman  to  remind  him  that  Cater  said  he  heard  a  reporter  body  able  to  define.”  He  said  gun  in  his  hand.  Sacarakis,  hi 

American  govemment  is  the  g^y  time,  “If  you  ask  Eisen-  objective  reporting  became  the  19-year-old  brother,  and  tw 
servant,  not  the  ruler,  of  the  how’er  for  the  time  he’ll  give  whipping  boy  when  many  edi-  other  men  were  indicted. 

American  people.  you  the  history  of  the  watch-  tors  decided  that  some  objective  On  Nov.  18,  a  Northampta 

Mr.  Slayman,  who  spoke  on  making  industry.”  reporting  was  superficial  and  County  jury  deliberated  only 

“The  Hennings  Committee:  1955  Mr.  Cater  suggested  the  new  lacked  luster.  Then,  he  said,  “we  two  hours  in  finding  the  council 

to  1960,”  expressed  the  view  president  might  seek  to  cut  came  up  with  interpretive  re-  man  guilty  of  all  three  charga 

that  the  secrecy  in  Washington,  down  on  the  size  of  White  House  porting.”  His  brother  and  a  third  mu 

which  has  come  under  criticism,  press  conferences.  He  also  said  Mr.  Pope  said  the  greatest  re-  were  also  convicted.  The  fourtl 


Editor  John  Strohmeyer  wrote 
an  editorial,  ‘“The  Diamond  St 
Coverup.”  Mayor  Earl  Schaffa 


•”  tion.  Subsequently,  at  least  four 

r  rku-  ••  D  witnesses,  most  of  them  namec 

m  the  original  news  accoun. 
Mr.  Pope  deplored  what  he  signed  statements  placing  the 
illed  “interpretive  writing  —  councilman  in  the  midst  of  tb 
imething  I  haven’t  seen  any-  early  morning  fracas  with 


Mr.  Pope  said  the  greatest  re- 


His  brother  and  a  third  mu 
were  also  convicted.  The  fourtl 


is  not  entirely  due  to  press  re-  he  thought  the  president  should  sponsibility  of  American  news-  defendant,  one  George  Peters 
leases  from  bureaucrats.  hold  frequent  “background  ses-  papers  is  to  give  the  public  the  whose  stolen  trousers  and  w'alk 

He  put  the  blame  on  some  of  sions”  with  reporters.  facts  in  clear,  understandable  were  never  recovered,  will 

the  press  of  the  country,  which  Mr.  Berding,  in  his  talk  on  terms  so  the  public  can  make  tried  in  February  after  extrai- 
he  said  “is  downright  lazy  and  “Foreign  Policy  and  News  Re-  up  its  own  mind.  tion  proceedings  are  filed,  » 

too  ready  to  accept  press  re-  sponsibility,”  appealed  to  the  He  said  there  w’ere  only  two  cording  to  Dist.-Atty.  ••kndn' 
leases  from  govemment  officials  300  managing  editors  from  adjectives  that  could  be  used  to  Herster. 
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facts  in  clear,  understandable  were  never  recovered,  will 


Flying  School 

(Continuol  from  page  15) 


gjles  Representative  for  the 
pbotolamp  division  of  Sylvania 
lectured  on  the  latest  techniques 
in  the  use  ot  both  available  and 
artificial  licht. 

Mr.  Braun  was  followed  by 
Robert  Boyd  of  the  Milvmukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  whose  subject 
was,  “Is  One  Camera  Enough?” 
The  veteran  photographer  and 
past  President  of  the  NPPA 
amused  and  amazed  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  his  dry  mid-western 
humor  as  he  pulled  out  of  suit¬ 
cases,  bags  and  boxes  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  endless  stream 
of  cameras,  lenses,  flash  equip¬ 
ment,  tripods,  cable,  cords  and 
other  eouipment.  He  made  a  few 
comments  about  each  item, 
demonstrated  the  variety  of 
uses  they  could  be  put  to  and 
soon  got  the  point  across  that 
the  resourceful  photographer  is 
familiar  with  hundreds  of  items 
of  eouipment  and  knows  when 
and  ho»’  to  use  them. 

George  Ward  of  the  Ward 
Photo-Technical  Services  ad¬ 
vised  the  audience  on  how  to 
yet  the  best  quality  out  of  the 
darkroom.  He  admonished  pho¬ 
tographers  for  blaming  too 
many  of  their  darkroom  troubles 
on  the  materials  they  buy  rather 
than  on  their  own  improner  use 
of  them.  Mr.  Ward  emphatically 
asserted  that  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  manufacturer’s  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  material  and 
equipment  are  accurate  and  that 
if  photographers  will  only  read 
and  follow  them  they  will  get 
good  results.  He  insisted  that  if 
something  goes  wrong  in  proc¬ 
essing  it  is  more  often  than  not 
due  to  the  photographer’s  faulty 
use  of  materials,  not  the  prod¬ 
ucts  themselves. 

Panel  Members 

The  afternoon  session  began 
vith  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
subject,  “Can  Photojournalism 
Be  Taught?”  The  panel  was 
nioderated  by  Joseph  Costa, 
Chief  Photographer  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  NPPA. 
In  addition  to  a  special  panelist 
"ho  appeared  in  each  of  the 
four  cities  visited,  the  regular 
panel  members  were:  C.  K. 
Eaton,  head  of  the  Photography 
Department  at  the  Art  Center 
School  in  Los  Angeles;  Robert 
E.  Hosokawa,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lications  for  Minneapolis-Honey- 
^ell  and  formerly  Sunday  and 
News  Editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Dr.  James  Fosdick,  of 
University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  Earl 
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Seubert,  Minneapolis  Star-Tri-  him  he  had  always  been  inter-  A 

bune.  ested  in  the  NPPA-USAF  co-  il0W  /AirpOrT 

In  the  four  cities  visited,  spe-  operative  effort  in  creating  these  A 

cial  panelists  were:  William  seminars  but  he  had  never  at- 
Cothran,  News  Editor  of  KRON-  tended  one  before  and  knew 
TV  in  San  Francisco;  Ray  Con-  about  their  value  only  on  second  , 

oway,  news  director  of  KTRK-  hand  information.  I 

TV  in  Houston;  Joseph  Bar-  The  informant  was  Major  X  i 

telme.  Assoc.  News  Editor  of  William  Lookadoo,  Chief  of  the 

WCCO-TV  in  Rochester,  Minn.  News  Pictorial  branch  of  the  Montreal 

and  Victor  Jones,  Managing  Force  who  for  the  past  ten  The  Federal  Department  of 

Editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  played  a  major  role  Transport  has  announced  that 

in  the  NPPA’s  efforts  to  educate  members  of  the  press  will  not 
„  '  ^  ..  j  1  •  photographers  everywhere  in  be  permitted  on  the  tarmac  of 

•  ist  presen  is  country.  This  year,  Maj.  the  new  Montreal  International 

view  on  the  question  of  whether  Lookadoo  persuaded  Gen.  Le  Airport  “except  under  certain 
or  not  photojouimahsm  can  ^  ^  circumstances.”  The  airport, 

taug  t,  a  ter  w  ic  .  r.  os  program  as  the  keynote  speaker,  under  construction  for  the  past 

their  statements,  “i  didn’t  know  what  to  expect  six  years,  is  scheduled  to  open 
added  his  own  and  threw  the  j 

discussion  open  to  a  free-for-all  seminar  but  I  can  tell  'The  press  restrictions  were 

betw^n  the  audience  and  the  j  couldn’t  have  been  announced  by  the  airport  man- 

panel.  Discussion  was  lively  in  impressed,”  the  General  ager,  Leigh  Capreol,  who  said 

all  four  cities  and  there  were  gg^mented.  the  move  was  not  “a  ban  on 

many  cla.shes  between  the  audi-  gpjnjon,  this  is  one  of  newspapers”  but  a  “necessity” 

ence  and  the  jianel,  as  weU  as  most  remarkable  group  of  in  view  of  the  new  circulation 
lietween  the  panelists  them-  j  don’t  know  of  traffic.  He  said  quarantine 

selves.  when  I  have  seen  men  so  hard-  and  other  health  regulations 

Newsreels  &  Stills  working  and  dedicated.  This  tour  were  also  involved. 

has  really  been  an  experience  “Members  of  the  press,”  he 
The  last  part  of  the  formal  for  me,  principally  because  of  said,  “will  be  given  every  oppor- 
lecture  period  was  a  presenta-  the  caliber  of  these  men,  because  tunity  to  interview  and  photo- 

tion  by  Albert  Moldvay,  staff  of  their  intense  interest  and  graph  personalities  in  special 

photographer  for  the  Denver  incredible  dedication  to  the  job  rooms  set  aside  for  this  pur- 

(Colo.)  Post  and  Newspaper  of  raising  the  standards  of  their  pose.”  He  listed  visiting  royalty, 

Photographer  of  the  Year  1960,  profession.  Canada’s  Governor-General,  the 

and  James  Bennett,  News  Direc-  “l  think  there  is  more  con-  Prime  Minister  and  other  digni- 
tor  of  KLZ  Radio  and  Television  densed  knowledge  in  this  course  taries  as  the  exceptions, 
in  Denver,  on  the  subject:  “What  than  in  anything  else  I’ve  ever  .... 

The  Newsreel  and  Still  Picture  seen.  Not  only  from  the  point  of  Printing  Ink  for  Cuba 

Photojournalists  Have  In  view  of  photojournalism  but  in  The  regulations  were  set  down 
Common.”  The  two  newsmen  the  whole  gamut  of  the  news  foHowinir  the  arrival  here  Nov 
showed  the  audience  how  the  business.  If  I  were  an  editor  I  ig  T  a  Cuban  airUner  which 
same  news  stories  were  covered  would  drag  my  whole  staff  down  picked  up  16,000  pounds  of 
by  Mr.  Moldvay  and  various  TV  here  for  the  whole  course  even  printing  ink  and  electronic 
cameramen.  The  similarities  and  if  i  had  to  close  the  newspaper  equipment.  It  was  the  first  flight 
differences  of  technique  and  ap-  down  for  the  day.  of  this  kind  to  Canada  since  the 

proach  were  analyzed  and  the  “l  want  all  Air  Force  Infor-  u_  g.  declared  an  embargo  on 
conclusion  drawn  that  the  two  mation  people,  both  in  and  out  shipment  of  most  goods  to  Cuba, 
mourns  are  basically  very  much  of  photography,  from  the  com-  xhe  ink  was  being  shipped  by 
alike  and  share  the  same  prob-  mand  level  on  down  to  attend  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  which 
lems  of  coverage.  these  seminars  and  hear  these  bas  its  own  ink  manufacturing 

Later  in  the  evening  a  “Tools  men.  And  I’m  impressed  enough  plant, 

and  Technics”  dinner  was  given  by  what  I’ve  seen  to  be  able  to  xhe  Star’s  publisher,  Joseph 

in  each  city  after  which  techni-  say  that  I’m  going  to  do  some-  g  Atkinson,  explained:  “We  are 
cal  representatives  of  various  thing  about  it.”  simply  selling  them  ink.  We 

camera  and  equipment  firms  The  reaction  of  newsmen,  both  have  been  operating  the  plant 
demonstrated  the  latest  ma-  picture  and  word  men,  was  very  more  than  25  years  and  as 
terials  available  to  photogra-  much  the  same  as  the  General’s,  as  we  are  concerned  Cuba 
phers.  'This  flying  ^hool  of  men  with  needs  the  ink  and  we’re  selling 

All  this  is  a  bare  outline  of  ^  message  is  becoming  better  them.” 

the  seminar.  We  will  delve  into  every  year  among  many  The  ink  was  shipped  from 

subjects  more  thoroughly  in  P®opI®  many  places  scattered  Toronto  to  Montreal  by  truck 
a  future  article.  The  caliber  of  nation.  And  photog-  and  was  destined,  accoHing  to 

the  faculty,  however,  was  uni-  naphers  in  particular,  of  course,  ^^e  markings  on  the  31  barrels, 
formly  excellent  and  they  all  coming  to  feel  that  this  “Bancec,  Havana.” 

brought  such  an  intensity  of  seminar  is  a  perii^c  shot  in 
feeling  to  their  subjects  that  would  like  to  get 

audiences  were  clearly  impressed  °  ^  Buvs  Society  Paper 

by  the  high  quality  of  what  they  (Next  Meek:  The  Message)  o  tj 

saw  and  heard.  •  •  a,  ®  i  e 

■  .  ,  ,  r  •  c.  ir  Claire  M.  Ferger,  wife  of 

We  interviewed  one  member  Joins  Art  Stan  Rotrer  H  Ferirer  nublisher  of 

of  the  audience  in  the  ^r  en-  Cleveland  tTe^kcinLTMO.r 

route  with  tae  s^onl  Miss  Mary  Dunn,  who  has  has  purchased  all  assets  and 

Houston  to  Rochester.  When  King  Features  Syndi-  common  stock  of  Palm  Beach 

Gen.  Le  Bailly  was  not  deliver-  Cleveland  and  before  Illustrated,  a  weekly  publication 

ing  the  ke3mote  address  he  was  with  the  Cleveland  News,  covering  the  affairs  of  seasonal 

very  much  a  part  of  the  audi-  Ras  joined  the  art  staff  of  the  residents,  club  members  and 
ence.  Like  a  number  of  Air  Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine  of  visitors  to  the  Florida  resort 
Force  Information  chiefs  before  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  area. 


Montreal 
The  Federal  Department  of 


Printing  Ink  for  Cuba 

The  regulations  were  set  down 


.  Buys  Society  Paper 
VIessage)  •' 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Claire  M.  Ferger,  wife  of 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of 
Cleveland  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer, 
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CIRCULATION  COSTLY 


Times-Mirror  Co.  Reports 
Newspapers’  Profits  Off 


Governor's  Letters 
in  Interest  of  Truth 


Los  Angeles 

For  the  40  weeks  ended  Oct. 
2,  the  Times-Mirror  Company’s 
consolidated  revenues  were 
higher  than  for  the  comparable 
period  last  year,  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler,  president,  reported. 

Revenues  were  $83,927,188  as 
against  $72,794,545  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  end^  Oct.  4,  1959.  A  large 
portion  of  the  increase  came 
from  sales  of  the  New  American 
Library  of  World  Literature, 
Inc.  Operating  results  of  the 
paperback  book  publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  acquired  June  2,  have 
been  consolidated  with  the  par¬ 
ent  company  figures  from  Jan. 

1  under  a  pooling  of  interests 
arrangement. 

Earnings  after  taxes  and 
minority  interests  were  $3,553,- 
933,  equal  to  88  cents  a  share 
on  the  4.019,209  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding  at  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1960.  This  compares  with 
$3,453,003,  or  96  cents  a  share 
on  the  3,593,940  shares  out¬ 
standing  a  year  earlier  after  ad¬ 
justing  for  the  47'o  stock  divid¬ 
end  paid  in  January  1960,  and 
the  three-for-one  stock  split 
effected  in  April  1960. 

An  exceptional  performance 
by  New  American  Library  and 
gains  by  Publishers’  Paper  Co. 
and  Times-Mirror  Press  were 
not  sufficient  to  offset  a  decline 
in  newspaper  profits,  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  commented.  Times-Mirror 
Broadcasting  Co.  approximately 
held  even  with  a  year  ago. 

Book  sales  of  New  American 
Library  exceeded  earlier  expec¬ 
tations.  Heavy  newsprint  de¬ 
mand  insures  capacity  opera¬ 
tions  at  Publishers’  Paper  for 
months  to  come.  The  Times- 
Mirror  Press,  which  last  year 
had  to  contend  with  moving 


costs  to  its  new  facilities,  has 
increased  its  printing  sales 
while  holding  costs  under  rigid 
control. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  consultant 
Apprtisils 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


Newspaper  revenues  were 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
New  features  introduced  and  in¬ 
tensive  circulation  promotional 
effort  had  the  desired  effort  of 
increasing  circulation.  Initially, 
increased  circulation  proves  a 
drag  on  earnings  through 
higher  promotional,  delivery, 
newsprint  and  other  production 
costs,  Mr.  Chandler  explained. 

Newspaper  Division  (Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Mirror)  earn¬ 
ings  should  be  improved 
through  compensating  higher 
advertising  rates  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices,  which  will  be  fully 
accomplished  by  early  1961,  he 
concluded. 


COLUMBIT.S,  O. 

Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of 
Ohio  recently  told  a  gathering 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Ohio  State  University  that  he 
was  writing  a  good  many  letters 
to  the  newspapers  in  the  state 
these  days,  but  he  was  not  “run¬ 
ning  for  editor.”  He  said  he 
probably  has  written  more  let¬ 
ters  to  editors  than  most  gover¬ 
nors,  but  he  said  he  does  not  do 
it  for  political  reasons  but  “in 
the  interest  of  truth.” 


Court  Voids  Ban 
On  Sale  of  Stock 


Fire  Delays  Chicago 
News’  Operations 


Chicago 

.A  fire  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Wews  pressroom  temporarily 
lialted  operations  Nov.  10  just 
as  the  final  market  tables  were 
ready  to  be  put  in  type. 

The  blaze  was  apparently 
started  by  a  workman’s  acety¬ 
lene  torch  as  he  was  cutting 
through  a  ventilation  duct. 
Smoke  was  carried  to  other 
parts  of  the  building  by  the 
ventilation  system  and  filled  the 
composing  room  and  newsroom. 
An  estimated  damage  of  $25,000 
was  reported.  The  News  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  to  print  part 
of  its  editions  at  the  Sun-Times 
plant. 

Parts  of  the  Red  Flash  late 
markets  edition  were  rushed  to 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
printed  on  its  presses.  Both 
papers  are  owned  and  published 
by  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  De¬ 
spite  smoke,  the  market  tables 
were  set  by  Daily  News  printers 
and  matrices  were  processed 
there.  Delays  up  to  50  minutes 
occurred  in  some  operations  in 
the  Red  Flash  edition,  but  un¬ 
damaged  presses  were  in  use  for 
printing  the  Final  Red  Streak 
edition. 


Stiff  Theft  Penalty 


Stand  Must  Pay 
Sidewalk  Rent 


Philadelphia 

A  newsstand  operator  who 
has  been  a  long-time  fixture  at 
his  central  city  corner  must  now 
pay  rent  to  the  sidewalk  owners 
or  get  moving. 

In  announcing  that  as  his  de¬ 
cision,  Judge  Eugene  V.  Ales- 
sandroni  upheld  a  test  action 
brought  by  the  Kay  Realty  Co., 
building  owners  of  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  13th  and  Market 
Sts.  where  Frank  E.  Elster  has 
long  operated  his  newsstand. 

Mr.  Elster  now  has  to  pay  a 
“normal  cost  of  doing  business,” 
declared  the  judge,  “because  he 
is  operating  a  profit-making  en¬ 
terprise.” 

The  owners  of  the  building 
let  Mr.  Elster  sell  his  periodicals 
free  from  1946  to  1957,  then  de¬ 
manded  rent  —  which  Judge 
Alessandroni  observed  was  “rea¬ 
sonable.” 


M<'BIle,  AU 

Reversing  a  lower  court  rul¬ 
ing,  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  has  sanctioned  the  sale  of 
minority  stock  in  the  MobUt 
Press-Register  to  key  executive*. 

The  high  court  said  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  erred  in  enjoining  the 
sale  on  the  petition  of  three 
minority  stockholders  who 
claimed  pre-emptive  vested 
rights  to  purchase  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  any  new  stock. 

Objecting  to  the  program  for 
.sales  of  shares  to  executive? 
were  executors  of  the  estate  of 
E.  Leonard  McGowin  and 
Thomas  E.  Twitty,  a  stock¬ 
holder, 

R.  B.  Chandler,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  publishing  com 
pany,  proposed  in  1955,  with  the 
approval  of  67%  of  the  share 
holders,  to  sell  5%  of  the  stock 
to  a  group  including  William  J. 
Hearin  Jr.,  general  manager; 
George  M.  Cox,  executive  edi¬ 
tor;  T.  C.  McLemore,  production 
superintendent;  John  Winter, 
local  advertising  manager;  P. 
D.  Beville,  national  advertising 
manager;  Burt  Schwarz,  classi 
fied  advertising  manager;  and 
Frank  Barter,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 


Newspaperboy  Day 
Widely  Publicized 


While  admitting  that  Mr.  El- 
ster  is  performing  a  public  seiw- 
ice  “ — to  a  point”,  the  jurist  de¬ 
clared  that  he  is  seeking  protec¬ 
tion  against  ■what  everyone  else 
has  to  bear,  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  “He  cannot  obtain 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  another,”  Judge  Ales¬ 
sandroni  stated. 


Byrd  Family  Paper 
In  Stock  Corporation 


Newspaperboy  Day  — 1960  — 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  naost 
widely  publicized  events  since 
inception  of  the  annual  observ¬ 
ance  sponsored  by  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

W.  G.  Merritt,  chairnuui  of 
the  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  174  newspaper? 
have  to  date  sent  in  tearsheet? 
covering  their  publicity.  Of  thi? 
group,  77  ran  full-page  layouts 
56  ran  less  than  full-page  lay¬ 
outs;  107  ran  news  stories;  64 
ran  editorials  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons;  and  seven  sent  in  carrier 
papers  with  Newspaperboy  Daj 
stories. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Convicted  of  stealing  an  $8 
Tampa  Tribune  news  rack,  three 
teen-age  boys  were  sentenced  to 
150  days  in  jail  each  or  pay  a 
total  of  $900  in  fines. 


Winchester,  Va. 

The  Winchester  Evening  Star, 
a  newspaper  published  by  State 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  and 
owned  by  the  Byrd  family,  has 
been  chartered  as  a  stock  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  charter  authorized  the 
issue  of  899  shares  of  common 
stock  and  listed  par  value  of 
$100  per  share.  U.  S.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd  J r.  and  Thomas  B.  Byrd 
were  listed  as  initial  directors 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  firm. 


‘Time’  Announces 
Regional  Editions 

Beginning  with  the  Jan.  20 
issue,  and  every  fourth  issw 
thereafter.  Time  magazine  will 
publish  four  U.  S.  regional  edi¬ 
tions:  Eastern,  Central,  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern. 

Advertisers  will  have  a  choke 
of  placing  full-page  insertioas 
of  all  coloration  in  any  one  or 
any  combination  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tions.  Editorial  content  in  all 
editions  will  be  identical. 
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UPI  Names 
Analyst  for 
Foreign  News 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  68) 


n  •  "IVT  have  eood  i)ay  scales  and  neither  1  I 

Foreign  JMews  a  guild  unit.  * — 

^  “We  intend  to  nay  people  well  i _  _ 

of  excotivo  enough  so  they  don',  want  !  ANHOUWCEMENTS _ ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 

Dositions  in  the  news  depart-  organize  a  guild  and  so  they  ISetctpaper  Broken  |  Newtpapers  For  Sale 

TTnito/i  Prose  inior  'von  t  Wander  off  hunting  a  -  - — - 

ment  ot  unitea  rress  inter-  •  top  PRICE!  fast  ACTION!  •  California  exclusive 

national  in  New  York  was  an-  '"Pher  paying  job  in  public  rela  jj  si„o„  Company  DAILY  $20  000  DOWN 

nounced  Nov.  25  by  Roger  advertising  Pelham, _ 

Tatariail,  managing  editor.  'vork,  .\lr.  nellows  said.  Yq^  pant  beat  midwest  newspapers  income  town,  ^nd  profitable,  good 

.  In  competition  against  the  I  for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923  nuickly.  A.  Snyder, 

T  Learv  dav  news  larger  staff  of  the  Miami  Her-  Si°ux  City,  Iowa. _  DrTn‘^'heim!”auWrnii. 

vlr  cine..  Ai.Z’ef  lOtiQ  «W.  ^r.  BellowS  Said,  “We  I  SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with  - 

manajrer  since  Auj^st,  ijou,  to  $200-a-week  '  rare  opportunity  TO  acquire 

be  assistant  managing  editor.  co,.  ...... I.l  Ke  l  313..  (ireen»boro.  N.  C.  TenneBaee's  beet  Weeklies  and 

Josenh  W  Morean  nieht  reporters,  sa>,  would  be  better  |  — —  ~  .  .i,  .  joi>  shops  unopposed  in  town  of  6,ooo. 

^  '  lOAO  ♦  I  lor  us  than  10  8100-a-week  re-  '  down  payment  that  Grossed  $72M,  priced  at  $72M.  29% 

news  manager  since  1949,  to  be  *.  •  „„„  ,  '’S’'*  newspaper— it  s  the  IwrMn-  ^0,^0  to  right  party.  Box  424,  Editor 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netorpaper  Broken 

•  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  • 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 


Tatariail,  managing  editor. 
They  are : 

Francis  T.  Leary,  day  news 


josepn  w.  .uor^an  nigni  8100-a-week  re-  I  .^OT  the  down  payiwnt  that  Grossed  $72M,  priced  at  $72M.  29% 

news  manager  since  1949,  to  be  ...  „„„  .  the;  new8paper--it  s  the  I«er»n-  ^0,^^  to  b,,,  424,  Editor 

t  fvlitnr  l>OrterS.  And  this  can  be  done  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  4^  Publisher 

loreign  (Hlixor.  TVioro’a  otiIv  i»  "hy  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact  ' _ 

Phil  Newsom,  foreign  editor  ^  *  j  •  u  a  selling. 

loKO  iL  _  _ _  OJ’e  way  to  do  a  good  job  of  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  CHART  ARBiA  6— Did  $160,000  past 

Since  IJ.^-,  to  oe  lOreign  news  .  rpim-rtino-  ind  tVint’s  with  hox  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  five  years.  County-seat  semi-weekly  in 

analyst.  i  reporting  ana  tnai  s  wiin  -  fastest  growing  county  in  the 

C  Mo.,..  lieople.  The  best  people  who  ,  ARIZ.  NEWSPAPBat  properties  state.  Owner-publisher  making  $18,000 

VVllliam  t./.  oeXLOn,  i\ew  lOrK  l^ont  imnirc.  fnr  n..ufs.  i  Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Aris.  plus  dividends.  An  excellent  property 

dav  bureau  manager  for  the  past  •  ”  i  Affiliate  of  tSimmins  Trust  includes  land,  buildings  and  machinery. 

1K  soothe  Lo  Hq,.  oditr,r.  I'upers  in  the  newspapers  are  -  Priced  at  $178,000,  with  $50,000  down. 

IS  monin.s,  to  oe  aay  eoiior.  in  demand,  naturally.”  confidential  information  Proof  of  financial  responsibility  re- 

Lucien  M.  Carr,  New  York  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  quired.  Other  commitments  make  quick 

night  bureau  manager  since  *  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  * 

1955,  to  he  night  editor.  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  - - - 

Mr.  Newsom  will  continue  his  a  x  iYCW  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  grossing 

“Fnroitm  Mowa  “"t*  'without  publicity  over  $60,000.  Clean,  modern  shop, 

nve-limes  d  roreipiNews  s  ,  _ -  Building  included  $82.000  cash.  Box 

Commentary.”  In  addition,  he  iVTlS  IVlItgfly.lTK*  dial  .  .  .  41H  South  Burdick  street,  497.  Bslitor  &  Publisher. 

will  write  interpretive  dispatches  K:iiam.v.oo  s  Mich.  bt  2-69  *2  .  .  .  - 

on  forei^  news  devdopments.  The  Sunday  New  York  Herald  \  •A»’’er.cas  No.  i  News.a.per  Broker_  wu^ONsm  ^x^^siVE^ weekl^ 

Mr.  Nf‘V^SOin  served  for  two  Tribune  introduced  a  new  pre-  i  you  are  capable  and  finan-  ^rrossed  $52M  2M  i»op.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 

years  on  the  staff  of  the  Musca-  sentation  of  news  of  the  arts  I  5**"^  ''**•  Norton.  Kansas.  _ 

,  I  1  ^  nciituiiuii  III  news  ui  uie  arts  |  forma  or  Arizona  newspaper  proiierty  ■ 

tne  (Iowa)  Journal  before  Nov.  20.  ’  where  you  win  be  both  successful  and  ISetespapen  Wanted 

joining  the  UP  in  1935  in  Chi-  In  a  48-naee  tabloid-size  ^ - 

XT  J-  "  ^  l'«KV,  iduioiii  Size  small  proiierties.  (lABBB.RT  &  HAN-  WISCONSIN  WBIEKLY  $30-60M  gross, 

cago.  He  was  radio  news  man-  magazine.  The  Lively  Arts  with  f^'K.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River-  reasonable  net  with  growth  prospaet. 

ager  for  nine  years  before  and  Book  Review,  news  of  stage,  _  Prefer  newspaper  dominate  overall  op- 

prior  to  his  appointment  as  screen,  music,  dance,  art,  ,  we  have  several  good  week-  cons'in"  **  ^  ^®*"**’’ 

foreign  editor  in  1952,  he  spent  records,  Ixioks  and  television  was  1  *25.000  to  $200,000  class.  - - - 

several  months  in  Japan  and  offered ’in  a  new  format.  menSs^*'' N;^pa“ir*‘^rv°ce  NEW  JERSEY  weekly,  small,  vrith 

Korea  reiiorting  and  editing  The  writing  is  by  such  staff  ;  . /•  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City.  STubTuhir* 

news  of  the  Korean  war.  members  as  Walter  Kerr,  Paul  ”  _  _ :: - : - 

•  Henry*  Lang,  Walter  Terry,  ★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  intereste<i  Loans  and  financing 

Ell  Milne  Dies  al  49  F."''?  i^ans  NE<ionATBD-Ko«.(.«j  ^ 

Hutchens.  John  Crosby,  :  Fn,o.l.o.  n  cin.n,i.. _  37.““ 

Washington  Ross,  Joe  Hyams,  Paul  Beckley,  ;  vneamroxr  xriawci.Ai.icD<=  lishers  service,  p.  o.  box  3132, 
Edward  J.  Milne,  49,  Wash-  Joseph  Morgenstem,  Herbert  ^  Joseph  A?^yder.  22.34  Blaat  Romneva  !  North  Carolina, 

ington  correspondent  for  the  Kupferberg,  Judith  Crist,  Mau-  Anaheim.  California.  Phone:  i  “ 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  rice  Dolbier,  Stuart  W.  Little,  •  Blystone  3^1861.  day  or  night!  NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 

Bulletin  since  1950,  died  at  his  Art  Buchwald  and  others.  Newspaper  Appraisers  Press  Engineers 

home  in  suburban  Arlington  Also  in  the  section  is  a  care-  - - 

VT  ■»  AAAt  »  VHIuBiIOIIB  of  fOF  XftX  &nO  ^AwnnA.rw*r  Pppiim  TnfltAllll.t.lonfl 

Nov.  19  of  a  heart  attack.  fully  selected  listing  of  recom-  j  other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit-  mo VIN^^^AIRING— TRUCKING 

Mr.  Milne  once  defied  a  Senate  mended  events  in  the  arts  for  1  Expert  Service — World  Wide 

_ .1  ,1  ,  ...  ..  !  A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSBN  QWinMORF  ANO  MASON  INC. 


day  bureau  manager  for  the  past 
15  months,  to  be  day  editor. 


papers  in  the  newspapers  are 


Ji,  inunui.s,  ux:  ua,  demand,  iiaturally, 

Lucien  M.  Carr,  New  York 
night  bureau  manager  since  * 

1955,  to  he  night  editor.  IVlL 

Mr.  Newsom  will  continue  his  x  x  iMCvr 

five-times-a-week  “Foreign  News  .  ^  , 

(Commentary.”  In  addition,  he  \  l*t fl  M.{l2fl,Z1110 
will  write  interpretive  dispatches  ^ 

on  foreign  news  developments.  The  Sundav  New  York  Herald 


Ed  Milne  Dies  al  49 


NEW  JBaiSBY  WEEKLY,  small,  with 


Loans  and  Financing 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


subcommittee  that  asked  him  to  the  week  around  the  city.  j  446  Oc^n  Avenue,  Brooklyn"  28.  N  Y.  I 

name  the  .sources  of  two  stories  Judith  Crist,  editor  for  the  !  :  “ 

he  wrote  in  1952  on  investiga-  arts,  is  editor  of  the  new  maga-  ewspapers  or  a  e 

tions  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  zine,  with  the  exception  of  the 

In  a  statement  to  the  group,  Mr.  Book  Review  section,  which  re-  newspaiS^  exw^^naiiy  plant. 

Milne  saitl  to  reveal  confidences  tains  Irita  Van  Doren  as  book  steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi- 
wniilH  Kq  o  >»  i  ti®"-  Operating  profit  $21,000.  Down 


would  be  a  “dishonorable  act.” 
Mr.  Milne  was  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  from  1940  to  1944. 


To  Head  .4gency  PR 


Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  BUlECrORS.  INC 
Erect  ing-Planning-Rei>air 
P.O.  Box  124.  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-S074 


Robberv  Motive 


payment  $26,000.  Joa.  A.  Snyder.  News-  Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen'I.  Mgr. 

paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., - - - — 

Anaheim.  Calif.  I  IDC/'^O  I  Mr* 


Chicago  cidetl  that  robbery  was  the  j - 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  motive  for  the  slaying  Nov.  11  -.S 

h«  announced  here  that  Otis  L.  of  Roby  Heard,  39,  night  editor  above  $200?0fl0.'**gr^'^*'No  ’  curiMity 

Wiese  has  been  appointed  vice-  of  the  City  News  Service.  Mr.  seek®™  to  indicate  tTOhnicai  and  finan- 

president  in  charge  of  public  Heard  was  bludgeoned  to  death  |  Pubiu^r. 

relations  for  the  advertising  in  his  Hollywood  apartment  a  i - 

^ncy,  effective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  few*  hours  after  he  had  cashed  ^^^ru^l^w^^ly*^'’*^ 
Wiese  is  a  former  editor  and  his  w*eekly  paycheck.  No  money  Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  $io.ooo 
publisher  of  McCall’s  magazine  was  found  in  his  apartment  or  includes  receivables.  Jm.  A. 

J  „  ”  ,  .  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  Blast 

ana  an  ex-newspaperman.  on  his  person.  .  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  November  26,  1960 


Anaheim.  Lalif. _  UPECO,  INC. 

- .  -  -  ....  ...  .....  Move — BJrect — Anywhere 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every-  iai 

Los  Angeles  |  whei-e-  Jack  l.  stoll  &  associ-  SPECIALIZING  IN 

Police  investigators  have  de-  |  bi^'  l^'^Angef^  *27.^*cilifo?nf*  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

-  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY,  lonsr  ee-  - - 

flushed  and  well- equii^.  Pri(^  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
above  $200,000.  srosa.  No  curiosity 

srokeni  to  indicate  tTOhnical  and  finan-  yjjg  BXIWARDS  TRANSFER 

cial  qualifications.  Box  414,  Editor  &  qq  jjiio 

Publisher.  jj^  “  ijjg  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 

RURAL  WEEKLY  ERECTING,  DISMANTUNG, 

Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  $10,000  TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A.  AND  PROCESSING 

Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  Blast  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 


c 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


I _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  Elrods, 
Monotabular  Strip  Casters. 

PRESS  ROOM 

Color  Deck  for  Single  Width  Rotary 
Press  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

DUPLEX  PRESSES 

Model  A  Duplex 
Model  E  Duplex 

24/48  Page  Duplex  Super  Rotary  Unit 
Type  22%  cut-off. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 

16-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 

GOSS  PRESSES 

Goss  Comet 
Goss  Cox-O-Type 

I6''32  Page  Goss  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

24/48  Page  Goss  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

HOE  PRESSES 

I6''32  R.  Hoe  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

16/32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


All  presses  can  be  purchased 
complete  with  stereo  —  mat 
rollers.  We  deliver.  Install  — 
guarantee  —  anywhere! 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

Goss  45  C  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

Inside  shavers,  tail  cutters,  chipping  , 
blocks  and  routers.  All  cut-offs.  ' 

Ostrander  800-ton  Moulding  Press.  | 
Lake  Erie  1600-ton  Direct-O-Mat. 

Plate  shavers,  melting  furnaces,  8-  col-  ’ 
umn  casting  boxes,  scorchers. 

R.  Hoe  Vac.  back  box  with  Plate  Fin-  ; 
Isher  and  pneumatic  pump.  Wood  ■ 
Pony  Autoplate,  both  22%  with  7/16  : 
plate.  I 


YOU  NAME  IT  — 
WE  WILL  SUPPLY! 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


Compo*ing  Room 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

American  Publishers  Supply  Automatic 
Infra-Red  Stereotype  Matrix  Pretreat-  \ 
infr.  Late  1957  Model.  Excellent  con-  i 
dition.  Make  offer.  Two  Linotypes,  j 
Model  8.  Series  Nos.  29546  and  29547; 
two  magazines;  natural  gas  pot;  110 
volts,  60  cycles;  single  pha.se;  2  molds;  \ 
5  to  12  pt.  slow  screw.  Good  condition,  : 
I  now  in  operation  daily  in  Composing 
1  Room.  Price,  our  plant,  $2500  each;  | 
'  if  both  purchased,  $4350.  Available  | 
I  late  November  or  December  1960.  i 
Contact  J.  R.  Williamson,  General  ' 
Manager,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
I  Rock,  Arkansas.  FRanklin  4-5081. 


I  CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes  i 
I  available  Model  33  Lino.  Serial  68305,  ] 
I  used  two  years,  saw,  quadder,  mats,  i 
!  $16,000;  $5,000  will  handle;  Nolan 
I  full  i>age  router,  $250;  International  I 
strip  caster,  $750  with  8  molds;  Miehle 
I  V-46,  $1,500.  Herald  Newspapers,  6016  i 
Broadway,  Gary,  Ind. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ‘‘Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  .SALES  COMPANY 
Box  ,560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest.  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 


Press  Room 


16  &  20-Page  Dupiex  Tubulars.  All  ' 
Stereotype. 

Hoe-Duplex-Seott  press  units  with  coior  1 
cylinders.  22%"  length.  ! 

Hoe  totally  enclosed  curved  router 
22% "  length.  | 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  I 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  j 

(Payable  with  order  I  i 

4-times _ 55t  per  line  i 


3-times _ 70c  per  line 

2-time$ _ 80c  per  line 

1-time  _ 95c  per  line 


Add  25c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-time$ _ $L00  per  line 

3-times _ $1.15  per  line 

2-timts _ $1.30  per  line 

1-time  _ $1.45  per  line 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wednesday,  neon 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co,,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  New  Yerk-36,  N.Y, 
Telephone  BRyant  9-30S2 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

8  Units  &  2  Folders 
Pull  ROP  Color 
Reels  &  AC  Motors 

TUBULAR 

16  Paf?e  Duplex  Standard  2/1  full  auto> 
matie  AC  motor  drive,  modern  stereo 
machinery  &  Mat  Roller 

HOE 

32  Page  Rotary  -2*^4",  *•»  &  I>a(re 
Folder,  stereo  machinery  &  AC  motors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Expanding,  our  faithful  DUPIjEX 
MODEL  D  8-PAGE  L^LAT  BED 
PRESS  will  be  available  on  or  about 
Jan.  15th.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale 
and  removal.  Terms  available.  Western 
area.  Buy  direct.  Write  us  care  Box 
432,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

24-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

8-page  DUPLEX  ‘TUBULAR  DECK, 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-UtH>er  Former. 

2-Cutler-Hammer  75  H.P.  AC,  Drives 
w/parallel  Control  Panels. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  j 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector”  I 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpIar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


HOE— 6  UNITS,  4  FOLDERS 
22%"  CUT-OFF 

Roller  Bearings,  Reels,  High  Speed 
$35,000 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  I»UB.  CO. 
1525  High  St.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


IF  anted  to  Buy 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER,  used  or 
re-built.  Must  be  in  top  condition. 
John  T.  Gibson,  Post  Office  Box  1018, 
Greenville,  Mississippi. 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  2234 

4  or  5  Unit  Press  with  a  '■eversible 
Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
SCOTT  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyor — SCOTT 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Tensions  — 
Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  LAST  PRESS  located  at  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD-TRAVELER. 

TERMS  for  Immediate  removal! 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders — 

5  Folders  with  Upper  Formers  —  S 
Drives — End  Feed  or  on  Substructure 
with  3  Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result 
of  Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post- Dispatch. 

I  6  UNIT  scon  23-9/16" 

I  2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives. 

I  Located  Knoxville  Journal. 

j  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22y4" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
j  AC  Drives  —  Located  Staten  Islanff 

Advance — Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylin¬ 
der  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples— AC 
Drive  —  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located 
Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Complete 
Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Available  Immedi¬ 
ately! 

3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford.  N.  C. — Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

j  GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Available 
I  Immediately. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  | 

PERFORATOR  for  teletypesetter  | 
wanted.  The  Salisbury  Times,  Times  : 
Square,  Salisbury,  Maryland.  I 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 
WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 
WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 
8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 
250’  JAM  POL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 
16'  JAM  POL  Raised  Plate  Return 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINBS 
TELETYPBSETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows— E7rod.s — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA’nVES 
;  37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  8-pfige  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MAILROOM 

,  2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 

:  2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON- 
'  VEYORS  and  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER,  NO.  51985 
j  2/90-2/72-4/34  Magazines— 6  Molds, 
I  Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC 
!  Motor. 

)  BEN  SHUIMAN  ASSOCUTES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


Oxford  7-4590 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Circulation 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

f»B/nrLATION  MANAGER  able  to  ' 
t(k*  eomplote  charge  of  a  circulation 
op^tion  of  a  daily  newspaper  of 
It, too  circulation.  Would  consider 
ygoac  Dimrict  ManaRer  ready  to  em- 
l)srk  on  his  firat  executive  position.  In 
s  growing  area  but  needs  ambitious 
nl^ftarter  with  promotional  ability. 
I^oestad  in  Eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
fsnia,  Chart  Area  2.  Newspaper  offers 
tdsaosie  f rinse  benefits  as  well  as 
room  for  advancement  dependent  upon  ! 
loeoaBsful  operation  of  position.  Send  i 
coBplete  resume  and  salary  require-  I 
osats.  All  replies  will  be  held  confi-  • 
dsotial.  Box  No.  425,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
liibcr. 


428,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■lOT,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OECULATION  MANAGER.  California 
foborban  daily  seeks  mature  young 
man  to  direct  circulation  operations. 
Job  r^uirements  include  colleRe  de- 
tree  in  Business  Administration  or 
allM  fields  and  supervisory  or  man- 
igtrial  experience  on  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Please  send  detailed  resume  out¬ 
lining  education,  experience,  employ¬ 
ment  record  and  references.  State 
minimum  .salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 
Hi,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

aRCCLATION  MANAGER 
(Home  Delivery  Specialist) 

Young  man  presently  employed  as 
fupervisor  to  take  complete  charge  of 
Hme  Delivery.  Must  be  capable  of 
successfully  planninR  and  executinR 
promotions  and  leadership  in  district 
management.  New  Jersey  evening 
newspaper.  Details  to  Box  484,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Copywriter 

DIRECT  MAIL 
CIRCULATION  SALES 
SUNSET  MAGAZINE. 
MENLO  PARK 
CALIFORNIA 

Direct  mail  sales  copy¬ 
writer  to  assist  Circulation 
Manager.  Must  have  good 
recent  experience  creating 
direct  mail  sales  letters — 
^or  publisher  preferable. 

Position  will  enable  you  to 
work  on  full-range  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  newsstand 
functions,  circulation  an¬ 
alysis,  and  promotion. 

Age  27  to  35.  college 
background  preferred. 
Good  business  appearance 
and  manner  are  important. 

Send  complete  resume, 
photo,  and  at  least  two 
examples  of  sales  letters 
you  have  written.  Please 
state  salary  you  require. 
All  inquiries  confidential. 
Address  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Sunset  Magazine, 
West  Madison  St., 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


I  Claisified  Advertising 

j  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  young, 
leno'fretic:  prefer  Westerner  for  ex- 
rellent  Western  daily.  Tell  all.  Ex- 
I  i>ense-i)aid  interview.  Write  473» 

.  E^itO'*  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  for  amt. 
adv.  mgr.  one  of  nation’s  finest  week- 
I  lies.  Chart  Area  2.  $75  to  start.  Job 
I  demands  superlative  salesmanship, 

!  imaginative  advertising,  ability  to  step 
I  up  soon  to  $100  and  sulMtantial  in- 
I  eentives,  full  charge  new  publication. 

I  Box  407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER,  young, 

.  fully  experienced  to  sell  and  supervise 
i  3-man  department  of  growing  Central 
1  California  Weekly.  $120  to  start,  plus 
added  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Box 
j  427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  ADVE 
1  ing  Si 
Iter.  C 
man. 
to  Bo: 

R'nSING  SALESMAN  for  grow-  1 
in  Francisco  5-day  bay  area  pa-  i 
iood  opportunity  for  experienced  1 
Send  resume  and  expected  salary  !  I 
X  437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MEDI1 
nee^ 
tfTOwir 
movini 
!  send 
;  426,  f 

LTM-SIZED  WES’TERN  DAILY  1 
display  man.  Good  clinuite,  | 
ig  paper.  Salary-commission,  1 

g  expenses  paid.  Give  experience,  , 
l^oto.  Replies  confidential.  Box  I 
Iditor  A  ^blisher. 

1  Younfi 
,  Sales 
:  given 
i  city, 

1  and  1 
'  with 
;  rector 
New  ^ 

SALESMAN- 
DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING 

:  man  with  experience  wanted.  1 
ability,  lay-out  and  copy  talent 
the  first  consideration.  Good  | 
moderate  climate,  fine  schools,  i 
expanding  market.  Write  fully  | 
r^erences  to:  Advertising  Di-  ■ 
Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis,  j 
Mexico.  i 

Editorial 

BEGIl 
!  Femal 
’  Coast, 
ence, 
McKe( 
i  Madis 
1  CE  6- 

LINING  REPOR’TERS— Male  and 
e.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
e.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
on  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
v5670. 

,  DESK 
j  North 
:  Shouk 
heavil 
aecuri 
for  e: 
Biditoi 

IHAN  for  quality  6-day,  evening, 
ern  Ohio.  26,000  circulation, 
d  be  versatile,  not  necessarily 
y  experienced.  Must  be  fast, 
ite,  ambitious  enough  to  strive 
xcellent  work.  $100.00.  Box  409, 
r  A  Publisher. 

and  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  all. 
references,  to  Box  451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  POSITION 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 

TOP  i 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ; 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  that  seldom  ! 

'  occurs — a  permanent  position  at  con-  i 
I  siderably  above  average  remuneration, 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  and  best  I 
paid  newspaper  advertising  staffs —  i 
where  results  are  well  rewarded.  I 

:  ’THE  man  we  seek  thoroughly  under- 
;  stands  retailing  and  is  able  to  work 
I  closely  with  business  firms,  planning 
'  advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  sales 
opportunities  month  by  month.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  write  excellent 
I  selling  copy  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Every  possible  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  a  topnotch  job.  We  do 
I  not  run  “Specials."  i 

j  ’THIS  newspaper  Is  a  highly  progres-  i 
sive  morning  and  evening  combina¬ 
tion  of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one 
;  of  the  fastest  npwing  and  major  met- 
'  ropoUtan  markets  in  the  South.  A 
beautiful  city  in  which  you  and  your 
,  family  would  enjoy  pleasant  living, 
excellent  climate,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  5-day  week. 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  also 
personal  information,  experience  and 
j  present  salary  to  Chester  Rose,  Local 
Advertising  Manager,  Greensboro  News- 
I  Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


I  PAS’TEST  -  GROWING  MEDIUM 
I  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  has  rare 
I  opportunity  for  an  experienced  hard- 
I  hitting  advertising  man  to  become 
I  assistant  to  advertising  manager  to 
work  with  and  direct  sales  staff,  han¬ 
dle  responsibility  of  promotion  and 
I  production  departments.  Send  complete 
j  resume,  stating  salary  requirements  to 
1  Box  442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


i  UVESTOCK  NEWS  EDITOR  for  well- 
:  established  weekly  covering  Northwest 
states.  Must  handle  camera,  darkrexxn 
exi>erience  helpful;  experience  in  head¬ 
lines.  page  dummying  and  layout,  re¬ 
write.  news  and  features  are  musts. 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications;  good 
personality,  able  to  meet  public  and 
‘  represent  publication  capably  on  all 
occasions  are  essential.  Write  fully  to 
.  Norman  G.  Warsinske,  Publi^er, 
:  Western  Uvestock  Reporter.  P.O.  Box 
I  2559,  Billings.  Montana. 


WE  ARB  LOOKING  for  an  energetic, 
young  man  with  sound  experience  in 
all  fields  of  reporting  —  wire,  beats, 
pix,  features.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  layout  and  be  able  to 
supervise  staff. 

Managing  editor’s  job  on  5,100  daily 
open  to  the  right  man.  Good  salary 
and  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  good 
ideas.  We  want  a  bright,  readable 
product  with  features  on  base  of  good, 
hard  news. 

State  full  experience,  referencea  and 
statistics  in  first  application.  H. 
Schaafsma,  Redector  -  Herald.  Norwalk. 
Ohio. 

REPOR’IER  for  aggressive  Ohio,  6- 
day  evening  of  25.000  circulation. 
Bright  beginner  considered.  Must  be 
alert  and  like  work.  $75.00.  Box  417, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  for  general  reporting. 
Man  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Progressive  prize  -  winning  newspaper 
with  14.000  circulation  in  fine  city  of 
20,000  pop.  Chart  Area  6.  fbccelleot 
working  c(mditions.  Good  salary.  Write 
Box  394.  Editor  A  Publieher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  Editor  who 
is  looking  for  opportunity,  Eiditorship  of 
excellent  Semi-Weekly  in  Midwest  open 
soon.  We  need  an  aggressive,  competent 
man  who  likes  community  living  and 
has  a  real  interest  in  small-city  affaire. 
Salary  commensurate  with  willingness 
and  ability.  State  backirround,  _  salary 
needs  and  personal  information  in  first 
letter.  Box  422-A,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  ASSISTANT  ’TO  EDITOR  —  Informa- 
I  tion  Director  for  monthly  newspaper 
I  of  an  organization  which  conducts 
I  campaigns  for  overseas  relief  with 
I  major  support  from  church  and  farm 
I  people.  National  office  within  two  hours 
,  drive  of  Chicago.  Excellent  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  journalism  grad  or  equiva¬ 
lent  with  varied  writing  experience. 
Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MEDIUM-SIZE  ’TEXAS  DAILY  look- 
I  ing  for  r^torter-photographer.  Limited 
experience  all  right.  Write  Box  447, 
!  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  i 

Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT- 
BR-sporUwriter,  Chart  Area  I,  P.M. 
daily  of  12,000-13,000.  State  salary, 
references,  experience  first  letter.  Box 
463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AFTERNOON 
DAILY  of  12.000  seeks  seasoned  re¬ 
porter  experienced  in  municipal  news 
coverage,  features  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Give  experience,  salary  expected 
and  reference*  in  first  letter.  Box  464, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITERS  with  accu-  I 
rate  and  uommunicable  knowledge  of 
college-level  ithysic*  and  mathematics  | 
ne^ed  to  prepare  material  for  auto¬ 
matic  teaching  machines.  Rapidly 
growing  field  offers  unlimited  o|i|K>r- 
tur.ities  for  qualified  applicants.  Write 
Western  Design  and  Electronics,  Div. 
U.  S.  Industries,  Santa  Barbara  Air- 
iiort,  Goleta,  California. 

REPORTER,  Northwest  Coast  agrirres- 
sive  liberal  afternoon  daily,  beeinninK 
January  let  or  before.  Features,  news, 
phe^ffraphy.  Experience  not  factor  but 
desire  is.  $375  to  $400  with  fringes. 
Box  438,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  to  head  two-man  de¬ 
partment,  bureau,  30  correspondents, 
for  resort  city  Greet  Lake  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenging  spot  for  young  man  on  the 
way  up  with  news  nose,  feature  ability, 
camera  know-how  and  plenty  of  initia¬ 
tive.  Job  calls  for  speed,  accuracy, 
bright  writing  and  ability  to  learn 
layout.  Send  samples,  salary  expected. 
Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  WIRE  DESK  job  open  imme¬ 
diately.  Must  be  experienced  and  com- 
lietent.  Good  salary.  Five  nights.  Wire 
only  collect,  IDAHO  STATESMAN, 
Poise,  Idaho. 

SOUTHAVEST  DAILY  looking  for  gen* 
eral  news  reporter  with  scmie  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  452.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  background,  ex¬ 
pected  starting  salary,  etc. 

REPORTER.  i>olice,  .sport  news  beat, 
few  meetings,  five-day  week.  8  P.M.  to 

USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

4  A.M. ;  $105  baae  |iay,  plus  overtime, 
expenses,  all  benefits:  growing  daily  of 
18,000,  Chart  Area  2;  right  for  hard 
worker:  Must  relocate.  Write  Box  480, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

REPORTER-photographer-wire  editor. 
Prefer  man  with  newspaper  experience 
or  journalism  education.  Write  full 
details,  including  salary  required.  Port 
Angeles  Evening  News.  Port  Angreles, 
Wa.shington. 

SPORTSWRITER-DESKMAN,  good  <>p- 
jiortunitv  for  qualified  man.  Start  now! 
Wire  Thad  Johnson,  The  ENTER¬ 
PRISE.  Beaumont,  Texas,  or  call 
TE  3-3811. 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 

r 

1  Clip  and  mail!  1 

TOGETHER,  Methodist  family  maga¬ 
zine  ^tarted  four  years  ago  and  now 
with  over  900,000  circulation,  has  new 
opening  for  experienced  news,  rewrite 
and  feature  man.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Anthony  J.  Tolbert,  Per- 
.sonal.  TOGETHER  MAGAZINE.  740 
No.  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  III. 

■  caiTor  &  ruDiisner: 

1  Classified  Department 

1  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36 

New  York  1 

1 

'TOP-FLIGHT  WESTERN  PENNA. 
daily  seeks  city  editor  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  competent  staff.  'Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  494,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  insertions.  | 

•  (Count  five  average  words  per  line)  . 

■  1 

WANTEffI:  DESK  MAN  with  ability  to 
handle  and  direct  staff  of  eight  to 
ten.  Box  475,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  CLASSIFICATION: 

1  COPY: 

1 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

For  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  In  excess  of  200,000 

1 

1 

1 

circ.  In  Midwest.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  administrative 
ability.  Salary  In  excess  of 
$140.00  per  week. 

1 

1 

■  .... 

1  1 

Address  Box  468, 

1  ■ 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  1 

■  -  -  -  - - 

1 

Free  Lance 

1  . 

1 

1  ■ 

ognized  writers  on  bar,  restaurant,  pri¬ 
vate  club  operations.  Send  resumes. 

1  1 

prices,  samples  of  published  work.  Box 
365,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1 

REPORTERS,  major  cities,  free-lance 
coverage  local  news,  interviews.  Na¬ 
tional  business  publication.  Box  469, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  .  ... 

1  NAME  _ 

-  - -  1 

1  Mechanical 

1  ADDRESS  1 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

!  To  assume  complete  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  a  modern 
newspaper  —  circular  printing  plant, 
rotary  press  equipped.  Heavy  customer 
contact  and  exacting  in  supervision  of 
j  all  departments.  We  are  modern  in 

1  health  and  welfare  plan,  profit-sharing 

1  etc.  Write  complete  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  etc..  Chart  Area  2  to  Box  422, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  ■ 

.  CITY.  STATE  „  1 

1  Authorized  BY 

1  (For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order—  | 
*  see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box)  _ 

HELP  WANTI.D 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


7-day  morning  newspaper,  middle  At¬ 
lantic  state.  Should  have  TTS  and 
press-stereo  combination  exiicrienee  and 
have  iteneral  backKroun<i  in  overall 
mechanical  operation  of  n  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Please  tell  us  all  about  your¬ 
self — experience  —  references  —  siary. 
Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  399.  Eklitor  &  I’ubliriMr, 


MORNING  DAILY,  iO.Odu  circulatioo. 
wants  journeyman  machinist  familiar 
with  linotype,  TTS,  etc.  Day  shift, 
Kood  pay,  Kood  e<|uipment.  '.rood  woik- 
inir  conditions.  Write  full  details  to 
U.  E.  Noble.  Herald,  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


Production 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

West  Coast  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
experienced  Production  Manager.  The 
man  we  select  will  have  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  work  through  the  various 
departmental  foremen  to  produce  an 
efficient,  economical  operation.  Engi¬ 
neering  degree  or  training  desirable. 
Must  have  ability  to  handle  day-to-day 
problems  along  with  short  and  long 
range  planning  for  expansion.  Appli¬ 
cations  will  be  held  strictly  confidn- 
tial.  Send  complete  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  resume  to  Bo.x  429,  Editor  k 
I^blisher. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION-SALES 

Merchandise  prize  incentive  division 
of  newspaper  circulation  promotion 
agency  needs  man  .  .  .  age  23-33. 
Lwated  in  Chicago  area.  Background 
should  be  home  delivery  promotion, 
creative  coi>y.  Position  involves  some 
liersonal  sales  contact  with  newspa- 
]iers.  Write  with  qualifications,  fox 
483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


I  METROPOLITAN  CITY  in  Ohart  Ares 
I  3  seeking  seasoned  PR  man.  Solid 
!  media  background  and  PR  experience 
i  required.  Will  direct  PR  program,  with 
agency  counsel,  for  all  departments. 
$8.000-$10,000.  Box  448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS 
WRITER 


Prominent  Phila.  drug  manufac¬ 
turer  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
person  with  from  2  to  .3  years’ 
newBpai>er  or  Public  Relatiojns  ex¬ 
perience  to  act  as  liaison  with  ffie 
Press.  Progressive  salary  policies 
along  with  liberal  company  bene¬ 
fits.  including  pension,  group 
health  and  life  insurance. 

Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements. 

Box  474  EMitor  &  Publisher 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI’nES 
...  happen  every  day  in  Editor  & 
Poblisher’s  classified  section.  When 
adding  or  replacing  personnel  find 
the  "First  Liners”  through  an  E  4k  P 
Help  Wanted  ad. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


AdminUtrative 


lOOKING  F(»l{  MGMT.  STRENGTH 
.^eiDeriencc  ?  Confidential  —  Inter- 
Box  :t88.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i^NOTCH  small  town  Daily  liditor- 
Writer  42.  now  making  (10,000.  will- 
I..  to’  gamble  by  exchanging  services 
(If  ihara  in  good  Weekly.  No  cash 
tt  inrest.  College  town  preferred.  Box 
jj7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"^UGH,  TOP  EXEXTUTIVB,  36, 
gnest  corporate  vice-president,  former 
Jjitor-publisher.  $15,600  plus  percentage 
iiiuTiiini  gross,  contract.  Box  390, 
Hitor  &  Publisher. 

'^Tmanagbment  position 

voted  by  a  34-yenr-old  practicing 
ujorney  with  nine  years’  of  editorial 
isd  production  experience.  For  de- 
ttiicd  brochure  write  Box  462,  Elditor 
I  Publisher. 

AUDirOR-CXlMITROLLER,  Currently 
Employed,  medium  Daily,  wishes  to 
aip  up  to  Management.  Varied  and 
Direniified  exiK'rience.  welcome  Inter- 
lie*.  or  information  desired,  Co-ojier- 
«t»  to  your  convenience.  Box  477. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

('.artoonistM 

EDITOMAL  CARTOONIST.  33.  Na- 
tional  prize  winner.  Sports  and  fea¬ 
ture  experience.  Prefer  Editorial.  Ten 
yttn  present  job.  Married,  children. 
Will  lend  samples.  Box  433.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  RiKrrts  and  feature  draw- 
isis.  Mature.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 
(96,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

Circulation 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  circulation, 
orculation  revenue?  Circulation  Man- 
user,  25  years'  experience  in  ALL 
PHASES  of  circulation — country  and 
city.  Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion, 
AK  rules,  office  management.  With 
rewupapers  from  15.000  to  140,000  class. 
Hare  reached  maximum  and  potential 
a  present  newspaper.  Only  desire  to 
roee  up  to  larger  newspaper.  Box 
rt  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  with  one  of 
tw  country's  largest  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  Last  position  Country 
Orculation  Manager  and  Administra- 
tre  Assistant  to  Circulation  Director. 
Iiperienced  all  pha.ses  of  circulation, 
naiiroom  and  stencil  room  operation. 
Owned  and  successfully  operated  news¬ 
paper  agency.  Age  39,  fstmily.  Chart 
Area  2.  Reply  Box  419.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  EXPERT.  15  years’ 
experience  morning,  evening  and  Sun- 
lay.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  work.  Box  404,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OyJH  10  YEARS  in  circulation  sales 
sad  promotion — varied  background 
with  both  large  and  small  dailies.  Ex- 
?«ienc^  in  Home  Delivery,  Carrier 
Promotion  and  Telephone  Elicitation, 
^king  position  with  good  future. 
“«x  459,  fklitor  &  ^blisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  DIRBXrrOR— 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Wail^e  January  Ist.  Thorough 
^wledgc  all  iffiases  Little  Merchant, 
•®*or  route.  Proven  increased  record. 
M?,.  t^ferenccs.  Box  493,  Editor  & 
niblisher. 


Correapondent* 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Legal,  financial,  tax,  government  ar¬ 
ticles  on  peri(^ic  basis  sought  by 
Iswyer-economist-writer.  Work  now 
being  published  by  national  publica¬ 
tion. 

Box  434  Editor  &  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  desires 
ixwition  otfering  opimrtunity  on  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Good  on  selling, 
layout,  copy,  servicing,  promotion.^ 
with  consistent  linage  increases  year 
after  year.  Metroimlitan  and  small 
daily  t‘.\i>erienee.  Ccdlege  graduate.  Re- 
lilies  confidential.  Box  488,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT.  Chart  Area 
2.  wanted  by  women’s  editor  of  Hetro- 
imlitan  Dailies.  Ten  years’  e.\perience 
includes  news.  Prizes  in  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  women’s.  Enjoy  hard  work,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  376.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BARGAIN  OFFER.  Top  -  rank  news¬ 
man,  author,  now  with  Defense  agency 
in  Washington,  has  some  private  in¬ 
come,  otTers  professional  experience  at 
minimum  salary  on  paper  in  home 
State  of  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Is  52, 
healthy,  sober,  enjoys  good  work. 
Wants  more  freedom,  community  life, 
time  to  write.  Box  405,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  43,  now  employed 
on  evening  Daily.  40,000,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  as  managing  editor.  Box  401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWENTY  -  FIVE  YEARS  REPORT¬ 
ING.  rewrite,  editing,  newsirapers  and 
radio;  sound  judgment ;  fast  worker  on 
desk.  Wants  copy  reading  or  telegraph 
desk  job.  Prefer  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  OR  DESK  JOB  wanted 
on  Midwest  daily.  Eleven  yean  on 
desk ;  able,  college  graduate,  38.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced,  mature,  top 
know-how  daily,  weekly,  magazine. 
Write  Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


FAST,  ACCURATE,  highly  competent 
and  fully-trained  news  reix>rter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  experienced  managerial 
side.  Large  daily,  suburban  weekly, 
community  newspaper  work  for  over 
20  yean.  Special  page,  feature  expert. 
Prefer  Midwest,  South.  Immediate. 
Wire  Box  436,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  GENERAL  RE¬ 
PORTING,  feature  writing,  special¬ 
ized  in  farm  featuree,  editorials  on 
large  Midwest  Daily  and  magazine. 
Handle  camera.  Administrative  expe¬ 
rience.  Married,  reliable,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Well  acquainted  in  farm  politi¬ 
cal  circle.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  6, 
8.  Box  456,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  girl,  2  yean’  experience, 
journalism  graduate,  genenl  aasign- 
ment,  features;  likes  hard  work,  ^x 
463,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  40,000  daily  looking 
for  spot  on  larger  paper.  Four  yean’ 
all-round  experience.  Best  references. 
Box  444,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  -  DEiSKMAN.  10 
years’  experience  with  large  Midwest¬ 
ern  paper,  42  years  old.  Can  handle 
I  any  situation.  Box  436,  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. 

I - 

WANTED;  challenge,  reeponsibility, 
future.  Copy  editor  on  Metropolitan 
A.M.  with  13  years’  far-ranging  expe¬ 
rience.  seeks  DESK  WORK  on  small 
city  P.M.  Age  38.  nmrried,  1-V4  chil¬ 
dren.  Chart  Areas  2,  6,  Box  461, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

BOOKS  OR  FEATURES,  si>ecial  as¬ 
signments  only,  technical  or  iiopular, 
with  copy  and  illustrations,  desired  by 
professional  writer  with  extensive 
credits.  Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  .AMERICA’S  been  my  beat 
for  a  decade:  have  unusual  knowledge, 
contacts  in  the  area;  edit  magazine  on 
Caribbean ;  want  assignments;  or  s|ie- 
ciai  otfer.  Box  489.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  23.  woman, 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern  Dt'cember  10.  Has  some 
good  experience  plus  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  to  be  put  work  learn¬ 
ing  new8pn4>ering  from  the  ground  up. 
Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER  —  general 
a.ssignment.  Four  years  experience 
small  daily.  Wants  to  move  on  and 
up.  Box  470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HFTEEN  YEARS  desk-administrative 
e.\perience — wire,  layout,  makeup,  slot. 
Now  night  city  editor  90.000  A.  M. 
Seek  challenging  sig>t  with  medium 
P.  M.  daily.  Chart  Area  1  preferred. 
Sober,  reliable,  available.  Box  471,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  EXPFUtlENCED  EXECLfTIVE 
or  managing  editor  and  writer,  able 
to  coordinate  all  operations,  for  ex¬ 
ternal  house  organ  or  business  publi¬ 
cation  ?  Southerner,  mid-thirties,  agri¬ 
cultural  background,  looking  for  opi>or- 
tunity  to  advance  in  challenging  edi¬ 
torial  or  public  relations  job.  Box  476, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  CONSERVA’nVE.  35. 
wants  job  as  editorial  writer  on  me¬ 
dium  (Uly,  Now  on  desk  of  big  daily. 
Experience:  11  years.  College  degree. 
Family.  Chart  Areas  2.  3,  5  or  6.  Box 
479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  immediate  post  on 
West  Coast  daily.  Ex-Navy  pilot :  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate;  25.  Prefer  California. 
Box  465,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


TOE  KIND  OF  EDITOR  I  want  has 
big-city  background  and  took  it  with 
him  on  medium  daily ;  wants  and 
recognize  same  in  his  reporters:  and 
would  hire  a  woman.  Box  491.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMAN  seeks  reporter  position  on 
California  weekly  or  daily.  B.A.,  Eng¬ 
lish,  June.  Six  month’s  printing  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  481,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  Age  36,  Former  AP  stringer. 
Radio-TV  news  editor.  8  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Also  familiar  brochure  planning 
and  production.  Idea  man.  Desire  be 
member  PR  operation.  Box  482,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ATTENTION  FLORIDA  PUBUSH- 
ERSl  Can  you  use  energetic,  capable 
composing  room  working  foreman  or 
H-ssistant?  Age  45,  know  all  phases 
composing;  25  years  on  New  England 
dailies,  two  years  foreman,  four  years 
machinist.  Bo.x  492,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCE  EDITOR 
Precise,  imaginative,  versatile — copy- 
reading,  headlines,  pictures,  makeup. 
Ten  years  on  distinguished  NYC  daily. 
Box  486,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


Photography 

YOUNG  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHEai. 
one  year  experience,  willing  to  sacrifice 
salary  for  experience.  Box  387,  Elditor 
St  Publisher. 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER.  Car,  cameras:  family;  look¬ 
ing  for  better  opportunity.  Box  466, 
Elditor  St  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR  with  constructive 
ideas  interested  in  creative  and  inter¬ 
pretive  type  work  using  photography 
and  writing  as  the  medium.  Desire 
opportunity  to  develop  live  brochures 
.ind  booklets  for  worthy  causes.  Re¬ 
search  opportunities.  College  level  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  consider  newspaiwr  roto 
or  magazine  fields.  Single,  27.  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees.  Will  consider  only  re¬ 
spectable  (lositions  in  top  salary  range. 
Box  490,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

Public  Relations _ 

PUBLIC  REUVnONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
NEL.  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

34  -  YEAR  -  OLD  NEIWSPAPEHIMAN 
(reporter,  editorial  writer,  legislative 
correspondent),  now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Governor  of  Florida.  Seeks 
opix>rtunity  requiring  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  capacity  for  original  thought, 
broad  knowledge  of  communications 
media,  politics,  fmvernment,  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations,  community 
and  human  relations.  Box  408,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

DOES  YOUR  EIMPLOYEE  PUBLICA- 
"TION  "show  a  profit’’  on  your  invest¬ 
ment?  Young,  energetic  J-grad  with 
experience  in  profitable  employee  com¬ 
munications  with  major  corporation, 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  with  a 
future :  prefer  Northern  California,  but 
will  consider  locating  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity.  Write  Box  472, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Special  Editions 


"WE  DONT  SCORCH  TOE  ElARTO’’ 

Mr.  Publisher:  Get  that  PLUS  linage. 
You  keep  your  regulars — we  beat  the 
bushes  for  you.  C^mission  basis. 
Nationwide  —  References 
Robert  Peck  Cartnenn  &  Associates 
P.O.  Box  3362,  Austin-lS  Texas 


FREE  SAMPLE 
BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 
LEISTER  LAZARUS 
52  Cutler  St.  Winthrop,  Mass. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 


For  any  job  in  publishing  your  best 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 


E  &  P.  The  cost  is  reasonable  and 
your  sd  will  attract  national  atten- 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trwj 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Election  Coverage 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
All  was  not  sweetness  and 
lipht  here  at  the  APME  meet¬ 
ing  in  discussing  election  cover¬ 
age.  Editors  generally  praised 
the  Associated  Press  coverage 
as  reported  by  Howard  Cleav- 
inger,  Spokane  Chronicle,  (E&P, 
Nov.  19,  page  16)  but  there  were 
undercurrents  of  criticism  of 
press  coverage  in  general.  There 
was  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  reporting  during 
the  campaign — criticized  by  a 
few  as  biased  or  colored  for 
either  candidate  and  defended 
by  others  as  “interpretative  re¬ 
porting.”  We  think  there  will 
be  much  more  discussion  of  this 
among  editors  before  Election 
Day  is  much  older. 

There  was  also  some  criticism 
of  the  AP  for  carrjMng  a  story 
in  the  early  hours  of  Nov.  9 
conceding  the  election  to  Ken¬ 
nedy  on  the  basis  of  an  antici¬ 
pated  concession  speech  from 
Nixon.  AP  quickly  corrected  the 
story  when  Nixon  did  not  con¬ 
cede  and  admitted  its  error  to 
APME.  Some  editors  thought 
AP  jumped  the  gun  without  rea¬ 
son.  Others  defended  AP  as  be¬ 
ing  right  because  the  story  has 
stood  up  until  this  moment  even 
if  the  winner’s  lead  in  votes  has 
been  shaved  considerably. 

Here’s  what  a  couple  of  other 
editors  said  on  the  subject  of 
newspaper  performance  during 
that  discussion. 

♦  ♦ 

Pointing  to  the  pollsters  and 
the  newspapers’  use  of  them, 
Eugene  Pulliam  Jr.,  Indian- 
npolis  News,  said  “the  pollsters 
couldn’t  help  but  be  right  about 
the  election  and  they  couldn’t 
help  but  be  wrong.  They  pre¬ 
dicted  every  possibility  except 
an  electoral  vote  tie.  'This  was 
the  year  of  the  Big  Hedge. 

“Our  newspapers  didn’t  do  a 
good  job  of  informing  our  read¬ 
ers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
all  we  did  was  to  confuse  them. 
This  is  not  the  function  of  a 
newspaper. 

“The  people  of  this  country 
told  the  pollsters  —  and  our 
newspapers  —  ‘How  I  voted 
and/or  how  I’m  going  to  vote 
is  nobody’s  business  but  my 
own.’  They’re  getting  tired  of 
being  polled,  they  showed  it; 
and  I,  for  one,  don’t  blame 
them.” 

Mr.  Pulliam  cited  numerous 
polls  taken  from  the  end  of 
September  to  Election  Day 
ranging  from  the  professional 
pollsters  to  the  “ice  cream” 


polls,  the  “poijcom  poll,”  the 
student  polls,  tallies  of  editors’ 
opinions,  etc. 

“We  confused  our  readers 
just  as  we  did  in  the  McCarthy 
days  when  we  played  it  dead¬ 
pan,”  Mr.  Pulliam  said.  “This 
makes  people  say  ‘You  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  see  in  the  pa- 
l)ers.’ 

“As  far  as  reporting  polls  is 
concerned:  we  printed  the  facts 
all  right.  But  I  ask  you:  Is  this 
competent  news  reporting?  Do 
you  think  you  informed  your 
readers  or  confused  them?  We 
are  not  just  printers;  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  than  re- 
jjorters.  Our  titles  are  manag¬ 
ing  editors. 

“I  submit  to  you  that  we  did 
a  confusing  and  poor  job  of 
managing  —  and  of  editing.” 


"Congratulations  on  our  linage;  my  mother-in-law  couldn't  lilt  Sunday 
paper." 


tinning  Study  Committee,  I  was  readers  exactly  what  votes  hav: 
called  on  to  monitor  the  results  been  counted  so  far  and  lettim 
of  the  1958  election.  I  reported  it  go  at  that, 
on  that  at  the  session  at  French  “I  end  with  a  question:  Whic 
*  *  *  Lick.  The  burden  of  that  study  newspaper  is  likely  to  win  tht 

Alfred  Friendly,  Washinffton  was  that  I  found  AP  and  UPI  greatest  confidence  among  in 
(D.  C.)  Post,  reported  on  the  seemed  to  be  just  as  fast  as  the  readers — the  one  which  made 
“idiot  box  assignment,”  or  how  networks.  projection  and  by  luck  happene* 

television  performance  stood  up  “Accordingly,  relaxed,  we  to  be  right  (but  nevertheles 
election  night  in  comparison  to  went  on  the  assumption  this  had  to  spend  the  next  couple  o! 
the  newspapers:  year  that  the  same  would  be  days  reporting  on  how  close  th 

“I  think  none  of  us,  including  true.  But,  most  of  us  came  up  election  was)  or  that  iiewspapc 
AP,  covered  ourselves  particu-  with  the  feeling  that  the  net-  which,  declining  to  make  a  (ie< 
larly  with  violets  on  election  works  were,  indeed,  a  great  laration  of  a  winner,  disap 
night.  But  if  there’s  any  com-  qeal  faster.  Accordingly,  I  rec-  pointed  its  readers  in  the  ear 
fort,  my  view  is  that  of  all  the  ommended  that  if  the  APME  editions  but  nevertheless  w 
media,  television  was  by  far  the  has  a  tickler  file  for  such  things,  not  obliged  to  hedge  in  the  ne: 
worst.  And  the  worst  of  televi-  that  it’s  Continuing  Study  Com-  couple  of  days  but  which  coul 
sion  was  having  those  damned  mittee  monitor  the  elections  of  continue  to  report  the  closene; 
calculating  machines.  They  1962  and  1964.  and  the  steadily  narrowing 

were  whimsical  and  changing,  “We  now  come  to  the  ques-  the  votes,  and  thus  kept 
and  came  up  with  odds — in  the  tion  of  assigning  the  result  and  readers  accurately  apprise 
light  of  an  election  that  is  prob-  declaring  the  winner.  Here,  I  throughout  the  whole  48  or  ev 
ably  going  to  be  decided  by  less  think,  neither  newspapers  nor  72  hours?” 
than  200,900  votes — that  cer-  the  networks  has  too  much  to  *  ♦  ♦ 

tainly  didn’t  warrant  such  fig-  their  credit.  To  be  sure,  NBC  ON  RECRUITING 

ures  as  400-to-l  or  333-to-l,  did  not  declare  a  winner  until  Improve  the  image  of  new 

the  maximum  that  the  machine  late  in  the  morning,  but  I  be-  paper  work  and  start  your 
could  calculate.  lieve  that  ABC  had  a  winner  as  cruiting  right  in  the  newsroor 

“I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  you  early  as  10  o’clock  or  so.  Many  .  .  .  that’s  the  advice  James  C 
were  as  offended  as  I  was  by  newspapers  followed  suit.  Bellows,  a  non- journalism  schoc 

the  habit  of  NBC  having  its  “Could  it  have  been  that  some  graduate  who  is  managing  ed 
Victory  Desk  proceed  to  give  of  us  were  panicked  by  the  idiot  tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Neu 
states  to  one  candidate  or  the  box?  Were  some  of  us  caught  gave  to  fellow  editors  here  la 
other  as  if  they  had  the  God-  up  in  the  tension  that  came  over  week. 

given  right  to  make  such  dis-  the  screen?  Were  we  panicked  He  would  have  managing  ec 

posals.  I  found  it  not  only  ar-  by  the  figures  that  rolled  in,  tors  visit  with  the  high  scho 

rogant  but  of  course  wrong.  It  and  by  the  firm  and  unequivo-  journalists  and  also  go  to  tin 

gave  states  left  and  right  when  cable  pronouncements  of  the  colleges  to  encourage  studen: 
the  states  were  not  there  to  be  television  commentators  into  to  take  up  journalism 
given  to  either  of  the  candi-  taking  some  premature  action?  From  the  newsroom  viewpo: 
dates.  Did  we  forget  our  roles  of  he  would  talk  to  them  about  tl 

“The  question  arises  whether  chroniclers  and  tend  to  become  idea  of  serving  the  community 
the  networks  were  faster  than  forecasters?  the  personality  of  the  paper  an^ 

the  wire  services  in  amassing  “I  take  it  that  my  views  are  how  individuals’  extra  taleiid 

tne  results  of  the  election.  I  pretty  well  known  about  the  can  be  put  to  work  on  storiesj 

want  to  go  back,  if  I  may,  to  desirability  of  more  interpre-  etc.,  and  pride  in  the  job.  I 
1956,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five  and  analytical  reporting.  Personnel  involves  more  tlui 
election  that  year,  all  of  us  but  it  seems  to  me  that  once  recruiting;  it  involves  hirinj 
had  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  every  two  years  on  the  night  of  and  holding,  Mr.  Bellows  saidi 
netw'orks  were  much  faster.  As  the  election  itself  we  should  give  On  the  matter  of  pay  he  men' 
a  consequence,  and  under  in-  up  that  function  and  stick  to  tioned  how  both  Miami  dailiei 
structions  of  the  APME  Con-  straight  reporting,  telling  our  {Continued  on  page  63) 
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corona  builds 
reader  traffic 


Corona’s  superb  readability  means  readers  get  more  out 
of  your  paper  . . .  and  advertisers  do  too! 

Corona  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  a  pleasure  to  read. 
That’s  because  it  looks  a  full  point  size  larger  than  it  is. 

This  text  is  a  specimen  of  clear,  easy-reading  Corona, 
for  a  more  complete  specimen  sheet,  call  your  Linotype 
Agency,  or  write  Mergenthaler 


Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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BORN  IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  Dan  Burrows  grew  up  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  graduated  from  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  and  University  of  New  Mexico.  Burrows  became  sports  editor  of  the  Tribune  in  1928, 
then  successively  managing  editor,  executive  editor,  and  editor  in  1944. 

Dan  Burrows  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune 

Ever  since  he  was  eight,  when  he  drove  a  querque.  During  1950-59,  after  exposing  a 

hay-baler  team  for  ten  cents  a  day,  Dan  situation  in  the  State  Land  Office,  the 

Burrows  has  relished  hard  work.  Under  his  Tribune  brought  Xew  Mexico  over  $1 

editorship,  the  Tribune  has  served  New  million  additional  land  sale  revenues. 
Mexico  with  distinction.  Burrows’  Tribune  gives  outstand- 

The  Tribune’s  1945  crusade  against  ing  leadership  to  one  of  the  nation’s  rapidly 
“bossism”  culminated  some  time  later  in  expanding  communities,  and  to  the  state 
an  “All  American  City’’  award  for  Albu-  in  which  Albuquerque  is  the  largest  city. 
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and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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